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CHAPTER I. 


STATISTICS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS, 1917-18.! 
Prepared under the Supervision of H. R. Bonner, Specialist in Educational Statistics. 


CONTENTS.—Types of schools rep d—Number of schools reporting—Length of sessions—Number 
of instructors—Number of students enrolled—Graduates from normal courses—Practice teaching 
and facilities for it—Libraries—Property—Income—Expenditures—Accuracy—Summer sessions in 
1917—Changes in the normal-school list—General summary. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS REPRESENTED. 


This report includes data on public and private normal schools. 
It does not include data on the State teachers’ colleges of Colorado, 
lowa, and New York. These institutions are included under sta- 
tistics of universities, colleges, and professional schools in another 
chapter of the Biennial Survey. 

The normal schools have been classified chiefly on the basis of 
control. Those under State control are State normal schools. The 
State normal schools of Pennsylvania were, prior to 1911, only 
partly under State control. They were owned by corporations. 
Of the 18 trustees for each institution, 6 were appointed by the 
superintendent of public instruction. The code of 1911 provided 
for the purchase of the institutions by the State.? Six of them 
have become the property of the State under this act. 

A city normal school is one under the control of the city board of 
education. 

The definition of a county normal school varies somewhat in‘ the 
different States.* Wisconsin has the only true county normal 
schools. They are separate from the regular public schools in 
control, school plant, and all other respects. In Michigan the 
county training classes have their own boards. In Ohio the county 
normal schools are operated in connection with first-grade high 
schools. They are under the supervision of the county superin- 
tendent, and he nominates the director of the school. The county 
normal schools of Wisconsin and Ohio are included here, as are 
also several from Michigan. Eighteen other States make provision 
for the training of teachers in a number of secondary schools. 

Private schools are under private control. On this basis several 
schools formerly included under public normal schools have been 
included with the private schools for the purposes of this study. 


1 Mr. L. E. Blauch assisted in the preparation of statistics of normal schools, 

2 School Code of Pennsylvania and Other Laws. Act of May 18, 1911, Harrisburg, 1911, p. 101. 

8 Sce “‘ Rural Teacher Preparation in County Training Schools and High Schools,’’ by H. W. Foght, 
Bu. of Educ., Bul., 1917, No, 31. 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING. 


The number of normal schools reporting since 1900 is shown in 
Tables 1-5 and in figure 1. One fact to be noted is the steady 
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1908 1 1 1918 
STATE.... 127 


PRIVATE.. 148 119 103 90 70 73 60 48 47 57 
OITY..... 27 2600 34 34856 3734 


COUNTY... 3 4 2 3 4 8 22 25 21 45 
—— STATE SCHOOLS. PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
—-—-— COUNTY SCHOOLS. CITY SCHOOLS. 


Fig. 1.—Number of normal schools reporting, 1900-1918. 


increase in the number of State normal schools. This is the case 
despite the fact that several States have abandoned their State nor- 
mal schools as separate institutions and that a number of State 
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normal schools have become State teachers’ colleges, and conse- 
quently are now reported under ‘‘ Universities, Colleges, and Profes- 
sional Schools.” The institutions located at the following places 
were transferred to the latter list at the respective dates: Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, 1911; Greeley, Colo., 1912; Albany, N. Y., 1913. 

In several States normal schools are organized as part of a State 
college or university. The statistics of such State normal schools 
are included in the data of these higher institutions since they have 
become so organized. The following States, with the respective 
numbers of institutions, are cases in point: Florida 1, Nevada 1, 
Ohio 2, Utah 1, Wyoming 1. The two universities in Ohio which do 
this work were included in the data cited herein for the years 1908, 
1910, and 1912. 

The State Normal and Industrial College for Colored Persons at 
Tallahassee, Fla., was included in the reports on normal schools 
until 1911 and at the same time under the ‘‘Agricultural and 
Mechanical Colleges.”” A similar statement applies to the Georgia 
State Industrial College for Colored Persons, Savannah, Ga., until 
1907. 

There has also been an increase in the number of city normal 
schools. In 1918 there were 26 per cent more reports than in 1900. 
The corresponding increase in the number of State normal schools is 
35 per cent. 

Nearly all of the county normal schools have been established since 
1900. Those in Wisconsin were established under a law enacted in 
1899. Twenty-five reported from Wisconsin in 1918. Those of Ohio 
are of more recent date and reported for the first time in 1918. 
Twenty-one of the latter are included in the data of Tables 1-5 and 
in figure 1. 

Another observation to be made is the decrease in the number of 
private normal schools. Table 5 shows this decrease to have occurred 
in most of the States having such schools. The increase in 1918 is 
partly due to including 25 kindergarten training schools in 1918, 
while in 1916 only 14 reported. The decrease in private normal 
schools is probably largely accounted for by two causes, first, increased 
cost of conducting schools; and, second, the increased public pro- 
vision for higher education and for this type of training. 

The 57 private normal schools reporting in 1918 are classified as 
follows: 


Kindergarten training schools. 25 
General normal schools and colleges...........-.-.-.---+++-+-++--- 19 
Normal schools of physical education. 8 


Industrial and technical normal schools.............-----+-++-++++- 5 
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The data for 1918 include 24 normal schools for colored persons 
distributed as follows (see Tables 32-39): 


From Table 5 one may gain a fair knowledge of the change in the 
number of the various kinds of normal schools in the different States. 
Of course a number of schools fail to make reports at times, but, in 
general, the data given indicate the increase or the decrease. 


LENGTH OF SESSIONS. 


TasLe 6.—Distribution of normal schools according to the number of weeks of school in 
the year, 1917-18.' 


Number of schools. Number of schools. 
weeks in tn ‘ 
se year. 2 school year. 
State, city. State,| city. 
6 19 17 

they) «Kad 171 34 45 57 

1 Including summer session of 1917. 


_ The length of time which the normal schools were in session during 
the year 1917-18 is shown in Table 6. For State normal schools the 
most common number of weeks is 42. This usually includes a sum- 
mer session of 6 weeks. The most common length of session for city 
normal schools is 40 weeks, for county normal schools 40 weeks, and 
for private normal schools 36 weeks. 


NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS. 


The number of instructors in normal schools since 1900 has steadily 
increased, as is shown in Table 1. This increase, as is quite evident 
from figure 2, has been in public normal schools. In 1918 there 
were more than twice as many instructors reported in State normal 
schools as in 1900. In the same time the number in city and county 
normal schools increased approximately 78 per cent, while the num- 
ber in private normal schools decreased approximately 41 per cent. 

From figure 3 it is observed that the average size of faculty in 
State normal schools has increased regularly and rapidly. This indi- 
cates that those institutions are becoming larger and are doing more 
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work. The data seem to indicate that the faculties of city and 
county normal schools are becoming smaller. This is due largely to 
the increase in the number of county normal schools, most of which 
have small faculties, as will be noted later. 

The average size of faculty in private normal schools is increasing. 
Since it was noted above (see fig. 1 and Table 5) that the number of 


40 
30 
= 
1900 1902 1904 1906 1908 1910 1912 1914 1916 1918 
BTATE.... 17.3 18.1 21.0 22.0 23,0 25.4 2760 28.9 31.2 38.6 
CITY 
COUNTY... 18.3 2367 22.2 2366 19:2 21.9 16.1 13.6 15.7 12.5 
PRIVATE... 10.9 11.1 13.7 1766 1669 1762 1967 20.6 17.2 
STATE CITY AND COUNTY. PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


3.--Average size of faculties in normal schools 1900-1918. 


these institutions is decreasing, it is obvious that the smaller schools 
are going out of existence, while the larger ones are surviving. The 
decrease in the size of faculty in 1918 is partly due to including more 
kindergarten training schools, which generally have small faculties. 
With those eliminated in 1918 which were not included in 1916 (13 
schools, with a total of 96 instructors) the average size of faculty in. 
private normal schools was 20.3 in 1918. _ 
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NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS. 


STATE.... 


PRIVATE... 
CITY AND 
COUNTY... 


°"7900 1902 1904 1906 1908 1910 


1775 2019 2380 2580 2248 2598 3489 3901 4158 
983 922,755 649 359 


325, 3363579 427 475) 573 566 639 529 
STATE CITY AND COUNTY, PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 


Fia. 4.—Number of instructors in normal courses in normal schools, 1900-1918. 
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The number of instructors in normal courses in State normal 
schools shows an increase since 1900 (see fig. 4). So does also the 
number in city and county normal schools, except from 1916 to 1918. 
The number in private normal schools shows a general rapid decrease. 


5 


10 = 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS PER SCHOOL. 
N 
N 


0 "1900 1902 1904 1906 4908 1910 1912 1914 1916-1910 
BTATE....1460 14.9 1706 1868 1508 17022467 2207 5205 
CITY AND 

COUNTY... . 10.8 12.4 13.4 "1 5 12.5 14.3 10.1 10 5 8.3 
PRIVATE.. 6.6 767 703 707 Bel | 
STATE SCHOOLS, CITY AND COUNTY, PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Fia. 5.—Average number ofinstructors per school in normal courses, 1900-1918. 


Figure 5 is of interest as showing the relative average number of 
instructors per school in normal courses in the different kinds of 
institutions. The average is highest in the State schools and lowest 
in private schools. With the 13 kindergarten training schools, as 
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above mentioned, eliminated in 1918, the average number in private 
schools for that year is 9.8. The decrease in the city and county 
schools since 1910 is probably due to the increase in the number of 
county normal schools, which have small faculties. 

The total number of instructors and the number in normal courses 
are compared in figure 6.!_ There is not much regular change in the 


PERCENTAGE OF INSTRUCTORS. 


STATE 67 

YRIVATE...60.7 69.0 53.4 42.8 48.6 39.8 38.0 44.1 
CITY AND 

COUNTY....59.1 58.8 4963 65.1 6727 63.0 7700 5909 


STATE CITY AND COUNTY. PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 


Fic. 6.—Percentage of instructors in normal schools who were teachers of students in normal courses, 
1900-1918. 


percentage of State normal school faculties which are giving normal 
courses. In city and county normal schools the percentage increased 
from 1900 to 1914. In private normal schools the percentage de- 
creased, thus indicating that those which survived tend to devote 
more energy to instruction in other than normal courses. 


1In these ratios for 1918 only those schools are used which reported both sets of data. 
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TaBLE 7.—Distribution & | normal schools according to the total number of instructors, 


including the presidents and principals, 1917-18. 
Number of schools. Number of schools. 
Number of instructors. Number of instructors. 
oun-| ‘oun: 
State.| City. | vate State.| City. | vate 


The size of faculty in the various normal schools in 1918 may be 
noted from Table 7. The county schools generally have the smallest 
faculties, and the State schools the largest. The typical size of the 
State normal school faculty is from 21 to 40. 


TaBLe 8.—Distribution of normal schools according to the number of instructors engaged 
half time or more in instructing resident students in normal courses, 1917-18. 


Number of schools. Number of schools. 
Number of instructors. Number of instructors, 
‘oun-| - oun- - 
State.) City. ty. | vate. State.) City. ty. | vate. 
1 16 4 14 
1 10 4 13 
2 4 6 11 
2 1 1 
5 
2 
2 133 27 37 37 


1 64, 66, 70, 74, 87, 90, 94, and 108. 


Table 8 is similar to Table 7 in its make-up. The summer school 
faculty is included in the total for the year, which tends to increase 
the size of the faculty represented in this table over the average 
number in the faculty during the regular year (for the size of summer 
school faculty see Table 30). 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED. 


Since 1912 there has been an increase in the total enrollment (see 
Table 1, item 3 a). Figure 7 shows that the increase was largely in 
State normal schools. The total enrollment in private normal schools 
shows a decided falling off. 


| 3 || More than 100... ........ 2 1 
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Fia. 7.—Number of students enroll ed in normal schools, 1900-1918. 
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A more reliable set of data than the total enrollment for the period 
1900-1918 is the enrollment in normal courses (see fig. 8). The curves 
of figure 8 are fairly regular. Again, it may be observed that the 
number in State normal schools increased rapidly, the number in 
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Fic. 8.—Number of students enrolled in normal courses in normal schools, 1900-1918. 


city and county normal schools almost as rapidly, while those in pri- 
vate normal schools decreased. From this figure the relative num- 
bers in each type of school may be easily noted. The State normal 
schools are by far the most important in the training of teachers, and 
their relative importance has been rapidly increasing. 
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TaBLE 9.—Comparisons on enrollment in normal schools, 1900-1918. (For data see 


Tables 2-4.) 
1900 | 1902 | 1904 | 1906 | 1908 | 1910 | 1912 | 1914 | 1916 | 11918 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 11 
Average number of students enrolled per 
school: 
502 | 514] 623] 534| 646 699 
--| 250 217 | 510} 397) 424) 141] 125) 137 106 
311] 293] 257] 239] 253 177 
—_ umber of students per school 
fied in normal courses: 
464 | 477 1 582 
141} 121] 151 104 
122; 122 93 
19.8 | 19.3 | 20.7] 18.0 
8.8] 92] 8&7) 85 
14.9] 12.1) 12.2] 10.1 
Average number of students in normal 
courses per instructor in normal 
te 4 27.5 | 21.4 | 21.0]..... 17.4 
City and county... , 16.1 | 18.5 | 14.5 | 13.6 | 14.0} 11.5 ]...... 14.7 
5 | 15.8 | 17.9 | 16.3 ]..... 16.8 
Percentage of all students who were in 
norma 
State... 69.2 | 66.6 | 64.4 | 63.1 | 76.9 | 76.0 | 86.9 | 85.4] 85.1] 83.0 
City and county....................- 60.7 | 31.1 | 97.3 | 41.8 | 45.6 | 45.8 {100.0 | 96.6 | 99.5} 99.0 
47.8 | 41.4} 34.9 | 30.5 | 41.6 | 43.8 | 47.6 | 51.1 | 67.3] 56.4 


1 In computing Leow a for this year only those schools were used which reported both sets of data which 
were being compa 
A number of comparisons are made in Table 9 between the number 
of schools, the number of instructors, and the number of students 
enrolled. Marked changes occur with regularity in only a few cases. 
Item 5 of this table seems to indicate that from 1906 to 1916 private 
normal schools devoted an increasing amount of attention to training 
teachers. This tendency seems different from that noted above in 
figures 3, 5, and 6. 


TaBLE 10.—Distribution of normal schoo nay to the total enrollment of resident 
1917-18. 
Number of schools. Number of schools. 
Number enrolled. 6 Pa Number enrolled. 
‘oun- - oun- 
State.) City. ty. | vate. State.) City. ty. | vate 
7 21 il 901-1 
3 8 7 || 1,001-1 
3 9 5 || 1,101-1 
5 6 6 || 1,201-1 
1,301-1 
18| 44 29 || 1,401-1 
6 1 13 || 1,501-1 
1,601-1 
2 || 1701-1 
2 || More t 
SA ... Total number of 


1 1,803. 2,050, 2,004, 2,144, 2,480, 2,526, 2,700, 2,840, and 2,846. 
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The status of enrollment in 1918 is shown in Tables 10, 11, 12, 32, 
36, and 38. The total enrollment for the year includes the enrollment 
m the summer session of 1917. This means that some schools, | 
especially those with large summer schools, are likely to have a much 
larger totai enrollment than they would have had if the data only for 
the regular year, not including the summer, had been used. Similar 
remarks apply to the data of Tables 11 and 12. 


TaBLeE 11.—Distribution of normal schools according to the number of resident students 
: enrolled in normal courses, 1917-18. 


Number of schools. ; Number of schools. 
Number of students. Number of students. 
- ‘oun-| Pri- 
State. City. ty. | vate. : State.| City. ty. | vate 
1 6 22 22 
4 3 6 8 
6 3 10 5 
4 5 5 2 
15 17 43 37 
18 6 1 ll 
27 2 
15 1 
3 
ll Bids 
10 


1 1,563, 1,566, 1,777, 2,017, 2,050, 2,280, 2,526, 2,700, 2,846 


TABLE 12.—Distribution of normal schools according to the number of resident students 
enrolled in other than normal courses, 1917-18. - 


Number of students. Number of students. 
State. | Private. State. |Private. 
14 1 || More than 12 22 
25 Total number of reports. . . 81 17 
1 1,036 and 1,755. 21,041 and 1,042. 


TABLE 13.—Distribution of normal schools according to the number of attendance or 
enrollment weeks, in resident normal courses, 1917-18. 


Number of schools. Number of schools. 

Number of weeks Coun-| Pri- Number of weeks. Coun-| Pri- 
State.| City. vate. State.| City. "ty" | vate. 

12 

9 

3 

1 

4 

29 

9 

7 

2 


17, 500-19, eva 


78 7 18 | 20 


1 In a number of cases where attendance weeks were not reported the enrollment weeks were computed 
a the number of weeks per term or semester by the number of students enrolled during the 
or semester. 
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A better means of comparing the amount of service which the 
schools render is the number of attendance weeks. Table 13 gives 
these for resident students in normal courses. For a number of 
schools not reporting this item the enrollment weeks were 
computed and the results included in Table 13. The number 
thus computed is somewhat higher than the actual number of enroll- 
ment weeks, the difference being greater in the cases of the longer 
terms. This number is also higher than the number of attendance 
weeks, but it is nevertheless a rough approximate means of compari- 
son and is more nearly correct than the enrollment. 


TaBLe 14.—Distribution of normal schools according to the number of nonresident 
students enrolled in extension and correspondence courses, 1917-18. 


Number of of 
Number of students. Number of students. 5 

State.| City.| Pri State.| city.| Pri- 

vate Y-| vate. 

1 || More than 

Total number of reports..| 57 3 | 6 

1 401, 460, 611, 635, 647, and 652. 2735. 


Extension and correspondence courses were important phases of 
activity in a number of schools in 1918. Some knowledge of the 
situation may be obtained from Tables 14, 32, 36, and 38. The 
number of State normal schools reporting on these courses is as 
follows: 


Correspondence courses 25 
Correspondence and extension courses...........----..------+-+---- 15 


Three city normal schools reported extension courses, as did also 
five private normal schools. One private normal school gave corre- 
spondence courses. 


GRADUATES FROM NORMAL COURSES. 


Table 1 shows that the number of graduates from normal courses 
in normal schools increased with fair regularity from 1902 to 1916. 
Figure 9 indicates that this increase has been in public normal 
schoois and chiefly in the State institutions. It also shows the 
relative importance of the three types of institutions in the training 
of teachers as measured by the number of graduates from normal 
courses. 
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Whether the number of graduates is keeping pace with the demand 
can not be ascertained since the number of new teachers entering 
the profession annually is not known. 

To determine the relative numbers of men and women who gradu- 
ated from normal courses in normal schools, index numbers were 
computed (see fig. 10). The index numbers of the number of men 
graduates were found by dividing the number for each year con- 
sidered (see Table 1) by the average number for the years 1900-1918. 
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5000 
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Fia. 9.—Number of graduates from normal courses in norma! schools, 1900-1918. 


In the same way the index numbers were computed for the number 
of women graduates. 

The relative increase or decrease in the number of graduates is 
shown by the steepness of the slope of the curves between the dates 
considered. Thus, for example, from 1906 to 1908 both curves 
have practically the same slope, thus indicating that the increase in 
the number of men graduates and in the number of women graduates 
was relatively about the same. From 1908 to 1910 the number of 
women graduates increased relatively much more than did the num- 
ber of men graduates. In general the number of women increased 


wT 
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more rapidly relatively than did the number of men. The number 
of men decreased rapidly from 1900 to 1906, then increased until 
1916. The falling off from 1916 to 1918 was likely due to the war. 
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Fic. 10.—Index numbers of the number of men and women graduates in all normal schools, 1900-1918. 


The number of women shows a fairly regular increase from 1902 to 


1916. The variation in the curve from 1916 to 1918 was also prob- 
ably due to the war. 
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Tas. 15.—Distribution of normal schools according to the number of hours of practice 
teaching which each student receives in the normal courses, 1917-18. 


Number of schools. Nunthber of schools. 
Number of hours. “|| Number of hours. 
State.!| City. Total. State.1| City. Total. 
10 3 31 || 550-509........... 1 4 
50- 99........... 23 10 60 || 600-649........... 6 | 1 
100-149........... 34 10 49 || 650-699........... E-bvonsolevewes 1 2 
150-199........... 39 “42 || 700-749........... 2 1 4 
6 1 7 || 800 or 5 i 
300-349... 5 1 8 || Median hours. . 180 | 462 54| 180 }...... 
350-399... 6 4 ll 
400-449... 5 2 9 Total num- 
450-499.......2...! 5 1 9 ber of re- 
500-549... 2... | 3 3 13 ports..... 159 32 43 48 282 


1 The five most common numbers are the following: 180 hours, 24 schools; 120, 16; 200, 8; 600, 6; 60, 6. 
PRACTICE TEACHING AND FACILITIES FOR IT. 


The amount of practice teaching and the facilities for it are impor- 
_ tant items in normal schools. 

From Table 15 it is clear that there is considerable variation in 
the importance attached to it. Thirty-one schools require fewer 
than 50 hours per student completing the normal course, while in 
7 schools each student received at least 800 hours. Much emphasis 
is placed on practice teaching in a relatively large proportion of 
city normal schools. The large numbers of hours in private schools 
generally occur in kindergarten training schools. In State normal 
schools the variation is not so marked. The county schools give 
less attention to it than do the others. It is to be noted, however, 
that the normal courses in the county schools of Ohio and Michigan 
are only one year in length. 


Tas_e 16.—Distribution of normal schools according to the number of pupils enrollea 
in model and practice schools, 1917-18. 


Number of schools. Number of schools. 
Number of ils Number 
enrolled. | Coun-| Pri- enrolled. Pri- 
State. ‘City. ty. | vate. ° State. mst ty. | vate, 
| 2 5 |} 651-200... 2 
eee 

Bl Total number of 
| ‘1 reports.......... 158 30 17 31 


The practice teaching facilities are measured largely by the enroll- 
ments in model and practice schools. Here again there is much 
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variation, as is shown in Table 16. As is to’ be expected the city 

normal schools have large model and practice school enrollments, 
~ due to the fact that the whole city system is available for it. County 

normal schools generally have small model and practice schools. 


LIBRARIES. 


The number of volumes in libraries of normal schools rapidly 
increased: from 1900 to 1918 (see Table 1). In Tables 2-4 this 
increase is seen to have occurred chiefly in the State normal schools. 
The number in city and county schools also increased, but the num- 
ber in private schools decreased. 

The average size of libraries in the State schools was more than 
doubled from 1900 to 1918 (see fig. 11). That of private schools 
also increased. 


Tasie 17.—Distribution of normal schools according to the number of bound ain in 
libraries, 1917-18. 


Number of schools. | Number of schools. 
Number ofvolumes. | Number of volumes. 
oun- - Coun- 
State. City. ty. | vate. State.) City. ty. | vate. 
1,001-2,000 9} 7] 10 7 
2/000-3,000 12 1 1 4 || More than 16,000... ...... 32 2 
3,001-4,000 12 3 
1 1 || (b) 20,001-24,000..... 8 
9 2 More than 28,000.| 16]......|...... 21 
ll 1 
1 30,000; 43,831; 45,300; 57,412; 76,623; and 90,000. 2 40,187, 


The data on the number of volumes in the libraries of normal 
schools for 1918 are exhibited in Table 17. This makes clear the 
great variation in the size of libraries. A number of the State institu- 
tions are very well provided, 32 having more than 16,000 volymes 
each. A number of them, however, are inadequately provided. 
The libraries of county normal schools are generally small. 


VALUE OF PROPERTY. 


The total property valuation of normal schools may be noted in 
Tables 33, 36, and 39. The variation in this item is shown in Table 18. 
From this it appears that a number of the institutions are well-to-do in 
this respect. The valuation of more than half of the schools falls 
between $200,000 and $550,000. 
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Fia. 11.—Average number of volumes per school in the libraries of normal schools, 1900-1918, 
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TaBLE 18.—Distribution of normal schools according to the total value of property, 
_ including endowment, 1917-18. 


Number of schools. Number of schools. 
Value of property. Value of property. 
Coun-| Pri- Coun-| Pri- 
State.) City. ty. | vate. State.) City. ty. | vate. 
1 7 24 9 || $450,000-$499,999......... 1 
10,000- 1 6 500,000- 549,999......... 
20, 2 1 550,000- 599,999 .....-.... 11 
40, 2 2 3 1 650,000- 699,999 ......... 
7 9| 34 17 || 750,000- 799,999......... 
1 12 wary Total number of 


1 1,013,440; 1,064,043; 1,087,531; 1,143,857; 1,150,000; 1,315,000. 7 1,292,085. * 3,765,022; 3,812,203. 
INCOME OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The receipts of normal schools have increased very rapidly since 
1900. (See Tables 1-4 and fig. 12.) The data show that this increase 
has occurred very largely in the State schools. 

From figure 13 it is evident that the State normal schools in more 
recent years are securing a smaller percentage of their income from 
public appropriations than was the case from 1900 to 1908. This 
means that more is being received from such sources as fees, gifts, 
productive funds, etc. 


TABLE 19.—Average receipts of normal schools per school, 1900-1918. 


Sources. 1900 1902 1904 1906 1908 1910 1912 1914 1916 1918 
State. $30,721 |$33, 506 |$40, 568 |$47,421 ($65,001 041 |$71, 424 |$88, 854 |$102, 004 [$118,545 
City and county....| 29,677 | 39,219 | 41,691 | 33,248 | 60,159 | 62,853 | 17,086 | 19,056 | 19,731 | 1 18,670 

9,807 | 14,165 | 17,553 | 18,146 | 43,898 | 49,699 | 31,926 | 47,114 | 56,340 | 46,372 
1 Expenditures. 


The average income of normal schools shows a rapid increase in 
the State and in the private schools. (See fig. 14.) The drop in 
the curve for private schools in 1912 was due partly to the fact 
that several large schools were included in 1910 but not in 1912. 
The decrease shown in the city and county schools occurred largely 
because fewer large schools and more small schools reported their 
income in later years. 

The derivation of the income of State normal schools in 1917-18 
is set forth in figure 15. These percentages were obtained by com- 
paring the total receipts, less the income from public funds for 
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increase of plant, with the amount received from public funds for 
current expenses. In Wisconsin the income from fees, etc., is 
turned over to the State. The State appropriations, therefore, 
in Wisconsin cover all receipts for State normal schools. In com- 
puting these percentages the State plan was not followed. The 
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Fic, 12.—Total receipts of normal schools, 1900-1918. 


receipts from the various sources were considered as in other States 
for the reason that the State in reality appropriated so much less 
from public funds, since such receipts really contribute to the State 
appropriations. A similar remark may be made in the case of sev- 
eral other States. (See Table 34 and footnotes.) It is obvious 
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from figure 15 that there is much variation in the policies of the 
different States in the support of their State normal schools. In 
California almost all of the income for current expenses was received 
from public funds, while in Pennsylvania only 20 per cent was so 
obtained. In the latter State a number of the schools are yet semi- . 
private. 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL RECEIPTS FROM PUBLIC FUNDS. 
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7904 «87-7 8367-8700 8069 7642-7646 


Fia. 13.—Percentage of total receipts for State normal schools which was appropriated from public 
funds, 1900-1918. 


EXPENDITURES. 


The variation in total expenditures of normal schools in 1917-18 
is set forth in Table 20. One State school spent less than $7,500, 
while 54 spent more than $100,000. The courity schools are the 
smallest as measured by expenditures. Only two private schools 
expended more than $60,000. 
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Fic. 14.—Average receipts of normal schools per schoo}, 1900-1918, 
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Fia. 15.—Percentages of total current expenses of State normal schools which were appropriated from 
public funds, 1900-1918, 
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TaBLe 20.—Distribution of normal schools according to the total current expenditures, 


1917-18. 
Number of schools. Number of schools. 
Expenditures. Texpenditures 
Coun-| Pri- Coun-| Pri- 
State.| City. ty. | vate. State.| City. ty. | vate. 
$0- $2,499. 4| 21 4 || $80, 000-$89, 999. ......... 
2,500- 4,999. 1 9 6 || 90,000- 99,999.......... 
5,000- 7,499.......... 1 3 9 5 |] 100, 000-109, 999. ......... 
7,00- 6 2 || 110, 000-119, 999. 14 
O- 9,000.......... 1| 8| 4 17 |] 130, 000-139, 999. 
10,000- 19,999. ......... 10 5 2 12 || 140, 000-149, 999. ......... 2 
20, 000- 29,999. 9 8 |] 150, 000-159, 999... ........ 3 
30, 000- 39; 999. 2 || More than $160,000... 
50, 000- 59,999. 15 3 Total number of | 
60, 000- 69,999. reports. ......... 168 | 24; 47 45 
F 161, 440; 165,645; 174,644; 179,746; 191,780; 198,202; 199,212; 207,075; 226,407; 240,391; 252,600; 253,564; 272,759; 
2 315,908; 397,360. 


TABLE 21.—Distribution of normal schools according to the annual salaries of the presi- 
dents and principals, 1917-18. 


Number of schools. Number of schools. 

- ‘oun-| Pri- 

State, City. ty. | vate. State.| City. ty. | vate. 

500- 909. 1 8 2 5,000- 5,499. 21 1 

1, 000-1, 499... . 4 2 12 8 || 5,500- 5,999. ........... q 

1, 500-1, 999. 4 4 8 13 6, 000- 6,499. 3 

2, 000-2, 499. 15 6 10 4 || 6,500- 6,999. ........... 

2, 500-2, 999. ............. 10 6 3 2 7, 000- 7,499. ........... 

3, 000-3, 499... 33 1 

3, 500-3, 999. ............. 34 2 Total number of 

4, 000-4, 499. reports. ......... 166 30 41 33 


Table 21 shows the distribution of the salaries of principals and 
presidents of normal schools. Here, too, considerable differences 
obtain. No county normal school principal received $3,000. Most 
of the county normal school directors in Ohio received $950 and 
$1,000. Of the State normal school principals and presidents, 133 
received $5,000 or more. Eleven city normal school principals 
received $3,000 or more. The corresponding figure for private 
normal school presidents and principals was four. 

Classification of expenditures.—In the tables which follow the 
items are made up as follows: 

(1) Business administration includes salaries of boards, their 
traveling expenses, and similar items. 

(2) The salary of the principal needs no explanation. 

(3) Other expenses of educational administration include the 
salary of office assistants (clerical) and other office expenses. (Items 
1, 2, and 3 constitute the cost of administration.) 
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(4) Salaries of deans and teachers need no explanation. 

(5) Textbooks, supplies, etc., include such supplies as are used in 
instruction. (Items 4 and 5 constitute the cost of instruction.) 

(6) Operation of school plant includes wages of janitors, engineers, 
etc., and wages paid persons connected with demonstration farms 
and with dormitories; cost of fuel, water, and light; janitors’ supplies; 
and similar expenses of operation. 

(7) Maintenance of school plant includes repair of buildings and 
upkeep of grounds, repair and replacement of equipment, and 
similar items. 

(8) Auxiliary agencies include salaries of librarians (sometimes 
reported under salaries of instructors), books and library supplies, 
athletics and promotion of health, lunches, lecture courses, printing, etc. 

(9) Fixed charges include rent, insurance, contributions, and con- 
tingencies. (Items 8 and 9 constitute the expenses for miscellaneous 
items. ) 

Detailed expenditures of 58 State normal schools.—For a detail study 
of expenditures of State normal schools, 58 schools were selected. 
Those chosen reported the total number of attendance weeks and 
distribution of their expenditures. Several other schools reported 
these data, but due to the nature of the method used only a limited 
number could be included. The list is thought to be afairsample. It 
contains schools from 27 of the 42 States which have State normal 
schools. From Table 22 it appears that they fairly represent the 
situation with regard to the number of attendance weeks, since the 
schools included therein have from 1,558, in the smallest, to 39,116 in 
the largest school. The greatest possible variation on this score, as 
indicated in Table 13, is limited to a little over 40,000 attendance 
weeks in the largest school. The schools selected are also representa- 
tive with regard to the total current expenses, since the total current 
expenses vary from $12,576, in the school having the lowest amount, 
to $199,212 in the school having the largest amount, as shown in 
Table 26. The highest corresponding expenditure incurred by any 
State normal school is $313,167, as shown in Table 20. The general 
tendencies in the distribution of expenditures can be noted from a 
study of the practice in these schools. Any other school can easily 
be compared with these data if the number of attendance weeks and 
the distribution of expenditures are known. 


q 
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TABLE 22.—Fifty-eight State normal schools arranged in order of magnitude accord- 
ing to the number of attendance weeks, 1917-18. 


of residen of a residen: 
Location of institution. tendance| stu- Location of institution. tendanhece! stu- 
weeks, | dents.! weeks. | dents.! 
1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
1 39, 116 611 || 30 | Providence, 11,090 183 
33, 421 310 || 31 | Lock Haven, Pa....-.---.-- 904 
3 | Warrensburg, Mo....-.-.--- 32, 196 32 | Edinboro, Pa......-.-.-.--. 10, 670 |.--.----- 
4] Prairie View, Tex.?....---- 28, 344 |.-------- 33 | Fredericksburg, Va.....---- 
5 | Kent, Ohio 0 ops 34 | Ellensburg, 10, 088 112 
6 35 | Platteville, Wis.. 9, 896 ll 
7 36 | Richmond, Ky. . 
8 37 | Bowling Green, Ohio........' 8,766 635 
10 ‘0, N 
11 Minot, N. Dak 8) 164 49 
12 ll, Mass. 
13 Ellendale, N. Dak. 
14 Chadron, Nebr 20 
16 Albion, Idaho. 7, 253 31 
7 Fresno, Calif. 
18 Duluth, Minn. 6, 960 |..------. 
19 Cullowhee, N.C |.......%. 
21 Shepherdstown, W. 
22 wiston, Id: 6, 389 10 
24 -|| 53 | Commerce, Tex... 
25 | Whitewater, Wis.. 54 | Westfield, Mass =< 
26 | Millersville, 55 | Willimantic, Conn 4,021 |...-.---- 
27 | Li 56 | North Adams, Mass...-...-.. 4,010 114 
28 | Fitch Mass. 31, SOA 57 | Presque Isle, Me......--.--. 2; 309 |...---.-- 
29 | Menomonie, 11,006 58 | Johnson, 1,558 27 


1 These students were enrolled in extension and in correspondence courses. They are not considered in 

In this study of expenditures of 58 State normal schools each insti- 
tution is assigned a significant number. Table 22 shows the scheme 
of numbering used. The schools are here arranged in serial order 
according to the number of attendance weeks, the one with the 
largest number of attendance weeks being number 1, etc. The 
number of a school, therefore, denotes the relative size of the insti- 
tution which it represents. Thus school number 29 is about the 
average size, school number 4 is large, school number 57 is small, etc. 
This scheme is to be kept in mind as the reader follows the discussion 
and reads the accompanying figures. 

In this study no account is taken of the nonresident students in 
extension and in correspondence courses. The number so enrolled is 
given in Table 22. These, of course, add to the amount of current 
expenditures, but there is no convenient means of including them in 
the ratios which are used. Possibly the exclusion of nonresident 
students may explain why certain schools have relatively very high 
expenditures per attendance week. 

The data of Table 24 were derived from the corresponding data of 
Table 23 by dividing each item for each school by the number of 
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attendance weeks reported for the school, that is, by dividing for each 
school the data in columns 8 to 16, inclusive, of Table 23 by the data 
in column 2 of the same table. Table 23 also shows the median cost 
and the upper and the lower limits of the middle half of the costs for 
the various purposes. 

To obtain the median here used the various costs per attendance 
week for the same purpose in the different schools were arranged in 
serial order, the largest being first. The middle cost was then taken 
as the median. When there was an even number of costs in the series 
so arranged, the higher one of the two middle costs was taken as the 
median. In a similar manner the upper and the lower limits of the 
_middle half of the costs were obtained, the series being divided into 
four nearly equal parts, instead of into two parts as in the case of the 
median. The middle half is frequently called the ‘‘zone of safety.” 

Table 24 is to be read as follows: School No. 58 spends per attend- 
ance week $18.25 for all current expenses, $1.35 for the salary of the 
principal, $0.34 for other expenses of educational administration, 
$9.82 for salaries of deans and teachers, $0.68 for textbooks and sup- 
plies for instruction, etc. 

In order to facilitate comparison, the data of Table 25 were com- 
puted. These were obtained from Table 24 by dividing each item 
in it by the median for the corresponding item. Table 25 is thus a 
table of ratios as is indicated by its heading. The median ratios and 
the upper and the lower limits of the middle half of the ratios are 
given. These aid in interpreting the data of the table. 

Table 25 is to be read as follows: School No. 58 spends per attend- 
ance week 2.84 times the median amount (see Table 24 for median 
amount) for all current expenses, 4.66 times the median amount for 
the salary of the principal, 2.12 times the median amount for other 
expenses of educational administration, etc. 
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Taste 23.—Expenditures for various purposes in 58 State normal schools, 1917-18. 
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862 
882 
460 
069 
364 
817 
436 
117 
889 
978 
071 
959 
000 |.. 
243 
402 
419 
8 
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551 
406 
381 
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563 
989 
047 
298 
546 
869 
1 Included in educational administration 


5and6. Ina similar way the data of column 14 combines columns 7 and 8; those of column 15, columns 11 and 12; and 
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The data on expenditures which the 58 schools reported are assembled in Table 23. The numbers in column 2 refer to the ranking numbers used in Table 22. The data 


in column 13 are the sums of the data in columns 4 


those of column 16, columns 5 and 7. 
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TABLE 24.—Expenditures per attendance weck for various purposes in 58 State normal schools, 1917-18. 
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TABLE 25.—Ratios between the amounts spent per attendance week in 58 State normal schools for the various purposes, and the corresponding median 
amounts spent for those purposes 
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Explanation of Fig. 16. How 58 State normal schools spend their money. 


To read curves observe: 

Schools are numbered according to the total number of attendance weeks in each, No. 1 being the largest 
and 58 the smallest. (See Table 22.) Each radius represents a school. 

Beginning with school No. 58, schools are arranged around the circle in the order of the cost (current 
expenses) per attendance week; No. 58 having the highest cost; No. 51, the next highest; No. 56, the 
next highest; etc. The spiral curve shows what part this cost per attendance week is of the median cost. 
Thus, school No. 58 spends 2.84 times the median cost, which is indicated by circle No. 1. The arrows 
in the central part of each figure indicate the schools which fall within the “middle half” on the cost per 
attendance week. 

In each part of figure 16, some function of expenditures is shown by means of the ‘dotted ”’ zigzag curve 
In each case the medianis 1. Ifa school falls between the two heavy “long-dash” circles, it is within the 
“middle half”’ or “‘safety zone’”’ on the function charted. 

Forillustration, note the third radius representing school No. 56in each chart, Parts I-VI. This school 
spends almost two and a half times as much per attendance week for current expenses as the median cost. 
This relationship is indicated by the relative distances of the “spiral”? and the “median” from the “0” 
circle on radius 56. The cost in this school is considerably above “middle half.’’ 

In Part I this school spends almost three times as much for administration per attendance week as the 
median cost. On this score the cost is also above the “middle half,’’ since the “‘dotted’’ curve meets 
radius 56 beyond the outer “long-dash”’ circle. 

In Part IT this school spends for instruction per attendance week 1.75 times the median cost. On this 
score, also, the cost is above the “middle half.”’ . 

In Part III this school spends for the operation ofits plant over 5 times as much per attendance week as 
the median cost. Again, it is considerably above the “middle half.”’ 

In Part IV, a similar statement applies for the cost of maintenance. 

In Part V no data were submitted on the cost of miscellaneous items. 

In Part VI certain items in Parts I and II are combined to show the amount spent per attendance week 
for the salaries of principals, deans, and teachers. In school No. 56 the amount spent for salaries per 
attendance week is 1.8 times the median cost. The cost is above the “middle half,” since the dotted 
curve meets this radius beyond the outer “‘long-dash”’ circle. 

By noting the distances of the points on the curves from the “O” circle, it is possible in figure 
16 to compare the expenditures of one school with those of any other school for any function of expense. 
In Part I, for example, school No. 53 spends over twice as much per attendance week for administration 
as does school No. 52, since the “dotted” curve meets radius 53 twice as far from the “O” circle as the 
point of intersection of this curve with radius 52is distant from the “O” circle. 


The data of Table 25 are illustrated in figure 16, PartsI to VI. [n 
all parts of figure 16 and in Tables 23, 24, and 25, the order of the 
schools is the same. Attention is again called to the fact that the 
numbers of the schools indicate the relative sizes of the schools as 
measured by the number of attendance weeks. This means that the 
numbers have a significance in the interpretation of figure 16. 

The spiral curve indicates the ratios between the amounts spent 
per attendance week for all current expenses and the median amount 
for all current expenses (see Table 25, column 2). The spiral curve 
was used to represent the total current expenses rather than to 
represent any single function of expense so that comparison might 
easily be made. The spiral could represent any other item, in which 
case the spiral would not be the same and the order of schools would 
be governed by the order of the deviations of the function from the 
median. Schools falling within the middle half on the total cost of 
current expenses per attendance week are indicated in the middle of 
figure 16 (“Middle half—Current expenses’’). 

The limits of the middle half of the ratios on the various other 
items (administration, instruction, etc.) are indicated by the “long- 
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dash”’ circles. Thus if the ‘“‘dotted’’ curve meets any radius between 
the two “long-dash’’ circles, the school represented by that radius 
spends for the item considered an amount within the middle half as 
indicated at the bottom of Table 24. 

It is to be noted in considering the middle half that it may be 
creditable to an institution to be located either below or above the 
middle half on, certain items. Thus, for instance, it would seem 
altogether creditable for a school to be above the middle half on 
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M.M, 2 MIDDLE HALF CosT OF 
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1.55 AND .61) 
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ecece COST PER ATTENDANCE WERK FOR AIMINISTRATION AS RELATED TO THE MEDIAN COST, (90.56). 


Fia. 16, Part I.—The cost of administration compared with the median cost. 


cost of instruction or to be below the middle half on expenses of 
operation of school plant. A school having a very high total cost per 
attendance week will not usually fall within the middle zone on any 
item of expense. Thus the “dotted’’ curve will seldom enter this 
zone for the 14 schools having the highest cost per attendance week. 
Similarly, the “dotted” curve will usually fall below this zone for 
the 15 schools having the lowest cost per attendance week. 
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The dotted curve of figure 16, Part I, shows that the cost for 
administration per attendance week, in general, tends to be high 
when the cost for current expenses per attendance week is high, and 
low when the cost per attendance for current expenses is low, which 
is indicated by the fact that the dotted curve tends to follow the 
spiral curve. In several cases there are notable exceptions such as 
schools Nos. 52 and 39, which are low on this item, and schools Nos. 
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Fria. 16, Part II.—The cost ofinstruction compared with the median cost. 


9, 27, 21, and 48, which are comparatively high on this item. Thereis 
perhaps some error in the reports in the cases where the curve for 
administration falls beyond the scale. 

Attention is called to the fact that on the spiral curve practically 
all of the schools above the middle half (No. 58, through 51, to and 
including 45) are indicated by large numbers, which means that they 
are the smaller schools. This likely accounts for the high cost per 
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attendance week for current expenses in these institutions. Most of 
the schools below the median on the spiral (No. 36, through 14, to 
and including 38) are indicated by small numbers, thus signifying 
that they are the larger schools. This seems to point out that the 
larger schools are the less expensive. 

Two types of comparisons are possible in these figures. The first 
type is that of ies how one particular school stands on any one 
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qxmmep TOTAL COST PER ATTENDANCE WEEK AS RELATED TO THE MEDIAN Cost, ($6.45). 
PER ATTENDANCE WEEK FOR OPERATION AS RELATED TO THR MEDIAN Cost, ($1.52). 


Fia. 16, Part III.—The cost of operation as compared with the median cost. 


item, or on all items of expense as related to the central tendency, 
median of middle half. Thus by noting school No. 52 on all the parts 
of figure 16 it is evident that this school is high (above the median) on 
the cost per attendance week for each purpose, though relatively 
not so high on the operation of school plant (see fig. 16, Part IIT) as 
on the other items. It enters the ‘‘safety zone’’ on no function of 
expense. It is very high on maintenance and on miscellaneous items, 
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It must be kept in mind that it is a small school, as is indicated by 
the high number (52), and that its total current expenses per attend- 
ance week are high as indicated by the spiral curve. In similar 
manner it may be noted that school No. 2 is below the middle half 
on administration, above the median but within the middle half on 
instruction, below the median but within the middle half on opera- 
tion, ete. 


8.72 


= Om 7.00 
mo DATA. MIDDLE OF COST, 


OP MAINTENANGR PRR ATTENDANCE 
(BETWEEE 2.79 ASD 452). 


35.86 
«TOTAL COST PER ATTERDAUCE WEEK AS RELATED TO THE MEDIAN Cost, . ($6.43). 
COST PER ATTENDANCE WERK POR MAINTRNAUCR AS REL/TED TO THR MEDIAN COST, (90.29). 


Fig. 16, Part IV.—The cost of maintenance as compared with the median cost. 


The second type of comparison is that of showing how the expendi- 
tures of one school compare with those of another school for the same 
purpose. In this the distances of the points from the ‘‘0’’ cir- 
cle are to be noted and compared. Thus, school No. 53 spends 
about twice as much per attendance week for administration 
as does schoo] No. 52, as is explained in the directions for reading the 


figures. 
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The observation may be made that some items show much greater 
general variation from the median than do others, as is indicated by 
the different widths of the ‘‘middle half’’ on the different parts of 
figure 16. The ‘‘safety zones’’ are of different widths in the different 
charts. The least variation from the median is in the cost of instruc- 
tion (see fig. 16, Part IT) and in salaries of principals, deans, and 
teachers (see fig. AG, Part VI), and the greatest variation is in the cost 


ummmmme TOTAL COST PER ATTENDANCE WEEK AS RELATED TO THE MEDIAN COST, ($6.33). 


COST PER ATTENDANCE WEEK YOR MISCELLANEOUS AS RELATED TO THR MEDIAN CosT, ($0.25). 


Fia. 16, Part V.—The cost of miscellaneous items as compared with the median cost. 


of maintenance. In the latter case some schools may have included 
outlays in reporting maintenance. 

The relative proportion of the total current expenses going for each 
function of expense can be noted approximately on figure 16, Parts 
I-VI. If the expenditures for the various purposes in each school 
were ideally distributed, as indicated by the medians in Table 24, 
there would be no fluctuation from the spiral curve and the dotted 
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curve would fall on the spiral curve in each part of figure 16. In 
general, it is creditable to an institution to have minor deviations 
from the ‘‘spiral.”” When the percentage for any one item is above 
the median percentage for that item the ‘‘dotted’’ curve in general 
falls outside the spiral, and when the percentage for one item is less 
than the median percentage for that item the “dotted’’ curve falls 
within the spiral. In Part I school No. 53 is an illustration of the 
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(ARTWRES 1.45 ABD .78). 
mmm TOTAL CORT PER ATTENDANCE WEBK AS RELATED TO THE MEDIAN COST, ($6.<5). 


COST PRR ATTENDANCE WEEK FOR SALARINS OF PRINCIPALS, BEAMS, AND TRACHERS AS RELATED TO THE MEDIAN CosT, 
(95.54). 


Fig. 16, Part VI.—The salaries of principals, deans, and teachers as compared with the median cost. 


former, where the ‘‘dotted”’ curve meets the radius beyond the spiral 
point. Judging from the median, this school spends too high a 
proportion of its total current expenses for administration. This 
same fact is evident in Table 27, which shows that this school spends 
14.6 per cent for administration,.as compared with 8.7 per cent in 
-the median school. In Part I school No. 52 is an example of the 
Jatter, where the dotted curve falls inside the spiral curve, and where 
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the percentage spent for administration is less than the median 
(Table 27, column 12). This comparison holds in general, though 
there are slight differences due to the fact that the median is used 
instead of arithmetical average. The variation is usually restricted 
to about 10 per cent. In other words, when the proportion going 
for any function varies less than 10 per cent from the median propor- 
tion going for that purpose, the dotted curve is likely to fall on the 
opposite side of the spiral from that indicated by the table of per- 
centages. Where this variation is greater than 10 per cent the dotted 
curve falls within or without the spiral curve as indicated by the 
table of percentage. 


THE SALARY OF THE PRINCIPAL, 


TaBie 26.—Total current expenses and salaries of principals of 58 State normal schools, 


1917-18. 
Totaleurrent Salary of Total current Salary of 
xpenses. 
Ratioto| Ratioto || Tabi | Ratiot R 
able atio to atio to able atio to atio to 
22). | Amount. median. Amount.| median. 22). Amount. median. Amount. median. 
= 
1 \ 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
2 $199, 212 2.61 $5,000 1.39 39 $74, 782 0.98 $3, 800 1.06 
1 191, 780 2.51 6,000 1.67 19 74, 186 - 96 3, 800 1.06 
4 165, 645 2.16 2,000 - 56 46 3, 645 95 4,500 1.25 
12 39, 1.82 3,900 1.08 35 73,217 .4 3,750 1.04 
8 37, 1.80 5,500 1.53 52 71, 568 -% 3,500 97 
29| 132,317 1.73| 6,000 1.67 33 69,715 “91 | 3,000 "83 
6| 123,236 1.61; 5,000 1.39 68, 966 ‘90 | 32500 ‘97 
23} 122,777 42500 1.25 53 66, 087 3,000 ‘83 
5| 119,816 1.57| 4)500 1.25 41 64, 881 185 | 3,063 
9 117,917 1.54 4,000 1 17 64, 180 84 4,000 Lu 
10 115, 945 1.52 3,600 1.00 45 63, - 83 3,375 94 
14 114, 837 1.50 5,000 1.39 32 62, 724 -82 3,350 -93 
ll , 489 1.48 4,300 1.19 61, -8l 3,250 -90 
22 110, 741 1.45 3,000 83 36 59, 541 -78 3, 600 1.00 
13 109, 774 1.43 3,000 83 43 54,074 on 3,000 - 83 
51| 104,927 1.37| 3,500 ‘97 47 52, 100 | 5,000 1.39 
16 103, 010 1.35 5,000 1.39 55 50, 126 - 66 3, 500 -97 
3 102, 385 1.34 4,000 1.11 42 48, - 64 3,250 . 90 
15 98, 409 1.29 4,000 Lil 54 47, 764 -62 3, 250 - 90 
34 96, 442 1.26 4,500 1.25 21 47,061 -62 3,000 .8 
7 95, 266 1,24 4,000 1.11 49 45, 597 -60 3, 208 89 
18 93, 555 1.22 4, 250 1.18 50 43, 033 56 2,500 - 69 
37 90, 325 1.18 4,300 1.19 44 42, 984 56 3,000 8 
28 89) 851 1.17| 43000 Lil 34, 459 33100 ‘86 
30 83, 000 1.08 4,000 111 58 28, 437 32 2,100 -61 
26 82, 693 1.08 4,000 1.0 24 26, 922 35 2,040 57 
25 79, 452 1.04 4,000 57 22, 036 2, 200 - 61 
40 ” 246 1.01] 1,754 49 48 15, 444 23000 56 
31 76,519 1.00 2,700 75 38 12, 576 -16 1,200 -33 
(?) 76, 246 1.00 3,600 


: bo er limit of the middle half of the amounts or of the ratios. 
edian. 
3 Lower limit of the middle half of the amounts or of the ratios. 


Figure 17 (see page 58) shows the salaries of the principals of State 
normal schools as compared to the number of attendance weeks (indi- 
cated by the number of the school) and as compared to the total 
amount for current expenses (indicated by the spiral curve). This 
figure is to be read like figure 16, except that the order of the schools 
is not the same as in figure 16. The data are given in Table 26. 
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TABLE 27.—Per cent of the total current expense of cach of 58 State normal schools which was expended for the different purposes, 1917-18. 
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4 The institutions are named in order of current expense per attendance week, 
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To show what proportion of their total current expenses the schools 
spend for the various purposes the data of Table 26 were computed. 
This table is to be read as follows: The institution at Johnson, Vt., 
expended 7.4 per cent of its total current expense for the salary of 
the principal, 1.9 per cent for other expenses of educational adminis- 
tration, 53.8 per cent for deans and teachers, etc. 


: Uf 

| MI] 


TOTAL CURRENT EXPENSES AS RELATKD TO THE CURRENT EXPENSES IN THE MEDIAN GCHOOL, (976,246). 
becca THE GALARY OF THB PRINCIPAL AS RELATRD TO THE SALARY OF THR PRINCIPAL IN THE MEDIAN SCHOOL, (5 ,600). 


Fig. 17.—The salary of the principals in 58 State normal schools. 
Explanation of figure 17. The salary of the principal in 58 State normal schools. 


To read curves observe: 

Schools are numbered as in figure 16. (See Table 22.) 

Beginning with school No. 2, schools are arranged around the circle in the decreasing order of their total 
current expenses. Thus, school No. 2 spends 2.61 times as much as the median, or school No. 31; school 
No. 1 spends 2.51 times the median, etc. 

i The salary of the principal in school No. 2 is 1.39 times the median salary, which is indicated by circle 
I No. 1. The salary of this principal is above the “middle half’ since the “‘dotted”’ curve meets this 
; radius above the outer “long-dash”’ circle. 

This school, being No. 2, is second in size as measured by the total number of attendance weeks. Con- 
sequently a higher salary than would be indicated by the ‘‘middle zone” is to te . The total 
current expenses in this school are higher than those in any other of these 58 schools. The large amount 
of money expended is another index as to the importance of this principalship and tends to justify a salary 
above the ‘“‘middle half.” 

The st of one nam may be com: with that of another by noting the relative distances of 
the “dotted”’ curve from the “0” line. us, the salary paid the principal in school No. 1 is 3 times as 
much as the salary of the principal in school No. 4. These two schools are nearly equal in size and incur 
about the same current expenses. School No. 4 is for colored persons. 
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40.1 .| } 
| 50.2 18.9 | 
41.9 15.2 | 
‘ 36.3 15.1 | i. 
29.3 14.7 
26.7 14.6 | 
19.3 14.3 
18.5 12.6 | 
; 17.6 12.4 | 31 | 
16.3 12.3 24 | 
15.8 12.3 2B 
13.3 12.0 | 
: 11.3 11.9 | 97 
|: 9.5 10.9 
9.3 10.6 62 
8.0 10.6 
7.7 10.6 44 
7.4 9.8 43 
7.3 9.7 . 38 
6.6 9.7 31 
6.3 9.5 27 
5.7 9.3 24 
5.6 9.3 20 
5.3 9.1 20 
4.9 8.9 12 
4.5 8.9 || 
14.4 18.7 88 
4.0 8.7 || i 86 
3.8 | 8.5 80 
3.5 8.3 | || i 73 . | 
3.4 | 8.3) 69 | 
3.4 81) | 59 
= | 3.2 7.9 | | i 56 
5 2.9 | 7.9} | 42 
2.9 | 78 | 30 |. 
14 | 2.8 7.7 | | 29 
2.8 7.6 | 26 
1 2.5 7.5 | 22 
9 2.5 7.5 | || 20 
1 2.5 7.3 | 
Seal 2.3 7.3 | 72 
2.3 7.1 | | 66 
2.3 6.9 | 64 
| 2:2 6.9 | | 64 
2.0 6.7 .5 57 
1.8 6.6 12 | 
1.8 6.6 04 | 
1.7 6.6 | 88 
| | | 
J 
Median. 
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Table 28 shows the percentages of Table 25 arranged in serial 
order. This gives some idea of the variation among the different 
percentages expended for the various functions. It also shows the 
middle half of each group of percentages. With its use the rela- 
tive expenditures of an institution can easily be compared with the 
general practice of the 58 schools. Thus, for example, school No. 
2 falls below the middle half on the percentage expended for busi- 
ness administration, below the middle half on the salary of the presi- 
dent, below the middle half on other expenses of educational ad- 
ministration, above the middle half on the salaries of deans and 
teachers, above the middle half on textbooks and supplies of instruc- 
tion, within the middle half on operation of school plant, below 
the middle half on maintenance, within the middle half on auxiliary 
agencies and sundry activities, and below the middle half on fixed 
charges. 


ACCURACY. 


Every precaution was taken to secure accuracy in this study of 
normal schools. There may be, however, some errors in the com- 
puted data. There seem to be a few errors in certain reports as 
has been noted above in the discussion of the wide deviation from 
the median in the cost of maintenance. There is also a slight error 
due to using the median instead of the arithmetical mean as the 
average. The median is a counting average and is not much affected 
by extremely high or low cost. Thus, in Table 24 the sum of the 
median amounts in columns 3-11, inclusive, is $5.76, while the 
median amount in column 2 is $6.43. To be ideal a school would 
spend $6.43 per attendance week and at the same time to be ideal 
on the distribution of its expenditures the total cost per attendance 
week would be only $5.76. The variation here, it will be noted, 
is restricted to about 10 per cent. A similar error may be noted 
in Table 28. The sum of the median percentages in columns 1-9, 
inclusive, is 96.6, instead of 100. This is due to the fact that the 
median is a counting average and is not mathematically exact, 
which means that extremely high and low cost do not materially 
affect it. In the case of the arithmetical mean or common average, 
extremely high cost or low cost affects the average very materially. 
In this chapter, in this study of expenditures, it is thought best 
to use the median rather than the arithmetical average because 
extremely high costs for any purpose may be due to erroneous 
reports. By its use the general effect of an erroneous distribution 
of expenditures in a few schools is minimized, The median, there- 
fore, shows the central tendency better than the arithmetical average 
in studying expenditures. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS, 1917. 


TaBLeE 29.—Distribution of normal schools according to the number of weeks in the sum- 
mer sessions of 1917. 


Number of || Number of 
schools, schools. 
Weeks in summer session. aa Weeks in summer session. 

Private. Pri- 

| State. vate. State vate. 
| Total number of reports...) 130 | 16 


The summer sessions of normal schools are an important item. 
There were 130 reported in State normal schools and 16 in private 
normal schools for the summer of 1917. 

From Table 29 it is evident that the most common length of 
summer session was 6 weeks, and the next most common was 12 
weeks. 


TABLE 30.—Distribution of normal schools according to the number of instructors im 
he summer sessions of 1917. 


Number of Number of 
schools. schools. 
Number of instructors. Number of instructors. 
Pri- | Pri- 
State vate. State. | vate. 
9 1 Total number of reports. . 125 16 


161, 70, 74, 79, 81, 88, 92, and 98. 


From Table 30 some knowledge of the size of faculty in the sum- 
mer sessions may be noted. A total of 3,582 instructors, an average 
of almost 29 per school, was reported by 125 State schools, while 
16 private schools reported a total of 240 instructors, an average 
of 15 per school. 
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Tasie 31.-—Distribution of normal schools according to the number of students enrolled 
in the summer sessions of 1917. 


Number of | | Number of 
schools. schools. 
Students enrolled. So Students enrolled. 
State State, | 
| 
_ Total number of reports....' 116 | 15 
) 


1 1,254, 1,333, 1,377, 1,505, 1,606, 1,700, 1,731, 1,960, and 2,255. 


The size of the student body is shown in Table 31. A number of 
summer schools are very large, 13 enrolling more than 1,000 students. 
A total of 52,810 students was reported enrolled by 116 State schools, 
an average of about 445 per school, while 15 private norma! schools 
reported for the summer an enrollment of 1,814, an average of about 
121 per school. 


i CHANGES IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL LIST. 
I. State normal schools: 


Reporting in 1916 but not in 1918— 


Moundville, Ala., State Normal School. 

El Rito, N. Mex., Spanish-American Normal School. 
Memphis, Tenn., West Tennessee State Normal School. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., Middle Tennessee State Normal School. 
Athens, W. Va., Concord State Normal School. 


Reporting in 1918 but not in 1916— 


Commerce, Tex., East Texas Normal College. 
Eau Claire, Wis., State Normal School. 


No longer rated as a normal school— 
Pembroke, N. C., Indian Normal College. 
Transferred to the list of private normal schools— 


Tuskegee, Ala., Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute. 
Hampton, Va., Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 


II. City normal schools: 
i Reporting in 1916 but not in 1918— 
| * Shenandoah, Iowa, Western Normal College. 


Cohoes, N. Y., Cohoes Training School. 
Reporting in 1918 but not in 1916— 


Albert Lea, Minn., Albert Lea High School. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Pittsburgh Training School for Teachers. 
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III. County normal schools: 
Reporting in 1918 but not in 1916— 


Ludington, Mich., Mason County Normal School. 
Manistee, Mich., Manistee County Normal School. 
All of the county normal schools of Ohio which reported. 


IV. Private normal schools: 
Reporting in 1916 but not in 1918— 


Pea Ridge, Ark., Pea Ridge Masonic College. 

Madison, Fla., Florida Normal Institute. 

Marion, Ind., Marion Normal Institute. 

Muncie, Ind., Muncie National Institute. 

Bloomfield, Iowa, Normal and Scientific Institute. 

Boston, Mass., Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 

New York, N. Y., Jenny Hunter Kindergarten Training School. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Froebellian School for Women. 

Memphis, Tenn., La Moyne Normal Institute. 

Richmond, Va., Richmond Training School for Kindergartners. 


Reporting in 1918 but not in 1916— 


Chicago, Ill., Normal School of Physical Education. 

Chicago, Ill., Technical Normal School of Chicago. 

Ammendale, Md., Ammendale Normal Institute. 

Cambridge, Mass., Lesley Normal School. 

Santee, Nebr., Santee Normal Training School. 

Newark, N. J., Newark Normal School for Physical Education and 
Hygiene. 

Bridgeport, Conn., Connecticut Froebel Kindergarten and Primary 
Training School. 

Hartford, Conn., Culver-Smith Kindergarten Training School. 

Washington, D. C., Columbia Kindergarten Training School. 

Miami, Fla., Miami Kindergarten Normal School. 

Chicago, Ill., Pestalozzi-Froebel Kindergarten Training School. 

Springfield, Mass., Springfield Normal Kindergarten Training School. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Cincinnati Kindergarten Training School. 

Oberlin, Ohio, Oberlin Kindergarten Training School. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Froebel Kindergarten Training School. 

Dallas, Tex., Dallas Kindergarten Training School. 

Fort Worth, Tex., Fort Worth Kindergarten and Teachers’ Training 
School. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


State normal schools.—Of the types of normal schools herein dis- 
cussed the State schools are by far the most important in the train- 
ing of teachers. These institutions have increased in number in the 
period 1900-1918. They have also increased in size as measured by 
the average size of faculty, the average enrollment, the average size 
of library, and the average income. 

The distribution tables on the number of instructors, the enroll- 
ment, the amount of practice teaching, the model and practice school 
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enrollment, the property valuation, the size of library, and the total 
expenditures indicate that there is great variation among the differ- 
ent State normal schools in these respects. 

Wide differences exist in the policies of the different States regard- 
ing their State normal schools. Several States provide many institu- 
tions, while a number of States provide only one or two. Only 42 
States have State normal schools separately organized; 3 States have 
State teachers’ colleges. 
| The policies of administration and control are very different in the 
different States. In Wisconsin, for example, all receipts which the 
schools received from fees, productive funds, ete., are turned over to 
the central State authorities. All available receipts for the schools 
come directly from State appropriations. A somewhat similar policy 
of centralized control obtains‘in several other States, as in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. In most States, however, administrative con- 
trol is not so highly centralized, the individual schools having greater 
freedom in this matter. 

A third difference in State policies pertains to the financial support 
i of the State normal schools. Figure 15 shows that the proportion 
of total income for current expenses which comes from public funds 


varies in the different States, it being over 97 per cent in one State 
and about 20 per cent in another. 
: It is a notable fact that in later years a smaller percentage of the 
income of State normal schools was appropriated from public funds 
than was the case in the earlier part of the period 1900-1918 (see 
fig. 13). 

The study of expenditures shows that there is great variation in 
this item as to the total amounts spent by the different schools, as to 
the proportionate amounts spent for various purposes. 

The summer schools are a very important feature in the work of 
the State normal schools. 

City and county normal schools.—The number of city normal schools 
remained almost the same throughout the period considered. Several 
of these are large institutions, as was noted in the discussion of the 
distribution tables. Others are not so large, the instructors being 
few in number and the enrollment frequently small. These schools 
usually have large practice schools and give much attention to this 
phase of training. 

The county normal schools are of more recent development than 
are the city normal schools. In late years they have increased 
rapidly in number. They are becoming an important factor in the 
training of teachers. 

Private normal schools——The number of private normal schools 
decreased rapidly in the period 1900-1918. In general, the average 
private normal school of later years is larger than was the average 
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private normal school of earlier years. This means one of two 
things, either that the larger schools tend to survive or that the 
schools which continue are becoming larger. Private normal schools 
tend to become a less important factor in the training of teachers. 
They are yet, however, important in training teachers, especially 
teachers for special phases of work, such as physical education and 
kindergarten teaching. 
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\ CHAPTER II. 
STATISTICS OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, 1917-18. 


Contents.—Classification of high schools—Junior high schools—Number of high schools—Public and 
private high schools—Size of high schools—Number of schools of each type—Amount of schooling 
afforded by the high schools—Number of instructors—The teaching load—Number of students—Dis- 
tribution of students by grades—How much schooling each student gets—Four-year schools—late of 
increase in high-school enrollment—Per cent of population in high schools—What the schools offer— 
Graduates—Graduates going to college—High-school property—High-school libraries—The cost of 
high-school education—Salaries of principals— Expenditures for sites, buildings, and other permanent 
impr ts—Statistical tables. 


The following pages present the statistics of public high schools, 
revealing as far as possible the direct bearing of the data collected 
on current secondary school problems. To accomplish this end the 
presentation, necessarily, is divided into two fields: First, that 
making historical comparisons, and second, that showing present con- 
ditions. The first shows trend or evolution; the second, status or 
accomplishment. The former treatment is limited by the scope of 
all previous inquiries; the latter, only by the brevity of the statisti- 
cal schedule now in use. As the statistics of public and private 
: high schools were not tabulated separately previous to 1890, no 
attempt has been made to antedate this beginning in the establish- 
ment of historical trends. Where the statistics of private high 
schools have been incorporated, their inclusion has been definitely 
indicated. The basis used in separating the public and private 
high school is that of control. A secondary school controlled by a 
publicly elected or appointed board of education has been consid- 
ered as a public high school—all others as private high schools or 
academies. As the classification adopted may not always conform 
to the local conception of a public or private high school, some of 
the schools locally considered as public may have been included in 
the report on private high schools, or vice versa. As the list of 
public high schools is very large, the detailed statistics of each school 
have not been printed. State summaries, however, have been made, 
and grand summaries for the United States. The statistics have 
‘been focalized by means of graphic presentations, disclosing im- 
portant relationships not readily apparent in tabular form. 


CLASSIFICATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Probably no one factor has influenced the development of the 
,modern high school more than the standards determined by the. 
123 
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various accrediting associations and bodies. There is no national ac- 
crediting association which would serve to bring all high schools up 
to the same minimum standard. The sectional accrediting associa- 
tions have different standards. It may not be possible for a repre- 
sentative number of high schools in each State to meet the standards 
established by one of these sectional associations operating in another 
part of the country. Consequently, greater fairness will ensue if the 
classification of high schools determined by each State prevails. Or- 
dinarily, the high schools in a State are rated by the State board of 
education, or by the State superintendent of public instruction, to 
determine the fitness of their graduates to meet college entrance re- 
quirements. The standards set vary in the different States, but gen- 
erally a school is not given first rating unless it offers four years of 
secondary work and meets the entrance requirements prescribed by the 
State university or some other recognized college or university. Ina 
few instances the State university prepares the classification of high 
schools. In this report the high schools in each State are divided 
into three classes, viz, fully accredited, partially accredited or recog- 
nized, and nonaccredited high schools. The first class includes those 
schools whose graduates are unconditionally admitted to collegiate 
work in the State university or some other generally recognized 
standard college or university. The second class of schools includes 
those whose work is recognized by the college or university for meet- 
ing only a part of the prescribed entrance requirements, and which 
either do not offer four years of secondary work or offer some work 
of a lower grade than the college or university cares to recognize. 
On the other hand, partially accredited schools may not offer a cur- 
riculum including some of the subjects which first-class schools offer. 
These schools are generally of lower grade than the fully accredited 
schools. The third class of schools includes all high schools which 
have not yet been officially recognized by the accrediting body. In 
a few States such schools do not exist. In a few other States many 
important schools, refusing to comply with the standards set by the 
State accrediting body, are still in this class. But in general the 
nonaccredited schools are of lower grade than the partially accred- 
ited high schools. In every case the classification used is the one 
reported to the United States Bureau of Education by the State 
superintendent of public instruction. So many problems are con- 
tingent upon these classifications that the data reported by the 
various high schools have been tabulated accordingly. 

The reports also have been tabulated to show the statistics of 
four-year, three-year, two-year, and one-year high schools. As 
many four-year high schools are not fully accredited, the preceding 
classification as to grade does not suffice for all purposes. In this 
classification the States are fairly and impartially compared. No 
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local definition operates to put any State at a disadvantage. The 
further importance of this grouping will appear in proper sequence. 
Another classification of the data supplied has been made to show 
separately the statistics of city and rural high schools. ‘This classi- 
fication has been made on the basis of support, it being generally 
agreed that rural support will look toward rural interests, and city 
support toward city interests. The following definition of a rural 
high school has been used in grouping the reports: A rural high school 
is one supported by a State, a county, a township, or a district 
(not in the sense of a single school district), or by an independent 
village which had a population less than 2,500 in 1910. Union 
high schools are considered as rural. A city high school is one sup- 
ported by a city having a population of 2,500 and over in 1910. 
Many of the rural high schools are located in cities having a population 
of 2,500 or over, and in many instances serve as city high schools as 
well, but are supported by a rural taxing unit, i. e., by a unit larger 
than that determined by the corporate limits of the city proper. 
In case the city had a population of 10,000 or over, such a dual high 
school has been considered as a city high school, it being thought 
that such a large municipality would more generally determine the 
curriculum of the high school and would contribute very largely to 
its support. These city high schools have been divided into two 
groups, the first including all of those high schools supported by 
cities which had a population of 5,000 or over, and the second those 
supported by cities having a population from 2,500 to 4,999 in 1910. 
There are about as many cities in the first group as in the second, 
but about twice as many high schools. This division enables one 
to compare, roughly, the statistics of high schools in the larger 
cities in 1918 with the corresponding data for city schools found in the 
preceding statistical report of the Commissioner of Education. If 
‘some are inclined to question the practice of considering as cities 
municipalities having a population from 2,500 to 4,999, the statis- 
tics of the high schools located in such places may be combined with 
those of rural high schools. To facilitate reference to these two 
classes of cities in the following pages the larger municipalities are 
denominated “‘cities’’ and the smaller ones, ‘‘ villages.” 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


A further classification of high-school statistics has also been 
made to show the present status of the junior high school movement. 
In no case have any pupils in the sixth grade been considered as 
junior high-school pupils. In only a very few instances has an 
organization of the seventh and eighth grades alone been considered 
as a junior high school, it being thought that such a plan savored 
strongly of departmental_teaching in the elementary school. Gener- 
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ally, the junior high school includes pupils in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, and the senior high school, students in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades. In no case has a junior high-school 
organization been allowed to appear in this report if the senior high 
school associated with it did not continue through the twelfth grade, © 
thereby giving opportunity to all students to complete a four-year 
secondary course. The rigidity with which the reports were edited 
in these respects has probably reduced the statistics of junior high 
schools to a truthful minimum. The inclusion of the statistics of — 
junior high schools in this report has not obliterated the purely 
secondary school statistics and has not vitiated historical com-. 
parisons. 

High schools which have not been organized into junior and 
senior high schools, but which are still operated on the conventional 
two-year, three-year, or four-year plan are called “regular” high 
schools in this report. 
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NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The total number of high schools included in this report is 13,951. 
This number represents an increase of 1,948 over the number réport- 
ing in 1916. The mailing list maintained by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion includes the names of 16,300 public high schools. This mailing 
list has been compiled from lists of high schools supplied by the 
various State officers of education, and undoubtedly is complete. 
It is, therefore, evident that 2,349 high schools did not submit a 
report to this office in 1918. The other figures in Table 1 showing 
the number of schools reporting are probably correspondingly small. 
The number of public high schools has increased over 452 per cent 
since 1890. Some concrete conception of this enormous increase 
may be gained when it is noted that more than one high school has 
been established each day in each calendar year since 1890—a high 
school a day for 28 years. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The comparative importance of public and private high schools 
in educating the youth of the Nation is shown graphically in figure 1. 
In 1890, when the statistics of public and private high schools were 
first treated separately, only 60.8 per cent of the high schools in the 
country were under public control. In 1918 over 87 per cent of all 
secondary schools reporting are under public control. These per- 
centages are not so significant, however, as those pertaining to the 
student body. At the former date 68 per cent of all high-school 
students were enrolled in public schools; at the latter date the cor- 
responding percentage had risen to 91.2 These complementary 
changes should not be misconstrued. It is shown in the report 
on private high schools that the increase in enrollment in these 
schools has about kept pace with the increase in population. In 
figure 18 it is seen that public high school enrollment has advanced 
at a much more rapid rate than the mere increase in population 
would indicate. It is, therefore, seen that the changes evident in 
figure 1 are not due to an absolute decrease in the status of private 
high schools, but to the phenomenal increase in the importance of 
public high schools. The “‘student’’ curve in this figure runs above 
the ‘‘school’’ curve because the average public high school enrolls a 
larger student body than the average private high school. 


SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The rapid progress made by the present high-school movement 
has brought into existence a number of small high schools which 
have not yet reached ‘maturity.’ With the growth of cities large 
high schools develop; with the movement to carry high-school ad- 
vantages to rural children many small high schools spring up. Upon 
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the size of these high schools depends the possibility of offering a 
narrow, or an enriched, program of studies. The State course of 
study for secondary schools must conform largely to the size of high 
schools which it is destined to govern. With the large high school 
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Fia. 1.—Public high schools versus private high schools and academies, 1890-1918. 


comes a larger teaching staff and an opportunity to offer commercial, 
home economics, manual training, trade training, and teacher train- 
ing subjects, as well as the usual academic work. The smaller high 
schools with only one, two, or three teachers can not hope to offer 
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so great a variety of training and usually limit their activity to giv- 
ing the academic subjects, or possibly a small amount of work in 
agriculture. 

The development of athletic activities must necessarily be re- 
stricted in these smaller schools. So vital is this information thought 
to be to those who determine the policies of the high schools that a 
careful study has been made concerning the distribution of high 
schools in each State according to the number of students enrolled. 
Junior high school students have been included in this analysis. 


TABLE 3.—Data used in the construction of the curves in figure'2. 


Schools in Schoolsin . Schoolsin Schools in Sehools in 
United States. | Massachusetts.| California. Montana. Virginia. 

er er er er er 

— cent o — cent of — cent of — cent of — cent of 
* | total. * | total. * | total. * | total. g 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 
23.1 10 4.2 5 1.8 50 40.3 152 36.6 
27.4 45 18.9 40 14.5 25 20. 2 160 38.6 
15.5 27 11.3 35 12.7 16 12.9 45 10.8 
9.0 14 5.9 29 10.6 13 10.5 21 5.1 
5.7 15 6.3 24 8.7 6 4.9 il 2.6 
3.2 13 5.5 22 8.0 1 8 4 1.0 
2.5 6 2.5 19 6.9 0 0 3 Py | 
1.9 6 2.5 10 3.6 2 1.6 4 1.0 
1.2 4 1.7 7 2.6 1 8 2 5 
1.0 7 2.9 5 1.8 0 0 0 0 
-9 5 2.1 5 1.8 0 0 1 2 
8 4 1.7 6 2.2 1 8 0 0 
-6 2 1.5 1 8 0 
+7 4 1.7 8 2.9 0 0 0 -0 
5 6 2.5 3 11 0 .0 0 0 
4 4 1.7 1 -4 0 0 2 -5 
0 2 +7 1 8 0 
«3 3 1.3 2 yf 0 0 0 +0 
+2 2 8 2 7 1 8 2 5 
1 1 1 8 0 
4.5 60 25.2 45 16.4 5 4.0 8 1.9 
13,951} 100.0} 238] 100.0] 275| 100.0) 124] 1000) 415] 100.0 


If the high schools in the United States are assembled in groups 
in such a manner that group one includes all schools enrolling 1 to 
25 students; group two, those schools with 26 to 50 students; group 
three, the schools having from 51 to 75 students, etc., itis found that 
almost one-fourth of the high schools in this country have fewer 
than 26 students, and over one-fourth of them from 26 to 50 stu- 
dents. Thus over one-half of the high schools have an enrollment 
not exceeding 50 students. Less than 5 per cent of the high schools 
have an enrollment exceeding 500 students. These facts are shown 
in Table 3 and in figure 2. 

In this figure, also, similar curves have been constructed for Cali- 
fornia and Massachusetts, both of which have comparatively large 
percentages of schools enrolling a large number of students, and for 
Montana and Virginia, both of which have comparatively large per- 
centages of very small schools. Clearly, the curricula possible in the 
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larger schools in California and Massachusetts could not be prescribed 
for the smaller schools in Montana and Virginia. It is shown below 
that the per student cost in larger high schools is less than that in 
small high schools. It can not be maintained, therefore, that grceator 
efficiency will, necessarily, result from a large per capita cost in sec- 
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MASSACHUSETTS. CALIFORNIA. 


Fic. 2.—Percentage distribution of high schools according to enrollment in the United States and in 
four representative States, 1917-1918. 

ondary education. In Virginia three-fourths of the high schools do 

not have an enrollment exceeding 50 students. In California only 

one-sixth of the high schools are so small. More elaborate high-school 

activities, therefore, can be required of the high schools in California 

than of the high schools in Virginia. 
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TABLE 4.—Number of high schools enrolling the number of students indicatea in the headings, 1917-18—Continued. 
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In Table 4 the high schools of each State have been assembled in 
groups of 50 students each. From this table any State can determine | 
the comparative size { its high schools. 


TaBLE 5.—Significant points relating to the enrollment in public high schools, 1917-18. 


Number of pupils in— Total 
Total high- 
States. school 
First | Median | Third of high 
Smallest Largest | Average enroll- 
il 
school. | quartile | schoo! | quartile | school. | ‘school. | | trent | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 ; 
United States .. 2 27 50 100 8, 440 124} 13,951 | 1,735,619 
Alabama............. 4 32 58 2,191 95 196 18, 532 
14 49 85 212 166 25 4,159 
Arkansas...........-. 6 27 46 85 1,196 86 149 12,844 
California............ 17 68 128 299 8, 440 335 275 92,100 
Colorado............. ll 36 72 145 1,490 153 133 20,342 
13 7 127 340 3,001 325 71 23, 103 
ER 10 22 44 68 1,1 83 31 2, 566 
District of Columbia. 411 497 550 1,127 2,489 989 7 6, 926 
i. ae 10 18 34 66 1,663 80 115 9, 207 
Georgia... 9 28 47 97 1,003 85 23,739 
sss. 10 25 52 106 1, 048 94 117 11, 023 
Illinois....... 5 29 55 110 3, 075 163 651 106, 087 
Indiana...... 6 35 54 84 1,830 98 717 70,411 i 
eR 2 25 48 87 1,585 83 677 56, 1 
10 32 52 100 2,152 102 539 § 
Kentucky............ i 10 22 37 68 1,979 75 293 21,876 
Louisiana............ 8 30 43 72 982 73 210 15, 
5 24 48 82 1,383 89 203 18, 121 
Maryland............ 10 39 60 134 1,427 147 92 13, 
Massachusetts........ 12 55 131 3, 294 352 238 83, 
Michigan............. 9 27 64 127 2,664 142 519 73,845 
Minnesota... . eis 10 29 60 118 2,601 130 407 52,937 a 
Lo an pi- 10 29 50 96 1,091 78 172 13, 421 
Missourl. < 3 23 43 89 2,256 101 573 57, 786 
pevae 3 14 37 80 1,127 86 124 10, 669 
Nebraska. ..........- 9 24 43 71 2,112 72 421 30, 332 
Co”) See 13 24 41 67 23 
New Hampshire. . .. 6 32 54 130 1,145 124 76 9, 386 
New Jersey. ......... 12 R8 167 356 3,670 348 152 52,920 
New Mexico... ....... 3 29 52 104 87 3,750 
New York. .......... 3 28 55 123 7,508 229 729; 167,187 
North Carolina. ...... 5 25 41 675 60 298 17,85: 
North Dakota........ 10 16 29 57 572 50 256 12,816 
25 47 87 2,321 120 9387} 112,159 
Oklahoma. . ......... 10 24 50 103 1,914 98 364 x 
4 17 37 76 1,880 105 183 19, 401 
Pennsylvania 5 24 42 lll 2,600 135 994 134, 518 
Rhode Island 9 75 210 645 1,279 377 22 8, 
South Carolina. 10 27 66 516 60 147 8,770 
th Dakota. 8 24 40 67 680 62: 195 12, 138 
Tennessee...........- 6 21 41 80 1,498 79 226 17,963 
4 26 50 86 1,849 94 673 049 
VReinindcdasisnice. 36 88 177 297 1, 295 43 12,699 
Vermont... 13 38 8&3 147 916 118 78 9, 237 
Vir, 10 19 32 1,991 64 415 640 
Washington.......... 9 19 41 2, 119 293 34, 902 
West Virginia... 8 25 100| 1,955 109 164| 17,863 
Wisconsin...........- 13 45 69 140 1,274 138 362 49,949 
Wyoming..... bea citced 6 19 46 105 389 78 43 3,347 


1 The school one-fourth of the way from the smallest to the largest one. Thus in Alabama it is school 
ew oc al 49; in Arizona, school number 6; in New Mexico, school number 11; and in Rhode Island, school 
num 

2 In case of an odd — the the school. Thus in Arizona it is 
school number 13. In case 0 itr the point midway between the two 
middleschools. Thusin chanel tt is the st midway between sehools number 98 and 99. 

3 The school one-fourth of the way from the largest to the smallest one. (See Note 1), 
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The data exhibited in Table 5 were secured in the following manner: 
The high schools in each State were arranged in the order of the total 
number of students enrolled in each school, beginning with the smallest 
and advancing to the largest. The enrollment in the smallest school 
and in the largest school in each State is shown in the table. The 
school one-fourth of the way from the smallest to the largest school 
is called the first quartile school; the one half-way up the array, the 
median school; the one three-fourths the way up, the third quartile 
school. Thus, one-fourth of the high schools in the United States — 
enroll from 2 to 27 students; another fourth, from 27 to 50 students; 
another fourth, from 50 to 100 students, and the last fourth, over 100 
students. 

Similarly, one-half of the 13,951 high schools in the country have 
an enrollment between 27 and 100 students. A distribution of all the 
high schools in each State also appears in this table. 

These facts for the different States are shown graphically in figure 3. 
The States are here arranged in the order of the magnitude of the 
median school. Rhode Island (the District of Columbia not being 
considered) has the largest and North Dakota the smallest median 
school. In Rhode Island as many schools have an enrollment greater 
than 210 students as have an enrollment less than that number. 
In North Dakota the corresponding dividing line is the school enrolling 
only 29 students. If the arithmetical average had been used instead 
of the median, the graph would tell a different story. Thus New 
York would come seventh in the list instead of sixteenth, the very 
large high schools in New York City having a tendency to draw the 
average away from the median for the State. The inadequacy of the 
arithmetical mean to describe this central tendency is clearly shown 
in this instance, since over three-fourths of the high schools in New 
York State have an enrollment less than the average. A similar 
condition prevails in many other States. In fact, over three-fourths 
of all high schools in the United States have an enrollment consider- 
ably less than the average, the average being 124 and the third quartile 
only 100. 

The dotted line at the left in figure 3 indicates the enrollment in 
the smallest school in each State. Thus, Utah has the largest smallest 
school, and Iowa the smallest smallest school. The left end of the 
black bar in each State indicates the size of the first quartile school 
and the right end of the bar the size of the third quartile school. 
The bars embrace the zone including the middle half of the schools in 
each State. Thus, in Massachusetts one-half of the schools enroll 
from 55 to 520 students. A short bar indicates that one-half (middle) 
the schools in a State are about the same size, while a long bar indicates 
a wider distribution. A few very large schools do not operate mate- 
rially in prolonging the bar. 
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IOWA... 
MAINE... 
GEORGIA. 
OHIO, 
ARKANSAS... 
WYOMIWG. . 
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THE ENROLIMENT IN THE MEDIAN HIGH SCHOOL. 
THE AVERAGE ENROLLMENT IN HIGH SCHOOL. 
serewocescces THE ENROLIMENT IN THE SMALLEST HIGH SCHOOL 


STATES. STUDENTS ENROLLED 
50 100 150 200 250 300 350 400 450 se 
RHODE ISLAND... 22° 
UTAH. ! 3 
MASSACHUSETTS. . . 238 
TT 
COMMECTIGUT..... 7 
ARIZOWA. 25 
VERMONT. 78 
COIORADO. . 135 
Wa 362 
MICHIGAN. ....... 519. 
MIMMESOTA......- 
ALABAMA. 
NEW YORK........ 
| 


Fig. 3.—A classification of the high schools in each State, based on the total enrollment in each school, 
showing the smallest school, the first quartile school, the median school, the third quartile school, and 
the average school. The left end of the bar indicates the enrollment in the first quartile school and the 


right end the enrollment in the third quartile school. The total length of the bar denotes the distribu. 


tion of enrollment in the middle fifty per cent of the high schools, 1917-18. 
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It is of interest to note that a few high schools have a very large 
enrollment. Altogether, 632 schools (see Table 4) in the United 
States enroll over 500 students, and 278 schools enroll over 1,000 
students. These schools are larger than most colleges and univer- 
sities, and employ large faculties and offer a wide variety of subjects. 
The five largest high schools in the United States reporting to the 
Bureau of Education in 1917-18 are named below: 

(1) Polytechnic Evening High School (for boys), Los Angeles, Calif. Enrollment, 

8,440. 

(2) Commercial High School (for boys), Brooklyn, N. Y. Enrollment, 7,508. 

(3) Morris High School (coeducational), New York, N. Y. Enrollment, 6,733. 

(4) Washington Irving High School (for girls), New York, N. Y. Enrollment, 5,785. 

(5) Stuyvesant High School (for boys), New York, N. Y. Enrollment, 5,325. 

In no case do they include the elementary grades of junior high 
schools. In fact, they have not been orgs into junior and 
senior departments. 


TaBLe 6.—Data used in constructing the curve of actual distribution shown in figure 4, 


Per cent of | Aceumu- Enroll- | Percent of} Accumu- 
Orin schools in | lated per- | mentin | totalen- | lated per- 
wit each _| centages of | schools of | rollment in| centages of 
group. schools. jeach group. jeach group.| enrollment. 
1 Ru 3 4 5 6 

5 5 757, 496 43.7 43.7 

5 10 227, 860 13.1 56.8 

5 15 135, 7.8 64.6 

5 20 97,818 5.6 70.2 

5 25 77, 289 4.5 74.7 

5 30 64, 3.7.4 78.4 

5 35 54, 3.2 81.6 

5 40 47, 446 84.3 

5 45 41,641 2.4 86.7 

5 50 37,017 2) 88.8 

5 55 32,907 1.9 90.7 

5 60 , 301 1.7 92.4 

5 65 26, 157 1.5 93.9 

5 70 23, 082 1.3 95.2 

5 75 , 250 1.2 96. 4 

5 80 17,526 1.0 97.4 

5 85 15,017 0.9 98.3 

5 90 12, 0.7 99.0 

5 95 10, 146 0.6 99.6 

5 100 4; 0.4 100.0 


The foregoing considerations relative to the size of high schools 
do not definitely indicate the percentage of students enrolled in 
these large schools. While, relatively, few schools are very large, 
they enroll a large percentage of the student body. In figure 4 it is 
shown that 5 per cent of the schools enroll almost 44 per cent of all 
students. Twenty per cent of the schools enroll seven-tenths of 
the students. Conversely, one-half of the students enrolled are 
found in about 7 per cent of the schools. If each school enrolled 
exactly the same number of students, the curve of actual distribu- 
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tion would follow the line of equal distribution. The bowing of the 
former away from the latter indicates the inequality in the distri- 
bution of students in the various high schools. Greater variation 
exists among the public high schools than among the private high 
schools, as will be observed if this figure is compared with the cor- 


PER CBEST OF BTUDENTS. 


° do 20 50 70 80 90 200 

PER CEST OF 

CURVE OF ACTUAL DISTRIBUTION. LINE OF DISTRIBUTION. 


Fig. 4.—Percentage of students enrolled in any desired percentage of schools, 1917-18. To read the curve 
from the base line follow the vertical line from a given point to the curve of actual distribution. Find 
the point on the vertical scale corresponding to this intersection. In a similar way the curve may be 
read from the vertical scale. 


responding one relating to private schools, found in another chapter 
of this Biennial Survey. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS OF EACH TYPE. 


In figure 5 the public high schools and the students have been 
classified in accordance with the types of high schools for which 
statistics have been compiled. The number of city high schools 
constitutes less than 10 per cent of the total number of high schools, 
but they enroll over 52 per cent of the total number of students. 
Almost 85 per cent of the high schools are rural, but such schools 
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enroll only about 40 per cent of the students. The average size of 
a city high school is 653 students, while that of a rural school is only 
59 students. The village high schools occupy intermediate grounds, 
as shown in the figure. 

Almost one-half of the high schools are fully accredited, and they 
enroll over 84 per cent of all students. , 

The average number of students enrolled in an accredited high 
school is 213. The recognized or partially accredited high schools 
constitute almost 34 per cent of the total number of high schools, 
but they enroll only 10.7 per cent of the total number of students. 
They have an average enrollment of only 39. 

Over 76 per cent of all high schools offer a four-year course. These 
schools enroll over 95 per cent of the total number of students. It 
is highly significant that only 5 per cent of the students attending 
high school do not have the advantage of taking a four-year high- 
school course. As many of the three-year high schools annually 
evolve into four-year schools, this meager 5 per cent is unquestion- 
ably too large. The average enrollment in these four-year high 
schools is 156, while the schools with shorter courses are very small. 
It should be remembered that figure 5 includes the statistics of ele- 
mentary grades in junior high schools. 


AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING AFFORDED BY THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The length of the high-school course does not afford a good crite- 
rion by which to judge the actual amount of schooling offered. The 
length of the school year, or of the school term, is highly significant 
in this respect. To correlate these two factors, figure 6 has been 
prepared. The high schools are classified into four groups, accord- 
ing to the length of the school term provided. Group I includes 
all schools having a term greater than 180 days; Group II, the 
schools with a term of 161 to 180 days; Group ITI, the schools hav- 
ing a term of 141 to 160 days; and Group IV, the schools having a 
shorter term. The first group includes schools with a term of 9} or 
10 months; the second, schools with a term of 84 or 9 months; the 
third, schools with a term of 74 or 8 months; and the fourth, schools 
with a shorter term. The vertical axis shows the percentage of 
schools having a course of study of one, two, three, or four years. 
The horizontal scale shows the percentage of schools having the term 
groups indicated in the legend. Thus, 76.2 per cent of all high 
schools offer a four-year course, and 64.5 per cent of these are open 
from 161 to 180 days during the year. The three-year zone is sur- 
prisingly large, but represents only a small percentage of the number 
of students, as shown correlatively in figure 16. Figure 6 represents 
the actual amount of all secondary schooling offered in 1917-18, 
since the junior high-school factor has been omitted from consid- 
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eration. Similar diagrams might be prepared for the respective 
States to see how each compares with this common practice. 

The corresponding data have been given in tabular form for each 
State in Tables 35, 36, and 37. In the first table it is shown that 288 
schools had a term of only 140 days, or fewer. Sixty of these schools 
are in Indiana; 50, in North Carolina; 49, in Pennsylvania; and 63, in 
Texas. Altogether 9,186 high-school students have no longer term 


Per is with a term of: 
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Per cent of schools with @ course Of: 
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160 +» 15.6 
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Fig. 6.—Distribution of 13,951 public high schools according to length of course and length of term, 1917-18, 


than 140 days. It is also shown that 2,179 schools, with 83,097 
students, run from 141 to 160 days. Of this number, 99 are in Flor- 
ida; 472, in Indiana; 147, in Missouri; 193, in North Carolina; 285, in 
Ohio; 300, in Pennsylvania; 174, in Texas; and 120 in Virginia. 
From these facts it is seen that very many high schools in certain 
States are not maintained over 8 months. 
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TaBLe 7.—Grand summary of the namie of instructors in the various types of high schools, 


1917-18. 
Instructors in— 
4 Total number of 
Junior high Senior high Regular high 
Type of school. schools. schools, schools. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
accredited ....... 727) 2,816} 3,543) 862) 2,108} 2,970)20, 230) 40, 176/60, 406/21, 819) 45, 100) 66,919 
rtially accredited . . 35, 7184] 65] "221! 7, 410/12'013] 4, 703| 7,715] 12, 418 
14 47 61} 20 35 2,225) 3,144 259] 3, 226] 65, 
Four-year. ............. 776| 3,012| 3,788} 947} 2,299] 3, 246]24, 336) 47, 722]72, 058/26, 059) 53,033} 79, 092 
1,829, 2° 205] 4,034) 1,829] 2,205] 4)034 
535} 1,886) 2,421) 475) 1,036) 1, 511/11, 196 652/12, 206} 23, 378) 35, 584 
75) 34 424) 125 382} 507) 1,534) 3,878) 5, 412) 734) 4,609) 6,343 
166 777 943) 347 881) 1, 228/14, 328 26, 396/40, 724 841) 28,054) 42, 895 
Allschools...........-. 776| 3,012 | 3,788) 2, 299] 3, 246]27,058) 50, 730177, » T3828, 781) 56,041) 84,822 


NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS. 


From a historical viewpoint one very significant trend is apparent 
in figure 7. Since 1902 the number of women teachers has been in- 
creasing more rapidly than the number of men teachers. At the 
present time only about 34 per cent of all high-school teachers are 
men. In 1890 only 9,120 high-school teachers were employed, but 
81,034 teachers were employed in 1918 for purely secondary work 
(omitting instructors in elementary grades of junior high schools). 
With the development of the present high-school movement, many 
new teaching positions have been created. In 28 years this demand 
for high-school teachers has increased eightfold. 

A classification of high-school teachers is given in Table 7, showing 
the number of men and women employed in each type of school. 
These figures are comparable with corresponding data for the student 
body shown in Table 8. 


THE TEACHING LOAD. 
A highly commendable trend is evident in the upper curve of figure 


8. The ‘‘teaching load,” or the average number of students to a ~ 


teacher, has decreased from 25.5 in 1900 to 20.3 in 1918. This de- 
crease implies that the high schools are gradually giving a greater 
opportunity for more intensive work. Classes are necessarily smaller, 
or the number of recitations per teacher per day has been reduced. 
In either case more effective work will be done. The second curve 
in this figure shows only a general trend. Many extreme variations 
are concealed in these general averages for the different years. From 
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the foregoing discussion concerning the size of high schools, it would 
appear that over three-fourths of the high schools have fewer teachers 
than these averages indicate, the very large high schools with large 
faculties having a tendency to displace the average considerably 
above the median, or central practice. In general, the curve shows that 
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Fic. 7.—Number of instructors in all public high schools reporting, 1890-1918. 


the average high-school faculty is gradually getting larger despite the 
“birth” of a new generation of schools annually. In thefully accred- 
ited high schools the average number of teachers to a school is 9.7, 
and in the four-year schools 7.4. Such comparatively large faculties 
furnish an opportunity to offer a rich program of studies, one intrin- 
sically appealing to the varied interests of adolescent boys and girls. 
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The teaching load in the high schools of each State is shown graph- 
ically in figures 9 and 10 for all high schools combined and for the 
various grades and types of high schools. It will be seen that Nevada 
has fewer students to aj teacher than any other State, and Georgia 
has a greater number of students to a teacher than any other State. 
The teaching load varies from 12 to 27, with an average slightly above 
20. The States are ranked on the increasing order of the magnitude of 
the teaching load in all high schools. In figure 8 the teaching load in 
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Fia. 8.—The “teaching load” and the average size of faculty in high schools, 1890-1918. 


fully accredited, partially accredited, and nonaccredited high schools is 
alsoshown by States. In general, the number of students to a teacher 
is larger in the fully accredited than in the partially accredited or non- 
accredited high schools—the“ dotted’’ curve running to the right of all 
other curves. The teaching load is an important point for considera- 
tion in rating or classifying high schools. The‘‘dead line’ determined 
by the North Central Association is set at 25 students per teacher." 


1 Bulletin No. 45, 1919, Bureau of Education. 
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STATES. [STUDENTS TO A TEACHER. 
oO 5 10 15 
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Fig. 9.—Average number of students to a teacher in the different types of high schools, classified as to 
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STATES. STUDENTS TO A TEACHER. 
10 15 -20 26 30 
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Fig. 10.—Average number of students to a teacher in the different types of high schools, classified as to 
support and length of course, 1917-18. 
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By this standard the average fully accredited high schools in Georgia 
and North Carolina would not be recognized. Possibly, if the average 
daily attendance, instead of enrollment, had been used in ascertaining - 
the teaching load, the average fully accredited high school in these 
States might not fall beyond this ‘‘dead line.’ In general, the teach- 
ing load in partially accredited and in nonaccredited high schools is 
comparatively small. 

In figure 10 it is shown that the number of students to a teacher in 
four-year schools is only slightly higher than the average for all high 
schools, the ‘‘circled’’ curve falling just beyond the continuous heavy 
curve. Rural high schools have, generally, small teaching loads, as 
is shown by the tendency of the ‘‘dash”’ curve to fall to the left of the 
average for all high schools. The teaching load in city high schools 
quite frequently extends beyond the “‘dead line” of 25, indicating 
that large high schools have a tendency to overload the teaching 
force. The data on which the curves in figures 9 and 10 depend are 
given in Table 16. 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 


The total number of high-school students (including 90,448 pupils 
in the elementary grades of junior high schools) enrolled in the 13,951 
high schools reporting to the Bureau of Education in 1918 is 1,735,619, 
as shown in Table 8. Some conception as to the meaning of this 
great number may be gained from the following illustrations: If 
these students were stationed at intervals of 3 feet, they would form 
a line 983 miles long, which would reach from Washington to Kansas 
City. This line would more than encircle the State of Pennsylvania. 
Walking at the rate of 3 miles an hour and 8 hours a day, it would 
take a high-school inspector 41 days to review this line. If these 
students were brought together in a compact mass at intervals of 3 
feet, they would cover a farm of 359 acres. 

Since 1890 the total high-school] enrollment has increased 710 per 
cent, while the total population has increased only 68 per cent. 

Of the 1,645,171 secondary students, 704,856 are boys and 940,315 
are girls. Over one-half of the total high-school enrollment, or 57.2 
per cent, consists of girls. In fact, the number of girl students has 
been larger than the number of boys each year represented in figure 
11. There has been, however, little change since 1890 in the propor- 
tion of girls and boys. In 1890, girls constituted 57.7 per cent of the 
students; in 1900 the corresponding per cent had increased to 58.3; 
in 1910 it had decreased to 56.4; in 1916 it decreased still further 
to 54.6 but in 1918 it had risen to 57.2. The increase in the pro- 
portion of girls in 1918 was probably due to war conditions—the boys 
going to work, the girls continuing in high school. 

The number of colored students included in figure 11 is shown 
separately in figure 12. One striking feature of this graph is that 
the number of colored girls enrolled in high schools has been for a 
number of years almost double the number of colored boys. Another 
significant deduction to be drawn from figures 11 and’ 12 is that the 
total number of colored students has increased only 256 per cent, 
while the number of white students has increased 724 per cent, or 
almost three times as rapidly. 

This tendency implies that racial differences in educational achieve- 
ments are becoming more widely divergent from year to year. The 
slight falling off in the number of colored students in 1918 was un- 
doubtedly due to the war. 

It is of interest to compare the enrollment in a given high-school 
grade with the enrollment in the next higher grade the following 
year. Thus the enrollment shown in the first year of high school in 
1907 in figure 13 (288,748) becomes the enrollment in the second 
year of the course in 1908 (209,265), the. third-year enrollment in 
1909 (149,955), and the fourth year class in 1910 (111,444). Similarly 
the freshman class in 1915 (543,026) becomes the sophomore class in 
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1916 (391,301), the junior class in 1917 (288,985, estimated), and 
the senior class in 1918 (239,160). These statements do not take 
into consideration the number of retarded or repeating students in 
each grade. As the retardation percentages are not essentially 
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Fig. 11.—Number of students enrolled in al] public high schools reporting, 1890-1918. (For data see 
Table 1.) 

different for the different years,? and as some of the delayed pupils 

pass forward from one grade to another, this factor does not operate 

sufficiently to vitiate deductions concerning survival percentages. 

Further, the percentage of duplication in the high-school enrollment 


2 See school mortality in chapter on State school systems. 
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reported is presumably a minor factor, since the shifting of families 
from one locality to another less frequently necessitates that high- 
school students change schools than that elementary school children 
do so. At any rate the percentages of retardation and duplication 
for the different years are about equal and are therefore inoperative 
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Fig. 12.—Number of colored students enrolled in high schools, 1890-1918. 


in the following method of computation. It is virtually assumed, 
then, that the number of students in the first year of high school 
_ represents the number of students entering high school annually. 
As the number of deaths during the high-school ages, 14 to 18, is 
about counterbalanced by immigration, these two factors may like- 
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wise be omitted from consideration.2, If the number enrolled in | 
the first year of high school in any given year is divided into the 
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Fig. 13.—Distribution of students by years and the number of graduates reported, 1907-1918. 


enrollments of the same students in consecutive succeeding years, 
the result represents approximately the survival percentages for the 


2 See school mortality in chapter on State school systems, 
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various classes. Thus if each number in each completeiseries given 
in figure 13 is divided by the first the survival percentages shown in 
Table 2 are obtained. 

To secure a series of average survival percentages the average 
enrollment in the first year of high school from 1907 to 1915 (418,450), 
inclusive, has been divided into the average enrollment in the second 
year from 1908 to 1916 (291,499); into the average enrollment in 
the third year from 1909 to 1917 (214,768), and into the average 
fourth year enrollment from 1910 to 1918 (172,592). The quotients, 
100.0, 69.7, 51.3, and 41.2, represent rather stable survival percent- 
ages, practically uninfluenced by the annual variations in the number 
of schools reporting. 

It should be remarked that some of the school mortality resulting 
from the use of the data shown in figure 13 is due to the fact that 
about five per cent of the students in high school are enrolled in 
schools offering a course of study of one, two, or three years only. 
Unfortunately, the enrollment by grades in four-year high schools 
has not been shown for the years preceding 1918, thereby making it 
impossible to eliminate this factor from consideration. It is not pos- 
sible to ascertain from preceding reports the number of graduates of 
four-year high schools, since the total number of graduates always 
includes those who completed the curricula of two-year and three- 
year schools. For this reason the ‘‘graduate”’ curve oftens runs 
above the “‘fourth-year-enrollment”’ curve in figure 13. 

It is possible, however, from this report to ascertain information 
which permits the computation of the percentage representing the 
number completing a four-year high-school course. The 10,638 four- 
year high schools reported a total enrollment of 239,160 students in the 
fourth year of the course, and 210,279 graduates. The latter number 
contains no duplicates. The former number may contain duplicates, 
since students moving from one high school to another during the 
year may be counted by both schools. In the chapter on State 
school systems it is shown that 10.8 per cent of the enrollment figures 
reported to the Bureau .of Education are duplicates. Assuming 
that the duplication in the fourth year high school is only 5 per cent, 
it is found that 92.5 per cent of those actually enrolled in the fourth 
year will graduate. By applying this percentage (92.6) to the fourth- 
year survival percentage for the class entering in 1915, it is found 
that out of each 1,000 students in 1915 entering high school, 721 will 
reach the second year; 532 the third year; 440 the fourth year; and 407 
will graduate in 1918. It is shown below that 28 per cent of these 
graduates will go to college and an additional 14 per cent to other 
than collegiate institutions. The corresponding percentages for the 
same years shown in the chapter on State school systems, when 
reduced to this basis, although computed in a different manner, are 
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not essentially different. They are: First year, 1,000; second year, 
725; third year, 525; fourth year, 449; and graduating, 418. As- 
suming that these figures are essentially correct, and applying the 
percentages shown above (28 and 14), it is found that 117 of these 
graduates will go to college and an additional 59 will go to other 
schools the year following graduation. (In the chapter on colleges 
and universities of this Biennial Survey it is found that 73 per cent 
more high school graduates actually enter college than high school 
principals reported. This discrepancy is partly accounted for by 
the fact that many high school graduates do not enter college the 
year immediately following graduation.) If the percentage (92.6) 
is applied to the average number reaching the fourth year from 1910 
to 1918, the following ratios obtain: First year, 1,000; second year, 
697; third year, 513; fourth year, 412; graduating, 382. This series 
of ratios, however, represents past rather than current conditions. 

A highly commendable tendency is in evidence in the fourth year 
survival percentages shown in Table 2. Only 38.5 per cent of those 
beginning in 1907 reach the fourth year in 1910, while in 1918 the 
corresponding percentage reaching this advanced grade had increased 
to 44.0 This increase has not been wholly due to the more effective 
holding power of the high schools. Part of it must be attributed to 
the fact that an increasing percentage of students are being enrolled 
in four-year schools, thereby reducing mortality by giving them an 
opportunity to advance to the next higher grade. 

The public high schools have greater influence in keeping the girls 
in school than they do in holding the boys, as evidenced in figure 14. 
Of the 654,935 secondary students enrolled in the first year, only 45.3 
per cent were boys, indicating that more girls than boys enter high 
school. In the second year the percentage of boys is still smaller, 
viz, 42.7. In the third year the corresponding percentage of boys 
reduces to 41 and in the fourth year to 38.8. While the data on which 
this graph is constructed relate to the same school year, 1917-18, they 
do indicate, roughly, the relative inadequacy of our high schools in 
attracting and holding the boys. When the fourth-year class in 1918 
entered high school in 1915, 47.4 per cent of its membership consisted 
of boys. By the time these students reached the fourth year the 
number of boys constituted only 38.8 per cent of its total membership. 
The first-year class in 1916, with 47.4 per cent of boys, had only 41 
per cent of boys when it became the third-year class in 1918. It is 
seen, therefore, that mortality is greater among the boys than it is 
among the girls in the public high schools. This condition, however, 
does not exist in the private high schools. In the chapter on private 
high schools it is shown that the boys constitute 45.8 per cent of the 
first-year enrollment, 45.6 per cent of the second-year enrollment, 46 
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per cent of the third-year enrollment, and 44.6 per cent of the fourth- 
year enrollment. From these figures it does not appear that there 
is much difference between the mortality of boys and girls in the 
2,058 private high schools reporting. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY GRADES. — 


From Table 2 and figure 15 it appears that 39.8 per cent of all 
students are enrolled in the first year of high school, 26.9 per cent in 
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Fie. 14.—Percentage distribution of high school students as to sex and as to the year of the course in which 
they are enrolled, 1917-18. 


the second year, 18.8 per cent in the third year, and 14.5 per cent 
in the fourth year. If the same number of students entered high 
school each year, if all were enrolled in four-year high schools, and if 
none dropped out, these percentages would be equal. If this condi- 
tion prevailed, the four curves shown in figure 15 would constitute a 
single line coinciding with the 25 per cent line. The increase in first- 
year enrollment is commendable and may be expected to continue, 
The average annual rate of increase for the last 11 years in the first- 
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year enrollment has been 7.8 per cent. As long as this increment ex- 
ists, the curves in figure 15 can never meet. If only this factor oper- 
ated to keep the curves apart, the four-year curve would fall on the 
22.3 per cent line; the three-year curve, on the 24 per cent line; the 
two-year curve, on the 25.8 per cent line, and the one-year curve, on 
the 27.9 per cent line. In other words, as the high-school mortality 
is reduced, the four-year curve is asymptotic to 22.3 per cent, the 
three-year curve to 24 per cent, the two-year curve to 25.8 per cent, 
and the one-year curve to 27.9 per cent. The area embracing these 
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Fic. 15.—Per cent of students enrolled in each year of the high school course, 1907-1918. 


theoretical lines is termed in the figure ‘‘the zone of ideal grade dis- 
tribution.”’ When high-school mortality no longer exists, the actual 
curves will fall within this zone. The fact that they are approaching 
it is hopeful indeed. The first year of high school still contains its 
undue share of students, or rather the last three years of high school 
do not enroll their proportionate share. 


HOW MUCH SCHOOLING EACH STUDENT GETS. 


Almost unanimous practice prevails in giving to each boy and 
girl enrolled in the secondary schools an opportunity to take a four- 
year high-school course, as shown in figure 16. In fact, only about 
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; 5 per cent of the student body is not so fortunately situated, and by far 
the greater. proportion of this small percentage have the advantage 
of a three-year high school. Of the students enrolled in a four-year 
high school, nearly one-half (47.3 per cent) are in schools maintained 
longer than 180 days annually. Almost all of the other one-half of 
this group of students (48.8 per cent) are found -to be enrolled in 
schools running from 161 to 180 days each year, only 3.9 per cent 
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Fic. 16.—Distribution of 1,645,111 students, enrolled in public high schools, according to the amount of 
schooling afforded them, 1917-18. Elementary grades in junior high schools are not included. 


being enrolled in the four-year high schools having a term of 160 
days or fewer. In the three-year high schools over one-third (392. 
per cent) of the students have a term as short as 160days. Over 
one-half (56.6 per cent) of the students enrolled in these three-year 
high schools have a term of 161 to 180 days. Only afew (4.2 per cent) 
of these students are enrolled in high schools which are in session 
longer than 180 days. ‘The large “open” area in this graph portends 
that the length of the high-school term is destined to increase. When 
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a four-year high school has been established, the next vital problem 
confronting school administrators is how to get still more schooling. 
The solution seems to lie,partly in an extension of the school term. 
The junior college, also, Has come in certain sections of the country 
to satisfy this demand for increased educational opportunities. A 
very important factor tending to promote the adoption of a longer 
school term is that great waste results if the high-school building is 
not utilized the year around. Many of the new high-school buildings 
cost hundreds of thousands of dollars. To use this property for only 
180 days out of 365 days is bad management. To keep boys and 
girls in school for 180 days during the year, and to allow most of 
them to spend their time idly during the other months in the year, 
is likewise poor judgment. To solve these vital school problems a 
longer school term is unmistakably foreshadowed in the diagram. 


FOUR-YEAR SCHOOLS. 


Every high school begins with one year of high-school work. Gen- 
erally, the next year the program of studies is expanded to cover an 
additional unit of work. Possibly, the following year another year’s 
work is added. Soon the work is again expanded into a four-year 
cwriculum. If the number of high schools “born” annually in- 
creases more rapidly than the number “ promoted” from three-year 
to four-year high schools, an excessive number of short-course schools 
will accumulate. If this condition prevails, the lower curve in figure 
17 would run downward instead of upward. The steady rise in the 
curve implies that more schools are ‘‘graduated”’ annually into the 
four-year group than are initiated into the one-year and two-year 
groups. The rise in the curve is desirable if all of the necessary high 
schools have been established. It would seem logical to assert that 
the curve should descend until a high school is brought within the 
reach of every boy and girl. It is doubtful, therefore, whether we 
should boast that the percentage of high schools offering a four-year 
course has increased from 62.9 per cent to 76.2 within the last eight 
years. It may be much to our discredit. 

On the other hand, it is creditable to have the upper curve in figure 
17 extend upward. The number of students in newly established 
high schools is relatively small, while the number enrolled in three- 
year high schools is comparatively large. Consequently, when a 
three-year school is converted into a four-year school the whole 
student body, from freshmen to seniors, is immediately registered 
in a four-year high school. The chances are at least 4 to 1 working 
in favor of an increased enrollment in four-year high schools. 

It is almost impossible to conceive of an actual condition where 
this curve would descend, unless four-year high schools should begin 
to shorten their course. Itis highly creditable, therefore, that within 
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the last eight years the percentage of students enrolled in four-year 
high schools has increased from 88.2 per cent to 95.1 per cent. 


RATE OF INCREASE IN HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 


One can not judge from consecutive figures alone whether the 
rate of increase is high or low. Comparisons are necessary. Thus a 
message may be sent by courier, by stage, by boat, by rail, by air, . 
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Fig. 17.—Percentage of high schools offering four years of work and the percentage of high school students 
enrolled in such schools, 1910-1918. 


or by ether. The efficiency of any one of these means of communica- 
tion is largely determined by comparing its rate of transmission with 
the rate at which the message may be sent by other known means. 
If no other way is known judgment falters and fails. To judge 
wisely concerning the phenomenal growth of our public high-school 
enrollment, a standard rate of growth must be established. If every 
child reaching the age of 14 years since 1890 had had access to a pub- 
lic high school and had enrolled in such a school and continued in it 
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for four years, an ideal high-school enrollment would prevail. The 
increase in high-school enrollment from year to year under such ideal 
conditions would depend wholly upon the increase in population. 
The population rate of increase and the high-school rate of increase 
would then be equal, barring lag in the curves. Fortunately, we 
know the rate of increase in the population from census reports, 
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Fig. 18.—Relative rates of increase in the total population and in the number of students enrolled in public 
high schools, 1890-1918. The index numbers are found by dividing the total population and the total 
high-school enrollment for each date by the respective averages for the 15 periods considered. (See 
Table 1.) 


which also represent the ultimate ideal rate of increase in public 
high-school enrollment. This rate of increase in the population is 
shown by means of index numbers in figure 18. These index numbers 
are secured by dividing the population each biennial year (see Table 
1) by the average population for the period considered (1890-1918). 
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Similarly, index numbers have been computed for the actual high- 
school enrollment for each biennial period (1890-1918). The slope 
of each curve indicates the rate of increase, the one having the steeper 
slope between any two consecutive periods having the greater in- 
crease. Throughout the entire period considered the high-school 
curve shows the steeper slope. It must be concluded, therefore, 
that high-school enrollment has advanced very rapidly within the 
last quarter of a century. The curve representing it ascends with 
phenomenal speed, as if to atone for its past neglectfulness. The 
corresponding curve for private high schools takes the same general 
direction as does the population curve. : 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The high-school efficiency of a State may be determined by com- 
paring the number of students in high school with the total population. 
Of course it is not expected that the total population will ever enroll 
at one time in the secondary schools. The States will fall in about 
the same order as if the number of persons of high-school age had 
been used instead of the total population in determining the rank 
of each State. As the high-school age varies somewhat in the same 
school and considerably in the different States, the total population 
forms a comparable basis on which to secure comparative indices. 
Even with 1,645,171 children in high schools, only a very small 
fraction of the entire population is so enrolled. In 1890 only 3.2 
persons in each 1,000 of the population were enrolled in public high 
schools. In 1918 the corresponding number is 15.6, or almost five 
times as great a proportion. It is found, as shown in figure 19, 
that in California 27 persons out of each 1,000 in the population are 
found in high schools. Almost as great a proportion is found in 
the high schools of Kansas. Thus it has been demonstrated that 
it is possible for as much as 2.7 per cent of the population to be 
enrolled in high schools. In the whole country only 15.6 persons in 
a thousand are attending high schools—a number considerably below 
the average for the leading State. In South Carolina the correspond- 
a _ ing number is only 5.3 persons. It is seen, therefore, that California 
has over five times as great a proportion of its population getting a 

high-school education as has South Carolina. Similar ratios for 
Arkansas and Mississippi are less than one-fourth of those for Cali- 
fornia or Kansas. Clearly, the States at the bottom of the array 
in figure 19 are not reaching a very large percentage of boys and 
girls of high-school age. The foregoing considerations are subject 
to the following errors: First, it is shown in the chapter on State 
school systems that the true high-school enrollment is 1.175 times 
the number of students represented in this report; second, any 
inacuracies in census estimates for the different States will be re- 
flected in this chart. 
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Fig. 19.—A verage number of students in high schools to each 1,000 persons in the total population, 1917-18. 
Pupils in the elementary grades of junior high schools are not included. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS OFFER. 


Since 1911 the Bureau of Education has collected statistics show- 
ing the number of high schools offering each curriculum and the 
number of students enrolled in each curriculum. In collecting 
these data, from 1911 to 1916, the schools were asked to report the 
number of students enrolled in each course—academic, commercial, 
etc. In 1918 the meaning of the term “course” was defined on the 
blank as “not a single subject of study but subjects organized in 
groups.”” The reasons for making this term more specific arose 
from the fact that in 1915, when enrollment by subjects of study 
was also asked for, considerable ambiguity resulted as to the meaning 
of the terms “subject” and “course.’”’ This lack of uniformity in 
replying is clearly in evidence in figure 20, where the curves have a 
decided ‘“hump”’ in 1915. The term “course”’ in this schedule has 
always implied a group of subjects organized around some central 
subject, such as agriculture, home economics, etc. The term 
“eourse” is here used in the sense of a program of studies or a 
curriculum. Practically all of the high schools offer the academic 
course. The number of students taking this course, however, has 
decreased from 80 per cent to almost 70 per cent since 1911. The 
decrease indicates the ascendency of vocational courses. The 
superiority of the “academic’’ curve over the others indicates that 
our public high schools are still preparing students to meet college 
entrance requirements. In discussing the other curves running 
near the bottom of the figure, the data for the year 1915 must be 
omitted from consideration, since the questionnaire used at that 
time was evidently misconstrued. In general, there has been a 
greater tendency for the schools to offer vocational courses than for 
students to enroll in such courses, since the eurves in the first part 
of figure 20 are higher, in general, than the corresponding ones 
representing enrollment. Preeedmg practice appears to deter 
students from entering the new vocational courses. Possibly the 
failure of certain colleges to recognize for entrance requirement. the 
work in vocational courses done in high school prevents boys and girls 
from “taking a chance’’ with the vocational courses. Among the 
vocational courses the commercial course has led, enrolling almost 
twice as many students each year since 1911 as any other vocational 
course. Relatively few students are pursuing an agricultural or a 
teacher-training course. The manual training and the home eco- 
nomics courses enroll about the same percentage of students. The 
enrollment by course of study in 1918 includes junior high-school 
statistics. As relatively few junior high-school pupils have chosen 
a course of study, the trends are not materially affeeted by this 
inclusion. The slight drop in the vocational curves in 1918 is 
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probably due to two factors: First, the term “ 
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course”’ 


being more 
rigidly defined in 1918 than in the preceding years; second, the addi- 
tion of junior high-school data in 1918. 


Tasie 9.—Per cent of schools offering and students enrolled in the various courses of 
study, 1917-18, 


ACADEMIC COURSE. 


Students enrolled. 
Per 
Per er 

Type of high school. | Schools} cent, cent of cent of Per 
total | tal cent cf 
00) | num. | & irls. Total. all stu- 

ber ber dents. 
boys girls. 
1 2 3 1 5 6 7 8 9 

Fully accredited. ........... 6,429 | 93.64 | 422,415 | 66.28 | 588,126) 71.16 | 1,010,541 69. 04 

Partially accredited ......... 4,585 | 97.16 69,112] 90.50 98,706 | 89.75 "167, 818 90. 
2 95.27 26,813 | 78.63] 41,351] 80. 68,164 | 79.72 
10,043 | 94.41 487,363 | 68.19 | 682,150} 72.58) 1,169,513 70. 68 

2,044 | 96.64 93.86 | 33,726 | 97.90 56, 321 96, 
1,144 | 98.71 | 8,215 | 93.17 12,081 | 91.33 20, 296 92.07 
37 | 94.87 | 167 | 86.98 59 393 86.75 
1,217 | 87.87 | 231 | 57.41 | 277,421 | 55.37 508, 711 56, 28 
Village 775 | 99.87 | 44,941 | 79.80 59, 75. 25 104, 161 77.15 

11,276 | 95.65 | 242,109 | 83.89 | 391,542 93 633,651 | 90, 
All schools. .........-- 13,268 | 95.12) 518,340 | 69.32 | 728,183 | 73.71 | 1,246,523 | 71.82 

COMMERCIAL COURSE 
Partly 2,347 | 34.18 98,981 | 15.53 | 165,834 20.07 264, 815 18.09 
artially 445 | 9.43 2,971} 3.89 ,302| 3.91 7,273 3.90 
161 6. 80 2,4 7. 23 3,721 7. 23 6,187 7.24 
2,801 26.33 | 103,421] 14.47] 172,212} 18.32 275,633 | 16. 66 
Three-year 97! 4.59 5 2.33 629 | 1.83 1,190 | 2.08 
54, 4.66 424 4. 80 1,008 7.62 1,432 6.50 
1 2. 56 12 6. 21 8 3.07 20 4,42 
887 | 64.04 78,450 | 19.47 | 134,423 | 26.83 212, 873 23. 55 
, 325 | 41.88 5,868 | 10.42 8,754} 11. 14,622 10. 83 
1,741 | 14.77 20, 100 6.96 30,680 7.52 50,780 7.29 
All schools............ 2,953 | 21.17 | 104,418 | 13.96 173,857 | 17.60 278, 275 16. 03 
TECHNICAL OR MANUAL TRAINING COURSE 

Fully accredited. -- 1,315] 19.15 79,896 | 12.54 7,759 0. 94 87,655 5. 
Partially accredited . ea 359 7.61 3,728 4. 88 312 - 28 4,040 2.17 
Nonaccredited. ... nal 157| 6.64 3,496 | 10.25 1,642} 3.19 5,138 6.00 
ee eee | 1,732 | 16.28 86,199 | 12.06 9,602 1.02 95, 801 5.79 
T j 68 3. 22 64 2. 67 61 18 703 20 
| 30 2.59 276 3.13 50 326 1.48 
| 1 2. 56 3 1.56 3 66 
| 520 | 37.55 63,016 | 15.64 7, 738 1.54 70,754 7.83 
Vilage 152 | 19.59 4,484 | 7.96 278 35 762 3. 53 
ce | 1,159} 9.83 | 19,620] 6.80 1,697 21,317| 3.06 
Allschools............ | 1,831 | 13.13 87,120 | 11.65 9,713 98 96, 833 5.58 
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TaBue 9.—Per cent of schools offering and students enrolled in the various courses of 
study, 1917-18—Continued. 


| Students enrolled. 
School f f P 
Type of high school. ools cen cent o cento er 
offering.| of all total 2 total cent of 
lschools.| BOYS: | num-| | nom-| Total | anstu- 
ber ber dents. 
boys. girls. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Fully accredited. ........... 833 | 12.13 2,224 0. 35 19,942 2.41 22, 166 1.51 
Partially accredited ........ ‘ 330 6.99 715 94 3, 264 2.97 3,979 2.14 
Nonaccredited. ............. 62 2. 62 118 35 412 80 30 62 
1,191 | 11.20 2,996 42 462 2.50 26, 458 L60 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
205 | 14.80 1 10,770 1.19 
Vilage 154 | 19.85 279 50 2,714 3.45 2, 2. 22 
Rural... 866 | 7.34 1,789| .62| 11,123] 273 12)912| 1.85 
All schools..........-- 1,25 | &78| 3,057| .41| 23,618| 2.39 26,675 | 1.54 
AGRICULTURAL COURSE. 
Fally accredited ............ 1,008} 15.99 18,778 2.95 6, 648 0 80 25, 426 | 1.74 
Partially accredited ......... 615 | 13.03 5,356 7.01 3,534 3.21 8,890 4.47 
Nonaccredited 299 | 12.64 2,791 8.18 1,621 3.15 4,412 | 5.16 
Four-year .... 24,612] 3.44 9,630} 1.02 34,242) 2.07 
Three-year . 1,414 5.87 1,426 4.14 2,8-0 | 4.85 
Two-year. . 887 | 10.06 741 5.60 1,628 | 7.38 
One-year... 12 6.21 6 2.30 18; 3.97 
3,813| .95| 1,614]  .32 5,427; 
2,174 3.86 1,161 1.48 3,335 2.47 
, 938 7.25 9,028 2.21 29, 966 4.30 
26,925 3.60 11, 803 1.19 | 38, 728 | 2.23 
HOME ECONOMICS COURSE. 
Fully accredited ............ 1,916 | 27.91 1,081 0.17 82,736 | 10.01 83,817 5.73 
Partially accredited......... 636 | 13.48 160 +21 10,985 9.99 11,145 5.98 
Nonaccredited.............. 313 | 13.23 75 -22 6,950 | 13.52 »025 8.22 
2,646 | 24.87 1,235 97,570 | 10.38 98, 805 5.97 
Three-year ae 147 6.95 81 34 2,127 6.17 208 3.77 
534} 38.56 642 -16 44,713 92 45,355 5.02 
242} 31.19 ere 9,225 | 11.72 9,225 6.83 
2,089 | 17.72 674 -23 46,733 | 11.45 47,407 6.80 
All schools............| 2,865} 20.54 1,316 -18 | 100,671 | 10.19 101,987 5.88 
TRADE-TRAINING COURSE. 
Fully accredited ............ 200 2.91 9,353 1.47 3,757 0.45 13,110 0.90 
Partially accredited ......... 34 -72 291 -38 286 +26 577 -31 
Nonaccredited.............. 16 -68 1,406 4.12 1,521 2.96 2,927 3.42 
eee 230 2.16 10,941 1.53 5,479 -58 16, 420 -99 
Three-year -52 62 +26 41 12 103 -18 
8 42 81 -37 
1 2.56 5 2.60 5 1.92 10 2.21 
124 -90 9,058 2.25 4,643 - 93 13, 701 1.52 
Vi 23 2.96 463 +82 193 +25 656. -49 
103 -87 1,529 728 -18 2,257 
All schools.......... 250; 1.79] 11,050] 1.48 5, 564 16,614 
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The present status of high-school curricula is shown graphically 
in figure 21 for all schools combined and for each type of school. 
The group of bars under the heading ‘“ academic”’ shows that rela- 
tively few students are enrolled in academic work in the fully ac- 
credited, in four-year, and in city and village high schools. In the 


- lower-grade schools, in the shorter-course schools, and in the rural 


high schools most students take the academic work. Only in the 
rural high schools is there a much greater tendency for girls than 
boys to take academic work. From the “pins” shown in this part 
of the diagram it appears that only a few city high schools have 
ventured to depart from the purely academic work. Practically all 
other types of schools are academic. 

Rather large percentages of fully accredited schools, four-year 
schools, and city high schools offer a course in teacher training. 
Relatively few students in any type of high school enroll in this 
course. Few boys are enrolled in this course. Quite large per- 
centages of fully accredited, four-year, and city and village high 
schools offer a commercial course. These high schools also enroll 
relatively large percentages of students. A slightly higher per- 
centage of boys than of girls take this course. 

Relatively large percentages of high schools offer courses in 
agriculture, but only a small percentage of students take such 
courses. 

The home economics courses are usually taken by girls and the 
manual training courses by boys. Many of the fully accredited, 
the four-year, the city, and village high schools offer home economics 
courses, but they enroll comparatively small percentages of students 
in such courses. The “pins” project considerably beyond the bars - 
in this part of the diagram. Relatively speaking, few lower grade 
schools, shorter course schools, and rural high schools offer a course’ 
in home economics, but in such courses fairly large percentages of 
students are registered. The manual training work is confined very, 
largely to the fully accredited, the four-year, the city, and the village 
high schools. Few high schools offer trade courses, and correspond- 
ingly few students take these courses. 


GRADUATES. 


From a historical viewpoint it is interesting to note from figure 22 
that the number of high-school graduates has increased from 21,882 
in 1890 to 224,367 in 1918. The increase has been over 925 per cent 
in this period. In other words, we are now turning into our popula- 
tion over 10 times as many high-school graduates as we did a quarter 
of a century ago. Considering the increase in population within 
these 28 years (62,622,250 in 1890 and 105,253,300 in 1918), it is 
found that we are becoming over six times as well educated, The’ 
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Fig. 21.—What courses the schools offer and what courses the students take in high schools, 1917-18, 
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number of girls graduating has always exceeded the number of boys. 
of all high-school graduates became teachers and remained in the pro- 
fession for three years each, they would be sufficient in number to 
supply a teacher for every elementary and secondary school in the 
land. 

A better notion, however, may be gained as to the degree to which 
we are becoming an educated nation by noting the bars in figure 23. 
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Fic. 22.—Number of high school graduates reported, 1890-1918. (For data see Table 1.) 


The States have been ranked on the percentage of the population 
18 years of age graduating from a four-year high-school course, 
either public or private. From this graph it will be seen that 10.32 
per cent of the population of this age graduate annually. Thus about 
one-tenth of the people in the United States are now receiving the 
benefits of a complete high-school education. That the private 
high school plays an important part in its contribution in certain 
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States may be noted from the ‘‘concreted”’ part of the bars. The 
population 17 years of age might have been used as a basis of com- 
putation, but the results would not be essentially different. Some 


(18 YEARS ) GRADUATING YROM YOUR-YRAR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
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Fia, 23,—Percentage of population 18 years of age graduating from four-year public and private high schools 
in 1918. 


will graduate earlier than the age of 18 and a few later, but the total 
number 17 or the total number 18 years of age should graduate 
annually. The degree to which each State should come up to this 
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ideal standard is shown in the figure. Thus Vermont ranks first 
and Maine second. Over one-fourth of the youth of Vermont are 
now completing a high-school course. In Maine almost as many, 
23 per cent, reach this standard. In South Carolina only 1.44 per 
cent of its population is now completing a high-school course. In 
Arkansas the corresponding percentage is 2.88. In general the 
Southern States rank low in this respect. Judged from this standard 
the high schools of the country are only 10 per cent efficient. Possibly 
a very few children are not capable of receiving a high-school educa- 
tion, and possibly it would not be wise to give every child a high- 
school education as such now exists—unrelated as it often is to the 
requirements of certain vocations. But as the modern high school 
develops, offering a wide variety of subjects, it should come to make 
its contribution to the special need of every boy and girl who is not 
mentally incapable of receiving it. 

The bars representing the different States in figure 23 are in general 
shorter than they should be for this reason: It is found in the chapter 
on State school systems that the true high-school enrollment is 1.175 
times the enrollment represented in this report. Presumably the 
number of graduates shown in this report from four-year schools is 
correspondingly too small for each State. Any inaccuracies in esti- 
mating the population 18 years of age, due to the unusual shifting 
about of the population since 1910, will be reflected in this graph. 
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GRADUATES GOING TO COLLEGE, 


In 1918 the Bureau of Education asked the high schools to report 
the number of graduates from the graduating class of 1917 who went 
to college or to other institutions, such as business, normal, or pro- 
fessional schools, in 1917-18. While no statistics were collected by 
the Bureau of Education in 1916-17, yet the number of graduates in 
that year can be reliably estimated from the number graduating in 
1916 and in 1918, as shown in Table 49. The summary of these 
computations has been assembled in Table 10 and shown graphi- 
cally in figure 24. From this figure it is evident that the term 
‘college’? may have been misinterpreted by certain principals, since 


‘it is hardly likely that any graduates of two-year high schools will 


enter college. It should be noted that there were only 3,576 graduates 
from two-year schools in 1918. ‘Tt is altogether possible that grad- 
uates of three-year, of partially accredited, and of non-accredited 
high schools should be admitted conditionally to collegiate work in 
certain institutions. 

- The bars shown in the diagram admit of a number of comparisons. 
Thus, a greater percentage of boys than girls will go to college from 
any type of high school. On the other hand relatively more girls 
than boys will attend other schools than colleges or universities. 
In only one unimportant instance does this not obtain, viz, among 
graduates of two-year high schools. Evidently the girls must com- 
plete immediately a course in some noncollegiate institution to 
enable them to pursue some vocation. Boys go to college rather 
than to minor institutions. Without doubt most girls who continue 
their education in a noncollegiate school attend a commercial school 
or a teacher-training school. More girls go to college, however, than 
attend these purely vocational schools of minor rank. One very 
astonishing condition disclosed by the graph is that partially accred- 
ited and nonaccredited high schools send almost as large a proportion 
of their graduates to college as do those schools whose work is unques- 
tionably recognized for meeting entrance requirements. Little differ- 
ence exists between the percentage of graduates going to college 
from city, village, or rural high schools. The total percentage of 
rural high-school graduates continuing their education is slightly 
greater than that of city and village high-school graduates. It 
must be concluded, however, from an inspection of the bars in the 
last column of figure 24 that the type of high school exerts very 
little influence on the total percentage of graduates who will continue 
their education in some other form of institution. In this whole 
consideration it should be remembered that the data presented relate 
only to the members of the graduating class in 1917 who continued 
their education the following autumn. Other members of this 
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Fra. 24.—Per cent of high school graduates, class of 1917, continuing their education in 1917-18. 
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class may not resume their schooling for one or two years or even for 
a longer period. The great majority of them, however, will undoubt- 
edly continue their education immediately or thenceforth stay out 
of school. 

At this point it is entirely appropriate to compare the influence 
of public and private high schools in sending their graduates to other 
schools.’ In private high schools 56.2 per cent of the graduates will 
continue their education, while in public high schools only 42 per cent 
will do so. The corresponding percentage for boys in private high 
schools is 68.1, while that in the public high schools is only 47.1. For 
. girls in private high schools this percentage is 46, while in public high 
schools itis 38.7. Private high schools send 39.2 per cent of their gradu- 
ates to college, while the public high schools send only 28 per cent. The 
private schools send 58 per cent of their boy graduates to college, while 
the public schools send only 38.1 per cent. From these private schools 
24 per cent of the girl graduates go to college, while from public high 
schools only 21.4 per cent go. The private high schools send 17 per cent 
of their graduates to other schools than colleges, while the public high 
schools send 14 per cent of their graduates to such schoo]s. From 
private high school 10.1 per cent of the boy graduates and 22 per 
cent of the girl graduates go to these vocational schools, while from 
public high schools these respective percentages are 9 and 17.3. It 
is seen, therefore, that private high schools make relatively greater 
contributions to enrollment in higher institutions or in vocational 
schools than do the public high schools. This condition undoubtedly 
prevails, because the children who can afford financially to attend 
private high schools can also afford to attend a college or a vocational 
school later. 

The percentage of graduates from public high schools going to 
college is shown by States in figure 25. The order of the States 
around the circle is determined by the total percentage of graduates 
going to college. The curve representing this ratio is almost a perfect 
spiral with Texas at one end and Maine at the other. In general the 
Southern States lead and manufacturing States come last. It has 
been shown above that the Southern States have proportionately 
few high-school graduates. It is shown here that a very large pro- 
portion of these few graduates go on to college. On the other hand 
some of the New England States graduate relatively large numbers 
of high-school students but send relatively small percentages to 
college. Maine, Vermont, and Massachusetts are in this class. In 
Texas almost 48 per cent of the high-school graduates go to college; 
in Maine less than 18 per cent go. In every State a greater percent- 
age of boy graduates than girl graduates goes to college. In Mississippi 
and Utah these percentages are nearly equal. 


8 See chapter on private high schools. 
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Figure 25 does not tell the whole story about the subsequent edu- 
cation of our high-school graduates. Some of these graduates go to 
business schools, normal schools, trade schools, etc. The percentage 
of graduates going to these vocational noncollegiate institutions is 
shown for each State in figure 26. On this score New Mexico leads 
and Mississippi comes last. In other words, 22.2 per cent of the 
graduates in New Mexico go to noncollegiate schools, while in Missis- 
sippi only 6.8 per cent go to such schools. In every State except 


Total. 


Boys. Girls. 


Fig. 25.—Per cent of high-school graduates, class of 1917, going to college in 1917-18. 


Maryland the percentage of girl graduates going to these vocational 
schools is greater than the percentage of boy graduates. The ‘‘ boy” 
and the “girl” curves in figures 25 and 26 are reversed. These facts 
would seem to indicate that girls must equip themselves quickly for 
a vocation—the high school itself usually failing to give the desired 
vocational work—and do so by entering a school offering a shorter 
course than that usually given by a college or university. The boys 
want collegiate training. The girl may expect to follow her vocation 
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for only a few years, the boy for a lifetime. The boys are preparing 
for ‘‘ bigger jobs” than the girls. 

It is desirable to combine the curves shown in figures 25 and 26 
to show what percentage of the high-school graduates in each State 
continue their education in some kind of school. In this array of 
States Texas leads, North Carolina comes second, and Kentucky, 
third. Rhode Island, Maine, Connecticut, and Nebraska come last, 
ranking 46th, 47th, 48th, and 49th, respectively. It is highly sig- 


Sil 


Fic. 26.—Per cent of high-school graduates, class of 1917, going to other-than-collegiate institutions of 
learning in 1917-18. 


nificant that in Texas over 60 per cent of the high-school graduates 
continue their education. This standard has been set by the largest 
State (in area) in the Union. Other States could unquestionably 
attain it. ‘‘Sixty per cent to college”’ is no longer an ideal, but a 
reality. It should be observed that great differences between boys 
and girls do not exist in this graph. These curves representing the 
sexes criss-cross considerably. More generally, however, the boys 
excel. The motive for making a living operates about equally with 
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boys and girls. The desire expresses itself in different ways as 
shown in figures 26 and 27, the boys going to college and the girls to a 
vocational school. The poys are willing to pay the price for recogni- 


Fic. 27.—Per cent of high-school graduates, class of 1917, continuing their education in the different States, 
1917-18. 


tion; the girls are content to occupy temporarily mediocre positions. 
True, exceptions are found, but the tendency of the curves unmis- 
takably establishes the practice. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


Probably no single factor, outside of the teaching staff itself, con- 
tributes more to a successful high school than the value of property and 
equipment. The investment measures public interest in the welfare 
of boys and girls. The high-school building is, at once, a monument 
to ignorance and a light-house to progress. The relative importance 
of these beacons in the different States is shown in Tables 78 to 83. 
Figure 28 presents the facts for all high schools reporting them. The 
average value of buildings and grounds is shown. at the left; that of 
furniture, apparatus, etc., at the right. As the same schools did not 
always report both facts, the corresponding bars could not be properly 
combined. This figure shows wide differences between the different 
types of schools. The average building of a fully accredited high 
school is worth about $75,000, while that for partially accredited and 
non-accredited schools is less than one-fourth this average. High- 
school buildings of four-year schools are about five times as valuable 
as buildings of three-year high schools. The average value of a city 
high-school building is over $200,000, while the average value of a 
rural high-school building is about $25,000, or less than one-eighth 
the value of a city high-school building. Presumably junior high- 
school buildings are modern and of recent construction, as their aver- 
age value is over $100,000. The average value of all types of high- 
school buildings is over $45,000. 

The fully accredited, the four-year, the city, the village, and the 
junior high schools have relatively greater average values of furniture 
and apparatus than do the other types shown in the diagram. City 
schools are especially fortunate in this respect. In interpreting this 
figure it should be remembered that only 1,049 schools did not report 
the value of high-school buildings and grounds. The averages shown, 
therefore, are especially dependable. 

The average value of all school property per high school for a 
period of years is shown by the continuous heavy curve in figure 29. 
There has been almost a steady increase in this average since 1896. 
At that time the average value of property was about $20,000. In 
1918 the corresponding average was almost $50,000. Within this 
period of 22 years the average value of high-school buildings, grounds, 
and equipment has more than doubled. The increased cost of new 
buildings and equipment has, undoubtedly, caused a part of this 
increased valuation. The curve therefore exaggerates the actual 
progress made. The increase in the value of equipment alone is 
shown for the past 10 years by the ‘“‘dotted’’ line in the same figure. 
The increase for this purpose has been about proportional to the 
total increase. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Figure 29 also shows the average number of volumes in high- 
school libraries. The \curve representing the average exhibits con- 
siderable irregularity, but the general trend unmistakably denotes 
larger library facilities. This hopeful tendency has been established 
despite the fact that new high schools with practically no libraries 
come into existence annually. This de-averaging factor indicates 
that the large high schools have been unusually active in increasing 
their library facilities. 
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Fia. 29.—The average value of high-school property, 1894-1918. 


As these averages conceal a multitude of variations from the usual 
high-school library a better conception of this condition may be 
gained from a study of the library facilities in each State for each 
significant group of high schools. The results of this study are 
exhibited in figure 30. From this graph it will be seen that the 
District of Columbia has the largest libraries. California ranks 
second, and New York third. Maine has the smallest libraries, 
with Delaware just above it. California has over eight times as 
many volumes in its average high-school library as has the State of 
Maine. While the public library may serve instead of a school 
library, its books may not have been selected for this purpose. The 
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Fig. 30.—Average number of volumes in the libraries of high schools reporting, 1917-18. 
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curves in figure 30 undoubtedly represent very accurately, therefore, 
the real library facilities of high schools. The Average high-school 
library in the United igs has 694 volumes. Fully accredited 
high schools average 1,047 volumes; four-year high schools, 825 
- volumes; city schools, 1,980 volumes; village high schools, 1,000 
volumes; and rural high schools, only 524 volumes. The “rural” 
curve in figure 30 shows that rural high schools generally are not 
so well equipped with libraries as are the other types of high schools 
represented in this chart. City high schools in certain States have 
fairly large libraries. The States particularly fortunate in this 
respect are the District of Columbia, California, New York, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Colorado, Washington, Utah, Kansas, Idaho, and 
Oregon. At any rate, these States average over 2,000 volumes to 
a city high-school library. The average number of volumes in four- 
year high schools and in fully accredited high schools falls generally 
just above the average line for all high schools. 
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THE COST OF HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


It is desirable to measure the cost of high-school education. To 
ascertain this average| and the corresponding one for elementary 
education is the purpose of these few paragraphs. Unfortunately, 
the schedules used in gathering the data which have been summarized 
herein did not ask for a complete statement of high-school expendi- 
tures, it being thought that the high-school principal would not 
have at hand a complete statement of high-school finances, but 
would know his own salary and official expenses, the salary and 
expenses of his supervisors devoting all or part time to high-school 
subjects, the salary of his teachers, the cost of high-school textbooks, 
and the amount spent for supplies used in instruction. The fune- 
tions of expense just enumerated are technically known as ‘‘ expenses 
of instruction.” The other general functions not mentioned are 
treated elaborately in the chapter on State school systems. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, to resort to the State report to supple- 
ment the information summarized in this report. The first of these 
functions, general control, can not be easily divided into elementary 
and secondary school costs. Neither can interest paid on indebted- 
ness. The others can. They are: First, operation of plant, includ- 
ing the wages of janitors, firemen, engineers, etc., and the cost of 
fuel, water, light, power, and janitor’s supplies; second, maintenance 
of plant, including all up-keep or repair costs; third, auriliary agencies, 
including library, health, recreational, and other miscellaneous activi- 
ties; fourth, fized charges, including annual fixed expenditures, such 
as rent, insurance, contributions, etc.; and fifth, outlays, including 
cost of new buildings and of grounds and of new equipment. 

In the chapter on State school systems of the Biennial Survey it 
will be found that the following States made a fairly reliable separa- 
tion of expenditures between elementary and secondary schools for 
the functions named above, except for general control and for interest 
on indebtedness: Arizona, California, Connecticut, District of Colum- 
bia, Louisiana, Maine, Utah, Vermont, and West Virginia. The 
expenditures in these States aggregate $76,940,194, or over 10 per 
cent of the corresponding expenditures for the United States 
($763,678,089). These States enroll in school almost 10 per cent of 
all the pupils in the public schools of the country (2,031,878 out of 
20,853,516). Our ‘“‘sample,’”’ therefore, represents about one-tenth 
of the Nation. The average length of the school term in these nine 
States is 160.7 days, exactly the same as it is for the United States. 
The States are also located in the East, South, and West. They are 
also distributed at intervals in figures 31, 32, and 33. The total per 
capita cost of education for the United States based on the total 
enrollment is $36.62; for these nine States, $37.86. The correspond- 
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Fi. 31.—The average cost of instruction per student in accredited, recognized, and nonaccredited high 
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Fig. 32.—The average cost of instruction per student in four, three, two, and one year high schools, 1917-18. 
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Fig. 33.—The average cost of instruction per student in city, village, and rural high schools, 1917-18. 
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ing per capita for the United States for current expenses only (out- 
lays omitted) is $30.91,for these nine States, $32.56. In the State 
report it is shown that _ of each $1 spent for education 3.3 cents 
goes for general control, 58.2 cents for instruction, 15.5 cents for 
outlays, and 23 cents for other miscellaneous purposes. In these 
nine States it is found that a school dollar is distributed as follows: 
For general control, 2.9 cents; for instruction, 62.6 cents; for outlays, 
14.1 cents; and for other purposes, 20.4 cents. As corresponding 
figures in each series of computafions are practically equivalent, 
our “‘sample’’ of States should be fairly dependable. 

Of the $76,940,194 spent for education in these nine States, 
$2,246,207 went for general control and $919,534 for interest on the 
school debt, neither of which can be reliably separated into elemen- 
tary and secondary school costs. The per pupil cost for general 
control and interest in these States, therefore, is $1.56 and is assumed 
to be the same for elementary and secondary school pupils. On the 
other functions of expense it was found necessary in only a few minor 
instances to prorate an amount between elementary and secondary. 
These nine States spent for instruction in the elementary schools 
$35,714,450 and in secondary schools $12,467,234; for outlays in 
the elementary schools $7,330,484 and in the secondary schools 
$3,452,761 (the total amount spent was prorated in the ratio of 138 
to 65); for operation of the elementary school plant $7,069,241 and 
of the secondary school plant $2,792,243; for maintenance of ele- 
mentary schools $1,717,091 and of secondary schools $385,533; for 
auxiliary agencies in the elementary schools $1,467,339 and in sec- 
ondary schools $529,726; and for fixed charges incident to elementary 
schools $639,870 and to secondary schools $208,481. Of the 2,031,878 
pupils enrolled in the schools of these States, 1,792,681 were regis- 
tered in elementary schools and 239,197 in secondary schools. 

From these data significant relationships may be computed. Ex- 
cluding the cost of general control and interest on indebtedness the 
total amount spent on the 1,792,681 elementary school pupils was 
$53,938,475, or a per capita of $30.09. With the same exclusions the 
total amount spent on the 239,197 secondary school students was 
$19,835,978, or a per capita of $82.93. If the per pupil cost of gen- 
eral control and interest, viz, $1.56, is added to these per capitas, 
the average cost of elementary education is found to be $31.65 and of 
secondary education $84.49 per year. These aggregate per capitas . 
include per pupil costs for outlays amounting to $4.09 and $14.43. 
respectively, which should be deducted if it is desired to secure an 
average expressing the per capita current expenses only. These 
remainders are $27.56 and $70.05, respectively. Thus it is shown 
that it costs annually 2.67 times as much to keep a high-school student 
in school as it does an elementary-school pupil. It should be remem- 

59872°—21——13 
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bered, however, that the elementary-school year is not so long as the 
high-school year. Estimating for Vermont only (using the New 
Hampshire ratios), it is found that the average length of the elemen- 
tary-school term in these 9 States is 158.7 days, while that of the 
high-school term is 176.2 days. The total per pupil cost per day in 
elementary schools is therefore 19.94 cents and in high schools 47.95 
cents, or only 2.40 times as much. It is also found that the average 
annual cost of instruction only for pupils in the elementary schools 
is $19.92, while the corresponding average for secondary-school 
students is $52.12. These averages imply that the quality of instruc- 
tion in high school is 2.62 times as great as that in the elementary 
school. The ratio, therefore, expressing comparative instruction 
costs (2.62) is about equivalent to that expressing total costs (2.67). 
The near-equality of these ratios implies that for other costs than 
instruction costs a difference exists between the elementary and the 
secondary school. In the elementary schools this amounts to only 
$11.73, while in the secondary school it totals $32.37. It is often 
difficult to differentiate between elementary and secondary school 
costs for operation, maintenance, fixed charges, auxiliary agencies, 
and outlays. Considerable guessing and prorating are necessary, 
especially when elementary and secondary schools occupy the same 
building. To ask principals to go into all this detail would have re- 
duced the number of replies and would have made the costs of 
instruction shown in the figures much less reliable, since fewer schools 
would have reported the facts desired. As practically all high schools 
reported the cost on instruction, the deductions made below are 
sound, 

From the foregoing it is found that 61.7 ver cent of all high-school 
costs goes for instruction, while 62.9 per cent of all elementary-school 
costs goes for this purpose. In Tables 90 to 95 the average cost of 
instruction in each type of high school considered is shown. The 
average for all schools is $58.96. This amount represents only 61.7 
per cent of the total cost for all high-school purposes. If this per- 
centage has been accurately established, the total cost per student 
is $95.56, instead of $84.49, as deduced from the reports of 9 State 
superintendents. This difference may be due to several factors: 
First, principals report contractual salaries rather than the amount 
actually paid; second, they may give the entire salaries of super- 
. visors who devote only part time to high-school work—business 
agents being more likely to credit such employees to the elementary 
school; third, principals may report under ‘‘supplies used in instruc- 
tion” a variety of expenditures, if they do not heed the technical 
limitation. As these possibilities of error are all on one side, it must 
be concluded that the $84.49 comes more nearly representing the 
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average annual cost per student than does the $95.56. The average 
cost of instruction for all high schools ($58.96) is therefore about 
69.78 per cent of the total cost. Consequently, any per capita costs 
appearing in this report represent about seven-tenths of the total 
per capita cost. Since the multiplier is constant, the per capitas 
given in Tables 90 to 95 may be compared directly. Likewise the 
curves in figures 31, 32, and 33 may be compared. 

The curves show that the per capita cost of high-school education 
in fully accredited high schools is less than it is in partially accredited 
schools; in city schools, less than in rural schools; and in four-year 
schools, less than it is in shorter-term schools. Where large schools 
are maintained, per capita costs are relatively low, and vice versa. 
Small, short-term, partially-accredited rural high schools are main- 
tained at high cost. This factor alone does not argue that they are 
better schools than those more fortunately situated and conducted 
at a lower average cost. These conditions prevail in nearly all the 
States, the ‘‘dotted”’ curve in figures 31 and 32 falling to the left of 
the average for all schools, and the city and village high-school curves 
in figure 33 occupying much the same relative positions. 

The high schools of Nevada, Montana, Arizona, and California are 
maintained at high cost; while those of Vermont, Maine, Alabama, 
Georgia, and the two Carolinas are comparatively inexpensive. In 
5 States the average cost exceeds $75. In 14 States the average is 
less than $50. In each case, of course, these averages represent only 
seven-tenths of the total annual cost of maintaining the high schools. 


TaBLE 13.—The average salary of high-school principals and the per capita cost of instruc- 


tion, 1917-18. 
Salaries and ex S 
Cost of instruction. 
Schools | Students 
Type of school. — in these 
- | schools. Total | Average} Total | Per capita 
Amount. | amount. amount. amount. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Fully 6,514 | 1,393,497 | $10,139,425 | $1,557 | $81,337, 561 $58. 37 
Partially accredited Dee Sidives 4,497 179, 647 4, 549, 399 1,012 | 11, 551, 648 64. 30 
2) 246 79,563 | 2,175,759 969 |  4,537)918 57.04 
| 40,166 | 1,573,210 | 14,004,348 | 1,378 | 92, 157, 216 58. 58 
Three-year 13929 57,812 | 1,828,799 948}  3,763,1 65.09 
Two-year and one-year.......- | 1, 162 21, 685 1,031, 436 888 1, 516, 742 69. 94 
1,260} 856,902} 3,084,862} 2,431 | 48, 680, 350 56. 81 
731| 125,053 ”909,134| 1,367| 6,277,531 50. 19 
| | 11,257) 670,752 | 12 , 781, 087 1,135 | 42,479, 63. 33 
| 13,257 | 1,082,707 | 16,864,583 | 1,272 | 97, 487,127 1 58.96 


1 Ofthis amount 91.9 per cent is spent for salaries, 2 per cent for textbooks, and 6.1 per cent for other 
expenses of instruction. 
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SALARIES OF PRINCIPALS. 


From the data submitted it would have been possible to compute 
the average annual salaries of teachers. This study will appear in 
another bulletin including a study of the qualifications and experience 
of teachers in the different types of high school. As this special 
bulletin will not contain anything concerning the salaries of princi- 
pals, the average annual salaries (including expenses) of these ad- 
ministrative officers have been shown in Tables 13 and 90 to 95 and in 
figures 34 and 35. In this study it should be remembered that three- 
fourths of these principals have charge of schools enrolling not over 
100 students. 

The average high-school principal receives $1,272 per year, or 
about $100 per month for the entire year. Principals in fully ac- 
credited high schools get on an average $1,557. In four-year schools 
the corresponding average is $1,378. In city high schools the princi- 
pal receives an average salary of $2,431, or over $200 per month. 
~ Rural high-school principals get only $1,134. Principals in low-grade 
schools and in short-term high schools get relatively low pay. This 
inequality in pay makes it difficult for one of these schools to get 
recognition in the fully accredited group, since so small a salary will 
not attract the best principals. 

Principals in the District of Columbia, California, Arizona, Massa- 
chusetts, and New Jersey receive the highest salaries,in the order 
named. Nebraska pays the lowest average salary. Maine, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, and Iowa, together with several Southern States, also 
pay relatively low salaries to their high-school principals. An in- 
spection of the individual reports reveals the fact that high-school 
principals are poorly paid. Few capable college graduates will con- 
descend to accept such paltry amounts as are sometimes given when 
other more remunerative vocations are open to them. If we wish 
to attract the strongest young men and women to the teaching pro- 
fession, we must outbid competitors. 


EXPENDITURES FOR SITES, BUILDINGS, AND OTHER PERMANENT 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


In Table 84 it is shown that 4,598 schools incurred expenses for 
capital outlays or permanent improvements in 1918. The amount so 
spent aggregates $39,713,848. Similar data have been collected from 
high schools since 1910. In that year, 2,596 schools reported out- 
lays amounting to $19,366,049; in 1912 the corresponding expendi- 
tures by 2,645 schools amounted to $21,530,142; and 3,668 schools 
reported expenditures in 1916 totaling $30,220,656. From these 
comparative figures it does not appear that war conditions interfered _ 
to any great extent with the high-school building program, From 
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Fic. 35.—Average annual salaries (and expenses) of principals in city, village, and rural high schools, 
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the statistics of State school systems it is found that the following 
amounts were spent for outlays for both elementary and secondary 
schools: In 1910, $69,978,370; in 1912, $78,018,967; in 1914, $91,- 
606,460; in 1916, $103,507,315; and in 1918, $119,082,944. Assum- 
ing that these corresponding reports are correct, the proportion of all 
outlays going for high-school purposes may be ascertained. Thus, 
in 1910, this ratio was 27.7 per cent; in 1912, 28 per cent; in 1914, 23.5 
per cent; in 1916, 29.2 per cent; and in 1918, 33.4 per cent. It is 
seen, therefore, that from one-fourth to one-third of the total amount 
spent in the United States for new buildings, grounds, and new 
equipment goes for high-school purposes. The high percentage is 
significant in view of the fact that only 8.3 per cent of the total 
public-school enrollment is found in high school. In other words, in 
1918 we spent for permanent improvements in our elementary schools 
$79,369,096 for the 19,117,897 children enrolled in such schools, or a 
per capita of only $4.15. For the same purpose in our high-schools 
we spent $39,713,848 for the 1,735,619 children registered in such 
schools, or a per capita of $22.88. These average costs show that 
we spent in 1918 for capital outlays over 5.5 times as much for a high- 
school student as we spent on a child in the elementary schools. Of 
course, some of the high-school buildings are often used to accom- 
modate elementary school pupils, and this fact tends to reduce 
slightly the disproportionate ratio of 5.5. These facts do not imply 
that we are spending too much on high-school buildings, most of 
which have been recently constructed along modern lines, but that 
we are spending too little on our elementary school buildings. The 
rural school child in particular quite often uses an old building which 
was constructed many years ago and which can not usually be called 
modern in any sense of the term.‘ 


4 Strayer, George Drayton. “A statewide school building survey.” In Journal of Educational Research, 
March, 1920, 
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Tasie 14.—Instructors in public high schools in 1917-18—Part I. 


Instructors classified 
Instructors in all high schools. to the grade of high school. 
In. | Inregular In fully | tially ac- | In non- 
junior | senior high Total accredited ited | ,2ccred- 
States. high | high | .cnéols : high igh | ited high 
schools. | schools ’ schools schools schools 
1 | 9 | 10] | 12/18 | 14] 15 
= 
United States....... ‘776 |3,012) 947 2,299 27, 058\50, 730 21,819 4,703.7, 715|2, 259|3, 226 
284 181 49, 82} 34] 48 
6 611) 62 69 
14, 136, 212 117 73| 71 59 
1, 507 97} 207) 105 
17 305) 40} 51) 87 
Connecticut ............. 3] 25) 4) 13) 275) 712) 282) 750) 270|- 713)..... 
> 7 645) 158) 28; 39) 79) 136 
2 5, 350) 150) 83) 118 
5 30; 27: 46) 186) 315) 218} 391) 151) 282).....)..... 67; 109 
6 35 16 244) 352) 33 
31 113) 69 26} 31) 38 28 
bub cen 8 62) 23 293) 10} 17 
pane 25, 147) 51 366) 893) 102 
98} 150) 117) 125 
Maine. ..... 2 5} 2 18} 40).,... 
84 205; 295; 6 7 
778) ll 21} 179) 278 
2 222) 30] 47) 36) 55 
4 214) 310) 53) 45 
4 ve 
15} 78) 380) 
44 
21; 39 103 
44, 81 
8 30 67 
63] 187) 2,407 
291 
12} 38) 281 
91] 184] 1, 595) 
33] 88) 545) 
58} 284 
58 2, 228) 
119 
167 
4) 5} 233 
5} 339 
1,110 
25, 27] 206 
8 615) 104 
West 19 18 300 
10) 41) 20) 44) 747]. 
Wyoming............... 1 
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Instructors 1 in | schools, classified ac-| y,.ctructors in high schools classified 
1917-18. according to control. 
In four- In three- | In two-, In one- Tn city In No a In ru 
States. ear high high high 
ools. ools. ols. | schools. schools. schools 
1 2 8 | 4 5 6|/7|8s8)9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
2,205 |870 781 | 23 22 |12, 206 23,378 |1,734 14,609 (14,841 |28, 054 
| 364 63 194 16 32 185 306 
Bi Wi 133 22 1 206 
65 | 119 672 | 1,122 
6] 1 297 46} 104 155 313 
l1l| 4] 2 18 39 5 10 22 48 
15 | 16 10 29 27 67 136 285 
99 153 29 48 224 327 
9}; 1 26 
19 | 16} 10)....) 3 434 
84 | 461/63) 2) 3 156 
Kentucky........ 355 632 12 18 | 21} 15]....]....] 129 
Louisiana........ 305 648 2 56 
Maryland........ 245 404 Sie 120 
Massachusetts....| 1,099 | 2,519 3 One 
2,379 ll 7 | 66 | 64 }....)....] 524] 1,142 88 | 233 498 | 1,075 
013 13 9|22)20/ 329 766 55 | 166 495 | 1,110 
41 27 141 ll 41 186 296 
91} 120/90) 59] 385 670 160 485 943 
12 16; 10)15| 2|.... 36 109 2 10 184 353 
35 94 | 30 }....); 1 73 222 22 81 306 | 1,078 
78 2 Bil 2 19 5 8 37 55 
New Hampshire. 127 342 2 ae ee eee 64 158 6 32 59 169 
New Jersey. ..... 768 | 1,455 10 16} 4] 8|....|....| 608 | 1,000 42} 124 132 355 
New Mexico...... 68 158 Bl 10 36 4 23 61 108 
New York....... 2,404 | 4,685 25 50 | 46 | 57| 411,776 | 2,749 411 613 | 1,636 
North Carolina...) 231 468 49 @ 50 106 13 49 228 | 385 
North Dakota.... 248 550 29 | 23) 20; 2 1 25 12 37 266 503 
,672 | 2,879 | 200] 207 | 15]....|....] 933 | 1,576 75 | 196 902 | 1,329 
Oklahoma........ 1,077 44 54 | 47] 31) 95 250 208 426 | 704 
Oregon.......... 6 99! 249] 26) 65| 199| 342 
Pennsylvania... 1, 3,040 | 413] 350 | 58} 50 |..../....| 1,294 | 2,000 | 204) 418 856 1,022 
South Carolina. .. 81 180 133 | OF Be inhaeleoee 35 91 12 35 120 190 
South Dakota....| 218 493 13 2) 6}.... aa 32 92 20 50 187 373 
3] 48] 126] 18] 42] 282) 366 
198 | 26 | 20 348 764 91) 148 691 930 
3) 8] 5 65 135 56 61 136 108 
3/10) 17 28 90 10 27 81 200 
129 | 24 | 39 132 320 18 48 299 682 
30 | 21 | 20 302 409 51} 110 389 651 
22 | 22 | 12 114 256 23 58 200 343 
Sacend 8 317 787 52} 138 408 928 
OE 13 37 2 13 52 94 


| 
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TABLE 15.—Students and teachers in high schools, 1917-18—Part I. 


In fully aceredit- | In ially ac- | In nonaccredit-| In v= Annas 
In all schools. ed Schools. ted por 


ed schools, schools, 
States. 
Teach- Teach- Teach-| Stu- {Teach-| Stu- | Teach-| Stu- 
ers, |Students.| “ors, |Students.| “ers | dents. | ers. | dents. | ers.) | dents.* 
1 2 4 5 6 7 10 


UnitedStates.| 84,822 |1,735,619 | 66,919 1,463,775 | 12,418 |186,338 | 5,485 | 85,506 | 3,787 | 90,448 


Alabama 796 18, 532 583 14,821 131 | 2,213 
Arizona.. 260 4,159 237 3,981 23 22 390 
‘Arkansas........ 633 12,844 380 8, 763 144 | 2,065 | 109 | 2,016 41 1,118 
California. ...... 4,253 92,100 | 3,737 77,159 304 | 4,432 212 | 10,509 260 7,900 
Colorado. ....... 1,052 20,342 849 17,617 65 871 138 | 1,854 80 1, 868 
Connecticut.....| 1,032 23,103 933 49 821 28 751 
Delaware..... 142 2,566 93 1,875 49 
Florida....... 554 9, 207 272 5, 265 67 724 215 | 3,218 52 1,047 
Georgia. . 880 23,739 435 065 244 | 6,554 201 
OS ee 106, 087 4,244 96,945 8,345 62 797 41 1,254 
Indiana 411 | 3,929 69, 001 57 66 754 144 4,387 
See orert eee 56,199 | 2,508 44, 866 957 | 11,076 7 257 
54,823 | 1,377 31,687 | 1,259 | 19,107 297 | 4,029 172 5, 063 
Kentucky 21,876 563 13, 731 248 | 4,826 | 242 | 3,319 56 1,501 
Louisiana 15, 281 752 12,855 195 | 2,035 | 32 (ae ree 
Maine...... 18, 121 794 17, 282 | 19 7 223 
aryland. . 13, 554 585 12,377 1,019 11 
Massachusetts... 83, 3, 518 81, 764 | 118 ; 187 4,081 
Michigan... 73,845 3,047 65,674 500 
Minnesota. . 52,937 2,432 46,818 32 
Mississipp' 13,421 | 534 10, 613 
Missouri... 2.065 48,118 4 
Montana.. 10, 669 546 9,293 148 
Nebraska. ...... 30, 332 761 15, 864 742 
Nevada......... 1,530 109 12 
N. Hampshire 9,386 469 9,171 19 
New Jersey - - . 52,920 2,191 51, 650 70 
New Mexico..... 242 3,750 | 181 3,081 61 
New York...... 7,277 | 167,187 6,777 | 161,996 500 
North Carolina... 831 17,852 | 188 5, 188 638 
North Dakota... 903 12,816 | 474 f 249 
TS ae 5,011 | 112,159, 4, 98,727 927 | 13,117 5 761 6, 
Oklahoma.......| 1,763 35,632 | 1,130 25,770 151 | 2,237 482 | 7,625 127 4,007 
Oregon.......... 970 19, 401 613 14,776 327 | 4,319 30 306 54 1,449 
Pennsylvania. . 5,794 134,518 | 4,479 | 110,968 | 1,190 | 20,884 125 | 2,666 300 7,907 
Rhgde Island... 364 8, 304 358 8, 254 6 Wine 
South Carolina. . 483 8,770 184 3,498 213 | 3,778 
South Dakota... 754 12,138 507 8, 672 26 276 221 | 3,190 5 160 
17,963 556 13, 180 176 | 2,540 19 1,333 
Texas. . 2,972 63,049 | 2,048 47,313 503 | 8,288 421 7,448 6) 1,306 
Utah... 12,699 489 11,653 85 3,525 
Vermont. 436 9, 237 396 40 487 32 1,302 
irginia......... 1,499 26, 640 786 17,208 86 | 1,252 
Washington.....| 1,912 34,902 | 1,630 32, 164 91 915 191 | 1,823 45 555 
West Virginia... 994 17, 863 760 14,901 SBS 87 1,519 
Wisconsin.......| 2,630 49,949 | 2,375 46,355 222 | 3,263 33 331 51 1,001 
Wvyoming....... 211 3,347 169 2,952 39 361 3 34 9 343 


1 Included in preceding teacher columns. 
Included in preceding student 
8 Errors in tabulation; 15 teachers omi 
4 Error in tabulation; 5 teachers caanate as well as all part-time teachers. 
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15.—Students and teachers in high schools, 1917-18—Parv IT. 


| 
In two-year 
In cit In In rural In four-year In three-year’ 
schools. schdols. schools. hook: hool and one-year 
schools, 
States. 
Teach-| Stu- Teach, Stu- Teach, Stu- |Teach-| Stu- /Teach-| Stu- Teach Stu- 
ers. |dents.| ers. |dents.| ers. |dents.| ers. | dents. | ers. |dents.| ers. | dents. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 
U.S. .....] 35, 579/908, 844] 6, 343/135, 017) 42, 891 1,654,600, 4,034)58, 521) 1,696) 22, 498 
Alabama...... 257) 7,297 48 921 491 16, 790, 84] 1,386 238) 356 
Arizona......- 156] 2,786 15 169 89) 
Arkansas.....- 187] 4,495 76, 2,015 370) 10, 977 88) 1, 489) 26 378 
California.....| 2,275] 62,527) 184] 3, 1,794 
Colorado...... 434] 10,130,  150| 3,234) 468 20, 223 a: 7] 105 
Connecticut... 718] 16, 935)....... Aer 314 22, 2 35 
Delaware..... 57] 1,251 15, 210 70 2, 6 80 
lorida....... 39) 1,802 94 470 421 8, 31 303 
Georgia....... 252, 8, 906 77| 2,238 551 20, 1 12 
Idaho......... 1,958 85) 2, 135) 10, 625, 22 238 
Tllinois........] 2,001) 55,566] 214) 4,515; 2,687] 102; 846 102) 1,408 
Indiana....... 1, 29, 512) 336; 6,681) 2,414 69, 710; 29) 328 
637| 13,329] 7,669] 2,417 53, 438) 114) 1,372 
Kansas... .... 16,852} 299) 6,544 1,965 53, 934 30, 377 
Kentucky..... 394, 9,634 20, 957 36 537 
Lonisiana..... 221, 5,075 14, 950) 23 297 
Maine..... 271) 6, 17, 866 ll 149 
Maryland..... 261) 6,649 18, 322 7 91 
Massachusetts.) 2,625) 65, 116 14,130 
Michigan...... 38, 641 71, 889) 1,746 
Minnesota. 24, 410 52, 049) 43; 601 
Mississ 11, 482 16) 217 
M 51, 890) 150} 2,522 
M 10, 251 27| 188 
Nebraska. .... 27, 34 52 745 
da. . 1,4 30 
N. Hamps 9,171 9 104 
New Jersey. . 52, 367 12 187 
New Mexico... 3, 601 7 62 
New York....} 4,525)127, 094 165, 65 113; 864 
North Carolina; 4, 15, 411 
North Dakota. 85) 2, 11, 61 5 
Ohio...... 2,509] 66, 21 106, 425 
Oklahoma. . .. 345, 8, 33, 37 1,003 
Oregon.......- 348) 8, 19, 281 3) 
Pennsylvania.| 3,294) 86, 118, 95 108} 2,145 
Rhode Island. 299) 7,01 8, 254 6 50 
South Carolina 126) 2,867 5, 7 142 
South Dakota. 124) 2, ll, 
5 15,5 791 
55, 570 
12) 17; 
8,8 27; 312 
23, 
34 389 
16 434 
49, 1 131 
3, B 
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TaBLE 17.—White and colored students enrolled in all types of public high schools—Per- 
centage distribution by grades, 1917-18. 


Secondary grades (above elementary grades). 
E}ementar grades 
organi: as a 
part of junior high First year | Second yerr Third year | Fourth year | 
schools, (ninth (tent (eleventh (twelfth 
grade). grade). grade). grade). 4 
ij 
ij 
3 g q 
1 ice 5 6 0 | a] 2 | 13 i] 
U. S......./48, 831 |41,617 |90,448 |1,645,171 [654,935 | 39.8 |441,868 | 26.9 309,208 | 18.8 |239,160| 14.5 
18,532 | 7,378 | 39.8| 5,151] 27.8| 3,627| 19.6| 2,376| 12.8 
Arizona. ...... 237 153 390 3,769 | 1,512 | 40.1 26.4 18.5 15.0 i 
‘Arkansas...... 732| 386|1,118| 11,726| 4,894 | 41.7| 3,271 | 27.9| 2,157 | 18.4| 1,4 12.0 i 
California. 4,121 | 3,779 | 7;900 33,923 | 40.3 | 227016 | 26.1 | 14,632 | 17.4 [13,629 | 16.2 
Colorado, 7014 | | 1,868 | 18,474| 6,780| 36.7| 5,113 | 27.7| 3,643 | 19.7| 2,938| 15.9 | 
Connecticut...) 454] 297} 751 | 22,352] 9,447| 42.3| 5,209 | 23.3| 4,158 | 18.6 | 3,538] 15.8 | 
2,566 | 1,114 | 43.4| 26.7| °453| 17.7} 12.2 
Dist. 6,926 | 23929] 42.3| 1,925 | 27.8| 1,164) 16.8| 908] 13.1 
orida........ 545 | 8,160} 3,233 | 39.6 | 2/355 | 28.9| 13488] 18.2| 1,084] 13.3 
+23)739 | 9,254 | 39.0| 6,775 | 28.5| 4/960 | 20.9/ 2)750| 11.6 
817| 647 | 1,464} 9,559] 3,921] 41.0| 2,463] 25.8| 1,734| 18.7| 1,391| 14.5 
Illinois... 1)254 | 1047833 | 43; 750 | 41.7 | 28,039 | 26.8 | 17,970 | 17.1 |15,074| 14.4 
Indiana. ......| 2,356 | 2,031 | 4,387 | 66,024 | 23,912 | 36.2 | 16,861 | 25.5 | 13,397 | 20.3 |11,854| 18.0 if 
487| 7344 368 | 20,436 | 36.9 | 14,920 | 27.0 | 11,046 | 20.0 | 8,966 | 16.1 
Kansas........ 2,672 | 2,391 | 5,063 | 49,760 | 18/572 | 37.3 | 13,034 | 26.2! 9/670| 19.4 | 8,484] 17.1 
Kentucky.....|_ 772] 729 | 1,501| 20,375| 8,735 | 42.9] 5,140] 25.2) 3,655| 17.9| 2,845| 14.0 
15,281 | 5,724] 37.5| 4,245 | 27.8, 3,162 | 20.7| 2,150] 14.0 i 
Maine......... 223") 17? 6,544 | 36.5 | 4,774 | 26.7) 3561] 19.9| 3,019| 16.9 i 
Maryland...../..... 13,554 | 5,705 | 42.1 | 3,453 | 25.5 17.7 | 1,988 | 14.7 ij 
Massachusetts.| 2,354 | 1,677 | 4,031 | 79,693 | 28,335 | 35.6 | 21,603 | 27.1 15,919 | 20.0 |13,836 | 17.3 il 
Michigan...... 5,106 | 4,793 | 9,899 | 63,946 | 25,599 | 40.0 | 16,807 | 26.3 11,825 | 18.5 9,715| 15.2 i} 
Minnesota... ..| 2,567 | 2,284 | 4,851 086 | 17,907 | 37.3 | 12,823 | 26.7 388 | 19.5 | 7,968 | 16.5 i} 
Mississippi... 437 | 7350| °787| 12,634 |. 47628 | 36.6| 3,736] 29.6! 2°650| 21.1/ 1,611| 12.7 i} 
Missouri... .... 647 462 | 1,109 | 56,677 | 22,729 | 40.1 | 15,370 | 27.1 10,365 | 18.3 | 8,213 | 14.5 i 
Montana...... 112| 7233} 10,436 | 4,600 | 44.1 | 2)640 25.3 1/830] 17.5 | 1,366] 13.1 | 
Nebraska.....| 708 606 | 1,314 29,018 | 11,027 | 38.0] "7,507 | 26.2 5,832| 20.1 | 4,562] 15.7 il 
651 | 42.5 422 27.6 | 254 | 16.6 203; 13.3 i 
N. Hampshire.| 508 | 1,015 | 83371 | 2, 34.9 | 2,206 | 27.4 1,764 | 21.1 | 1,300| 16.6 
Now Jersey....| 1,259] 921 | 23180 | 50,740 | 21)78% | 42.9 | 13,263 26.1 | 4 17.4 | 6,803 | 13.6 
New Mexico...| 216 195 411 3,339 , 339 | 40.1 911 mice! 616 | 18.4 473 | 14.2 i 
New York.....| 2,174 | 2,086 | 4,260 | 162,927 | 72,113 | 44.3 | 45,180 | 27.7 | 27,245 | 16.7 |18,389| 11.3 | 
N. 17,852 | 7,548] 42.3] 4,949 | 27.7| 3/482] 19.5] 1,873] 10.5 | 
N. Dakota... 669 | 11,620] 47750 | 40.9| 3,044 | 26.2| 27179 | 18.7| 15647| 14.2 i 
3,887 | 3,071 | 6,958 | 105,201 | 39,014 | 37.1 | 28,077 26.7 | 21; 081 20.0 |17,029 | 16.2 
Oklahoma.....| 2}203 | 1,804 | 4,007 | 31,625 | 13,233 | 41.9| 8,799 | 27.8) 5,497] 17.4 | 4)096| 12.9 i] 
Oregon........| 764] 685 | 1,449 | 17 6,342 | 35.3| 4,999 | 27.9| 3,718] 20.7| 2,803 | 16.1 i} 
Pennsyivania..| 4,449 | 3,458 | 7,907 | 126,611 | 51,637 | 40.8 | 34,472 | 27.2 | 24,210 | 19.1 |16,292| 12.9 i] 
Rhode 3,546 | 42.8 | 2/269 | 27.2| 1,396] 16.8| 1,003] 13.2 
8. 8,770 | 3,636] 41.5| 2,573 | 29.3] 13941] 22.1] 7.1 
South Dakota.| 84. |" 113978 | 43634} 38.7| 3,066 | 25.6 | 27381] 19.9] 1,807] 15.8 | 
Tennessee.....| 727} 606 | 1,333 | 16,630| 7,008; 42.1| 4,549 | 27.4] 3,107) 18.7| 1,966] 11.8 
Texas.........| 573 733 | 1,306 | 61,743 | 24,840 | 40.2 | 16,805 | 27.2 | 12,228 | 19.8] 7,870} 12.8 
Utah..........] 1,805 | 1,720 | 3,525 9,174 | 4,095 | 44.6] 2,489) 27.1] 1,518 | 16.6] 1,072} 11.7 
Vermont...... 725 577 | 1,302 7,935 | 2,854) 36.0] 2,091 | 26.4; 1,572) 19.8] 1,418} 17.8 
26,640 | 10,527 | 39.5| 7,331 | 27.5| 5,364 | 20.1] 3,418] 12.9 
Wasbin; --| 308 247 555 | 34,347 | 14,041 | 40.9] 9,040 | 26.3/ 6,150) 17.9] 5,116] 14.9 
West V “| $61} 658 | 1,519] 16,344| 6,761 | 41.4] 4,439] 27.1| 23956 | 18.1 | 2,188| 13.4 
Wisconsin.....| 499 | 1/001 | 48,948 | 17,805 | 36.4 | 13,002 | 26.6 93746 | 19.9] 8,395] 17.1 
Wyoming.....| 203 140 343 3,004 | 1,270} 42.3 801 | 26.7 551 | 18.3 382} 12.7 4 
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TaBie 18.—White students enrolled in all types of public high schools—Percentage distri- 


bution by grades, 1917-18. 
Secondary grades (above elementary grades), 
grades 
organiz as a 
part of junior high First Second year | Third year | Fourth year 
schools, E (ninth (tent (eleventh (twelfth 
grade). grade). grade). 
| 2 = 2 
1 3 er) #6 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 18 
| 
U.S. ..2../48, 338 |41, 231 89, 569 1,624,080/645, 243 | 39.7 |436, 459 | 26.9 [305,713 | 18.8 |236,665, 14.6 
Alabama...... 17,762] 7,047 | 39.7 | 4,964| 27.9] 3,447 | 19.4 | 2,304{ 13.0 
Arizona....... 237 153 390 3,757 1,506 | 40.1 992 | 26.4 697 | 18.5 562 15.0 
Arkansas...... 732| 386 1,118 11,167| 4,629| 41.4] 3,133 | 28.1 | 2,087/ 18.7/ 1,318) 11.8 
California. ....| 4,071 | 3,710 | 7,781 , 024 | 33,788 | 40.2 | 21,956 | 26.1 | 14,593 | 17.4 13,597 | 16.3 
Colorado...... | | 1,868 18,235 | 6,704 | 36.6| 5,078 | 27.7| 3,617 | 19.7 | 2,926] 16.0 
Connecticut...} 441] 297) 738) 22,293) 9,425 | 42.3] 5,186 | 23.2] 4,148) 18.6 | 3,534] 15.9 
647 | 26.2 440 | 17. 291] 11.8 
Dist. Columbia}.......]......- | 5,799 | 2,346 | 40.5} 1,651 | 28.5] 1,026 | 17.7 776 | 13.3 
Florida... ..... 502 | 1,047; 8,106! 3,211 | 39.6] 2,342] 28.9] 1,478 | 18.2) 1,075] 13,3 
23,568 | 9,164 | 38.9] 6,734 | 28.6] 4,920 | 20.9 | 2,750] 11.6 
Idaho......-.-| 817] 647 1,464, 9,559, 3,921 | 41.0| 2, 25.8| 1,784 | 18.7) 1,391 | 14.5 
Illinois. ....... 611} 561 1,172 | 103,531 | 43,044 | 41.6 | 27,721 | 26.8 | 17,820 | 17.2 14,946] 14.4 
Indiana.......| 2,299 | 2,002 4,301 | 65,308 | 23,584 | 36.1 | 16,660 | 25.5 | 13,278 | 20.3 /11,786| 18.1 
487 | 7831 55,273 | 20,397 | 36.8 | 14,893 27.0 | 11,034 | 20.0 8,949] 16.2 
Kansas........| 2,625 | 2,359 4,984 48,601 | 18,045 | 37.1 | 12,754 | 26.3] 9,482| 19.5/ 8,320] 17.1 
Kentucky.....| 745} 713 1,458 19,898) 8,545 | 36.8] 5,014 | 27.0 3,540 | 20.0 | 2,799 | 16.2 
15,119 | 5,671 | 37.5 | 4,217 | 27.9] 3,126 | 20.7 | 2,105] 13.9 
ine.........| 121] 102 223 17,891 | 6,543 | 36.6| 4,772 | 26.6| 3,560 19.9 | 3,016] 16.9 
Maryland. 12,975 | 5,448 | 42.0] 3,311 25.5 | 2,308 17.8/| 1,908] 14.7 
Massachusetts.| 2,350 | 1,670 4,020, 79,220) 28,155 | 35.5 | 21,478 27.1 | 15,830 20.0 13,757 | 17.4 
Michigan......| 5,076 | 4,773 | 9,849 | 63,720 | 25,492 | 40.0 | 16,751 | 26.3 | 11,790 18.5 | 9,687| 15.2 
Minnesota.....| 2, ,282 4,847 48,042 | 17,892 | 37.3 | 12,811 26.7 | 9,380 19.5 | 7,959| 16.5 
Mississippi... 43 | 12,327! 4,499 | 36.5 | 9,633 | 29.5 | 2,584 21.0) 1,611] 13.0 
Missouri......| 647} 462 | 1,109 | 54,466 | 21,507 | 39.5 | 14,923 27.4 | 10,095 18.5 7,941 | 14.6 
Montana......| 112 121-233) 10,429 | 4,597 | 44.1 | 2,638 25.3 | 1,828 17.5 1,366) 13.1 
Nebraska.....| 708 | 605 | 1,313 28,966 | 10,999 | 38.0| 7,583 | 26.1| 5,824 20.2) 4,560] 15.7 
Nevada....... TT 1,525 647 | 42.4 421 27.6 254 16.7 203 | 13.3 
N.Hampshire.| 508 | 507 | 1,015 8,371 | 2,921 | 34.9| 2,206 | 27.4| 1,764 21.1 1,390| 16.6 
New Jersey...| 1,239 | 906 | 2,145 | 50,114} 21,542 | 43.0| 13,065 | 26.1); 8,686 17.3) 6,821] 13.6 
New Mexico..| 216 194 410, 3,332 | 1,336 | 40.1 909 | 27.3 614 18.4 473 | 14.2 
New York. ...| 2,169 | 2,080 | 4,249 | 162,241 | 71,814 | 44.2 | 45,002 | 27.8 | 27,121 16.8 |18,304] 11.2 
17,852 | 7,548 | 42.3] 4,949 | 27.7] | 19.5] 1,873] 10.8 
North Dakota. 669 527 | 1,196 | 11,618 | 4,749 | 40.9| 3,043 | 26.2) 2,179 18.8] 1,647] 14.1 
Ohio.........-| 3,776 | 2,994 | 6,770 | 104, 262 | 38,672 | 37.1 | 27,809 | 26.7 | 20,891 20.0 |16,890| 16.2 
Oklahoma. . ..| 2, 1,804 | 4,007 | 31,419 | 13,155 | 41.9 | 8,741 | 27.8] 5,455 17.4] 4,068] 12,9 
Oregon........| 7 684 | 1,447 | 17,801) 6,333 | 35.4| 4, 27.8| 3,699 | 20.7| 2,879] 16.1 
Pennsylvania .| 4,371 | 3,396 | 7,767 | 125,241 | 51,049 | 40.8 | 34,138 | 27.2 | 24,003 | 19.2 |16,051| 12.8 
Rhode Island 8,206] 3,502 | 42.7| 2,243 | 27.3] 1,377 | 16.8] 1,084] 13.2 
South 8,364! 3,450 | 41.2) 2,433 | 20.1) 1,880/ 22.5] 601] 7.2 
South Dakota. 11,976 | 4,634 | 38.7) 3,065 | 25.6 | 2,380 | 19.9] 1,897] 15.8 
Tennessee.....!  727| 606 | 1,333| 15,845] 6,563) 41.4] 4,339| 27.4| 2,901 18.9! 1,952] 12.3 
Texas.........| 573] 733 | 1,306 | 58,453 | 23,389 | 40.0 | 15,933 | 27.2 | 11,603 | 19.9| 7,528] 12.9 
1,803 | 1,716 | 3,519] 9,165| 4,089] 44.6] 2,487| 27.1| 1,517 16.6] 1,072| 11.7 
Vermont......| 724] °575| 1,209] 7,931 | 2,853 | 36.0] 2,089 | 26.3| 1,571 | 19.8] 1,418] 17.9 
25,747 | 10,111 | 39.3 | 7,102] 27.6| 5,244 | 20.4] 3,290] 12.7 
Wasa O07 246 553 | 34,292 14,011 | 40.9 9,029 | 26.3} 6,140 | 17.9] 5,112} 14.9 
West Virginia.| 861 658 | 1,519] 15,802| 6,565 | 42.0) 4,282] 27.0| 2,852/ 18.0] 2,103] 13.0 
Wisconsin... .| 502] 499] 1,001] 48,933 | 17,795 | 36.4 | 12,998 | 26.5| 9,745| 19.9] 8,395] 17.2 
Wyoming.....| 203] 137] 7340] 2,997| 1)267| 42.3] 26.7| 18.3] '380| 12.7 
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Taste 19.—Colored students enrolled in all alypes of public high schools—Percentage 


distribution by grades, 1917-18. 
Secondary grades (above elementary grades). ij 
organi as 
part of junior high First year | Second year | Third year | Fourth year Yq 
schools. (ninth (tent (eleventh (twelfth 
= grade). grade). grade). grade). | 
States. 2 | ; : ; iq 
= 
> 8 = 
n = a a a a | 
1 2 8 1 5 6 7 8 9 | 0 | 1] 2 | 8 | 
| 
U.S......] 493} 386 | 879 | 21,001 | 9,602 | 46.0 | 5,409) 25.6) 3,495 | 16.6 | 2,495 | 11.8 
331 | 43.0 187 | 24.5 180 | 23.2 72| 93 | 
559 265 | 47.4 138 | 24.7 70 | 12.5 15.4 
Catifornia. 119 | 266 135 | 50.8 | 22.5 39 14.7 32] 12.0 
Colorado. .....|.....-+ 149 | 76 | 51.0 35 | 23.4 2% | 17.4; 12) 82 
Connecticut...} 13 0 59 37.2| 23 | 39.0 10 | 17.0 6.8 
Delaware...... 99 25 | 25.2 38 | 38.4 13 | 13.1) 23.3 
1,127 583 | 51.7 274 | 24.3 138 | 12.3) 132] 11.7 
Florida..... 54 22 | 40.8 13 | 24.0 10/185, 9| 16.7 ij 
Georgia 171 90 | 52.6 41 24.0 40 | 23.4 
82) 1,302) 706/54.2| 150/115) 128] 98 
29 86 716, | 45.8 201 | 28.0 119; 68| 95 
fe 95 41.0 27 | 28.5 12/126, 17) 17.9 
32 79| 1,159| 527 45.5 280 | 24.2 188 | 16.2) 164) 14.1 
16 43 477 | 39.9 126 | 26.4 115/241) 46) 92.6 
cncenal 162 53 | 32.7 28 | 17.3 36 | 22.2 45 | 27.8 | 
7 | 1| 14.3 2 | 28.5 1| 14.3 3| 42.9 
579) 257} 44.4] 142] 24.5] 100} 17.3} 13.8 
1| 473} 180 | 38.0 125 | 26.5 89 | 18.8 79 | 16.7 
20 50226107 | 47.4 56 | 24.7 35 | 15.5 28| 12.4 
4) 15 | 94.1 12 | 27.3 8| 182] 9| 20.4 
Missouri....... 447 | 20.2 270 | 12.2 272 12.3 
Montana...... 7 3 | 43.0 2 | 28.5 | 
Nebraska... . 0 1 1 52 28 | 53.8 14 | 26.9 8 | 15.4 2| 3.9 | 
New Jersey...) 20 15 35 626 240 | 38.4 198 | 31.6 116 | 18.5 72| 11.5 
New Mexico... 0 1 1 7 3 | 43.0 2 | 28.5 
New York.... 5 6 ll 686 299 | 43.6 178 | 25.9 124 | 18.1 85 | 12.4 } 
i| 
Reon 111 77| 188 939 342 | 36.5 268 | 28.5 190 | 20.2] 139] 14.8 i 
Oklahoma..... eves 206 78 | 37.9 58 | 28.2 42 | 20.3 28| 13.6 
Oregon........ 1 1 61 | 9} 14.7 19 | 31.2 19 | 31.2 14] 22.9 
Pennsylvania.| 78 62} 140| 1,370; 588 | 43.0 334 | 24.3 207] 15.1) 241] 17.6 
Rhode 44. | 44.9 26 | 26.5 19 | 19.4 9} 9.2 
SouthCarolina,|.......]..0.-.-|---++++ 406 186 | 45.9 140 | 34.5 61 | 15.0 19] 4.6 
Tennessee. .... 785} 445 | 56.6] 210 / 26.8) 116/ 14.8] 14 8 
3,200] 1,451 | 44.0 872 | 26.5 625 | 19.1] 342] 10.4 
Vermont...... 1 2 3 4 1 | 25.0 2 | 50.0 
Virginia....... 893 416 | 46.6] 229 | 25.7 120 | 13.4 14.3 
Washington... 55 30 | 54.6 11 | 20.0 10 | 18.2 4] 7.2 
West Virginia.|.......|.cccc.-Jeoceees 542 196 | 36.2 157 | 29.0 104 | 19.2 85 | 15.6 
Wisconsin... 15 10 | 66.6 4 | 26.7 AL] 6.7 
Wyoming..... 0 3 3 7 42.8 2] 28.6 2] 23.6 
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TABLE 22.—Colored students enrolled in all types of public high schools, 1917-18. 


Ninth Tenth | Eleventh} Twelfth 

Schools grade | grade ade gate ade one 
sepa- | ‘Cele. (ele- (first (second third (fourth (seventh to 

rately men. year reg- year year reg- 

States organ- | | tar 5. | ular high | ular high | ular hig 
ized | sehool). | school). | school). | school). | 
or 

a | 3 

1 2 9 | 10 | 11 | 12 | 14| 15 16 
United States. .... 143 1, 116,2,379| 710)1, 785)7, 143,14, 827 
Alabama... 49} 555 
Arizona. . 2 0 5 7 
Arkansas. 22 147) «412 
California. 13} 19) 148} 237 
5 65 84 
Dist’ 52 756 
2 42 
122 
908 
52 
784 
1 378 
Louisiana ............. 105 
6 
421 
322 


Pennsyivania.........- 
Rhode Island.......... 


South Carolina........ 
South Dakota......... 


see. 


15] 15) 6) 14) 43) 64) 22 34 Ou 
7 8 6 6 4 4 3 21 27 
370] 852} 152) 295 182) 64 674, 1,537 
NODEASER. 4) OF 10 «18 7 4 2} 22 31 
New 10] 10) 8 7 94) 146 73) 125 43) 22 50} 411 
New 3} 2] 2| 4] 110] 188) . 70) 108 40 24; 61) 249 448 
55} 56) 36) 41) 142} 200} 103) 165) 73) 117) 45) 94) 46 
| 34) 44) 27 397} 106) 228 1 182} 484) 1, 
48) 188] 41) 99 14 4 6} 13) 109 
1 0 1 2) 
59} 151 91) 12) 227 
475) 976) 281) 501) 1) 08 955} 2, 
Ge 3 1 1 1 
Cl... 320; 42) 187 121) 169 
West Virginia......... 8} 109 21) +64) 1 
3 7 1 3 1 5) 
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TaBLE 25.—Students enrolled in all types of nonaccredited high schools, 1917-18. 


States. 


Schools} tary). 


Eleventh 
e 


Total (7th 
to 12th 
grades 


Maryland......... 
Michigan. ........ 


34, 102 51, 404 


15 


507; 991 
773, 1,243 


802 
1,470, 2, 148 
24) 

22! 

775) 1,390 
125, 


3,012) 4,613 
5| 7135) 


went Eighth| Ninth Tenth Twelfth 
; grade grade grade grade 
_ | ary). ary). ary ary). ary). | 
& 
1 2 7 | 8 | 9 | | 18] 16 
United States.| 2,366] 296] 386] 247) 438 22, 490) 9, 422/14, 846)5, 11318, 87972, 586 4, 451 
278) 433) 281 207; 30) 71 
‘Arkansas. ......-- 865, 526) 238) 824) 132) 178) 53) 115 
California... 2, 60a! 2, 798) 1,346) 1, 543] 594] 763] 390) 5,015) 5,494 
47)" 277| 7150)” 267} 112] 221} 142, 1,150 | 
Florida........... 57| 17 15| 27] 351] 577 380! 124] 253] 1,205 2,013 
Georgia........---| 578} 822 196] 428} 1,216) 1,904 
Idaho............- ii 347, 478] 196] 110} 186} 80} 127, 1,209 
165, 218] 123) 147} 38] 77-20) 344) 458 
3} 32} sel 16) 20; 4) 2) 104 158 
800} 980 271 180} 279) 1,695. 2,334 
Kentucky........| 135) 7 615, 312} 598; 171} 336] 100} 204) 1,212 2) 107 
Minnesota........| 4) 4] 1,441] 1,032| 351) 657] 21 2, 120, 3, 626 
Nebraska......... 154) 3] 4) 3 718} 917) 419 252 75} 130) 
Nevada........... 18 17 3 3 3 
North Dakota....| 114 i3} 430) 697] 190 ss} 222) 24] 84) 
Oklahoma........| 183| 121] 164] 106] 140' 1,395] 2,005] 806] 1,268) 404) 662) 1 
Pennsylvania... .. - 161 1,078) 1, 588 | 
South Dakota. ... 829| 539, 220 138} 288, 1, 152) 2,088 
Tennessee. 69} 12| 14) 462; 236, 428, 222) 21) 50) 829) 1,414 
2,278) 2,008] 766) 1,378 522] 983) 176 337| 2,742) 4, 706 
Vermont......--- 13a) 107] 73} 19} 27 15) 5220) 258 
1,486] 2,051 1,412) 592 3,211) 4,969 
Washington.....- “il i2| 7371, '449| 216) 108} 176, 49} 79) 762, 1,061 | 
Wisconsin... 103} 73 6 9 143 
| 
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TasLE 27.+Secondary students enrolled in three-year high schools (no junior high schoot 


students), 1917-18. 
Ninth grade Tenth and Eleventh grade 
Schools| (first year). | (second (third year). Total 
States. 
| Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

United States... 2,123 | 11,704| 15,856] 7,405| 11,346] 5,181] 8,806 | 24,290 | 36,008 
43 245 384 146 271 114 226 505 881 
EEE ee 41 303 418 197 264 141 166 641 848 
Colorado. . pinainy 1 4 * 4 2 3 0 1 6 8 
Connecticut . - of 3 23 26 8 10 8 ll 39 47 
RRs ekcesessene 8 38 45 21 37 29 20 88 102 
| See 7 33 56 17 32 10 20° 60 108 
SEH 121 889 1,362 612 995 347 727 1, 848 3, 084 
EE tor indcabeness 9 40 48 15 25 5 27 60 100 
70 342 470 238 340 152 291 732 1,101 
TE a ee 22 96 74 57 64 40 42 193 180 
61 298 319 250 128 188 632 757 
- Teckemsccvanes 22 127 128 69 85 48 55 244 268 
Kentucky .......0...- 16 57 116 43 68 28 70 128 254 
is se 2 8 5 6 8 1 6 15 19 
17 37 18 8 15 36 70 
Maryland............ 6 18 42 20 34 7 20 45 96 
Massachusetts........ 4 36 27 16 22 8 10 60 59 
eS Sees ll 56 51 23 32 16 32 95 115 
Minnesota............ 15 56 88 29 61 13 40 98 189 
Mississippi... ...-..-. 48 332 431 211 363 130 255 673 | 1,049 
107 654 937 443 621 280 439 1,377 1,997 
15 44 81 39 36 9 21 92 138 
72 367 411 201 320 162 284 730 1,015 
2 15 12 5 6 4 6 24 24 
4 21 34 8 24 7 17 36 75 
New Jersey. . 10 76 95 59 53 27 56 162 204 
New Mexico. 4 20 25 ll 13 3 15 34 53 
New York..... 35 150 178 70 121 57 97 277 396 
North Carolina 69 440 571 299 415 130 248 869 1, 234 
North Dakota........ 31 133 190 58 115 34 85 225 390 
a See 214 968 1, 163 658 896 553 716 2,179 2,775 
48 269 ‘401 123 230 81 152 473 783 
6 25 20 13 14 6 14 44 48 
Pennsylvania... ..... 448 2,474 3,442 1,627 2,519 1,275 2,083 5, 376 O44 
South Carolina... ...- 670 451 330 574] 1,451 | 27175 
South Dakota........ 22 78 124 34 83 25 60 137 267 
ee 46 310 477 152 108 245 570 1,025 
219| 1,243] 1,682 796 | 1,238 559 988 | 2,508} 3,908 
eae ee 2 29 34 12 22 4 ll 45 67 
ee ee 2 10 7 6 14 8 7 24 28 
MEE. . conccveceoes 100 446 626 265 450 190 342 901 1,418 
Washington .......... 29 107 108 57 42 67 206 | 252 
West Virginia........ 21 119 163 66 110 53 52 238 325 
Wyoming............ 3 18 16 5 ll 1 5 24 32 
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TaBLE 28.—Secondary students enrolled in two-ye 
junior high school studemte?, 1917-18. 
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ar and in one-year high schools (no 


Two-year high schools. Total stu- 
dents in 

States. Ninth grade | Tenth grade Ninth — 
Schools! (first year). |(second year)| (first year). | Year schools. 
re) 
ing. ng. 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. Boys. | Girls.| Boys.| Girls. 
1 2 3 -4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll Rn 18 
United States...| 1,159 | 5,647 | 7,859 | 3,170 | 5,369 
Alabama........ 1 96 142 38 80 
Arkansas....... 1 98 113 66 101 
Colorado. ....... 5 17 42 17 29 
cut..... 1 12 10 9 a 
laware....... 5 7 27 “4 22 
19 82 99 38 84 
1 3 4 3 2 
9 47 83 31 37 
90 362 467 233 346 ~ 
22 66 105 59 74 
71 370 495 190 260 
24 95 127 56 99 
30 128 201 75 133 
9 98 100 34 70 
10° 44 48 21 36 
Maryland....... 5 27 36 8 10 
Massachusetts. be 5 39 43 18 30 
Michigan........ 84 440 613 433 
Minnesota....... 37 137 208 79 167 
Mississippi... ... 12 63 70 31 53 
135 636 863 373 638 
Saintes alte 17 34 73 21 50 
Nebraska. 3 47 170 247 117 199 
ponenawee 2 15 9 3 3 
New Hampshire 8 26 47 ll 20 
New Jersey... .. 6 45 62 32 48 
New Mexico 4 15 25 7 15 
New York...... 42 214 280 142 160 
North Carolina. . 20 125 125 47 109 
North Dakota... 38 138 265 44 99 
des 51 216 241 124 199 
Oklahoma. ..... 54 237 356 135 242 
Oregon.........- 2 9 8 6 1 
Pennsylvania. . 57 446 823 297 579 
Rhode Island. . 3 8 16 i2 14 
South Carolina. . 3 26 56 8 52 34 
South Dakota... 5|° 12 42 5 12 26 
Te me aa 35 218 257 110 175 328 340 
33 160 182 80 148 240 BBO ja ccccccelccccceicceces 240 330 
2 135 23 9 105 144 30} 130 74 
12 106 75 55 76 161 151 
50 208 288 100 199 308 WF leccoccafcccccsjoccece 308 487 
25 94 125 51 109 145 234 1 6 4] 11 238 
24 128 161 59 86 187 187 247 
6 28 44 22 37 GB Leccoccesfecccesfacceos 50 81 
4 15 21 6 20 21 41 1 6 26 47 
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TaBLE 30.—Students enrolled in village high schools in places having a population of 
2,500 to 4,999 in 1917-18. 
ie (sec- le (sec- le (sec- e (sec- 
5 mentary).|mentary).| ondary). ondary). | ondary). | ondary). my 
States. 2 
4 a 
a 
1 2/8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 |138 | 14 15 16 
776)3, 047/3, 22}2, 433|2, 803]20, 109)25, 167 19, 223)9, 814 12, 671/56, 315|78, 702 
Alabama....... 14 345) 576 
74 95 
Arkansas....... 136 784] 1, 231 
alifornia....... 264 1,474] 2,095 
Colorado......-. 196 1, 330} 1,904 
Delaware....... 17 83] 127 
33 181} 289 
Georgia......... 226 1, 038} 1, 200 
154 891) 1,244 
360) 1,914] 2,601 
504 2,957] 3, 724 
603 046} 4, 623 
411 2,672| 3,872 
121 725| 1, 146 
104 886 
38 213) = 375 
382) 2, 687| 3,820 
324 1,972) 2,776 
338 1,811] 2,765 
5 121 
166) 1,013] 1,395 
7 102 
21 142} 201 
1, 648) 2, 248 
30) 1 
63 3, 829) 5, 219 
North Carolina. 124 6: 914 
North Dakota. . 72) 432) 548 
602) 3,078) 3, 997 
Oklahoma. ..... 387 3,067) 4,400 
Oregon......... 266] 137 849] 1,177 
Pennsylvania... 2, 048}1, 087 5,959) 7,824 
South Carolina . 82 389) 5 
South Dakota. . 127 611} 825 
66) 716 
456) 2,329) 3,331 
116 1,056} 1, 134 
63 457} 553 
110 581; 934 
213 1, 229| 1, 807 
118 641 
469 2, 434} 3, 338 
10 133 
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TaBLE 32.—Students enrolled in junior high schools, 1917-18. 


i First year Second year Third year 
a oy (seventh grade).| (eighth grade). | (ninth grade). Total. 
‘tates. hool 
be Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 
557 | 23,483 | 25,348 | 19,439 | 22,178 | 11,501 | 14,158 | 54,513 | 61,684 
2 110 127 75 73 81 286 
8 335 165 221 161 661 
11 | 2,083} 2,088} 1,869] 1,910 987 | 1,172| 4,939| 5,120 
22 467 b4 455 1 8 1,211 | 
2 247 140 157 117 146 5 
3| 250] 216] 286| 4131 597 
17 410 262 385 212 316 881} 1,111 | 
8 315 3 254 345 161 193 8 | 
38 | 1,112| 1,244 943 | 1,088 428 492 2,483/ 2,824 
13 144 200 164 
31] 1,223] 1,449] 1,076] 1,315 482 720} 2,781 7 | 
ll 349 188 214 1,013 | 
4 53 49 36 156 1 i 
7| 1,125] 1,229 779 898 732 821 | 2,636 | 2,948 
72| 2,582] 2,574| 2,258] 2,535| 1,613| 2,034| 6,403| 7,143 
36 | 1,349] 1,218] 1,132] 1,152 780 | 3,176} 3,150 
Mississippi Lneweaed 3 244 146 18 | 
ontana........... 
Nebraska.......... 19 311 397 276 330 209 256 796 | 
New Ham 10 266 242 245 51 48 5 
New Jersey.......- 7 601 658 438 483 575 655 | 1,614] 1,796 i 
New Mexico da00 6 lll 105 74 121 25 50 210 | 
24] 1,068 | 1,106] 1,028 | 1,058 553 607| 2,649] 2,771 
North Dakota.............. 24 371 220 144 199 662 
36} 1,936} 1,951] 1,412] 1,650] 1,115] 1,009/ 4,463| 4,709 
32 997} 1, 821 983 350 434 | 2,168 | 2,623 
onc dea'd 7 375 286 399 265 384 926 | 1,172 
Pennsylvania.............. 20 | 2,126 | 2,323) 1,643] 1,815 928} 1,135| 4,697) 5,273 
South Dakota.............. 4 5 25 27 24 91 120 
4 359 368 322 12 18 708 
3 281 292 328 167 239 776 936 
17 856 949 833 887 207 265 | 1,896 | 2,101 
18 329 396 282 205 135 128 746 819 
9 133 175 lll 136 49 64 375 
2 357, 504 305 353 127 213 739 1,070 
16 233) 269 216 283 186 243 635 
3 91 112 58 149 194 
| 
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TaBLE 33.—Students enrolled in senior high schools, 1917-18. 


First year Second year Third year 
Schools | (tenth grade). |(eleventh grade)|(twelfth grade). 
States. — 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls | Boys. | Girls. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
United States.......-.. 315 | 7,592 | 10,503 | 5,135] 7,257] 4,150] 6,706 
2 38 47 26 39 12 25 
NE 8 99 149 83 115 41 113 
1 292 236 245 
ll 98 171 73 110 55 105 
1 100 120 27 47 31 
3 123 80 77 118 56 119 
14 136 181 115 137 79 59 
5 147 232 113 155 121 190 
21 339 258 70 
10 177 247 155 137 
18 320 484 184 349 168 314 
6 60 83 62 76 37 OF 
4 19 29 16 17 il 17 46 
7 726 | 1,093 476 689 425 609 | 1,627 
39 958 | 1,118 686 876 500 929 | 2,144 
22 435 830 329 592 235 468 999 
1 9 14 10 15 ay 8 23 
3 69 123 47 104 34 81 150 
3 17 23 4 16 13 iL 44 
14 175 210 110 210 105 176 390 
New Hampshire..... Bee 3| 30 28 22 20 29 72 
7 394 695 322 413 209 271 925 
New Mexico ............... 2 18 32 ll 3 10 32 
aS. Saas “Ss 13 195 341 153 218 143 194 491 
North Dakota.............. l/ 107 158 96 146 53 119 256 
21 | 1,002} 1,129 576 652 532 661 110 
SRR ey 14 321 445 190 251 130 277 641 
Oregon. ........ 5 188 243 113 210 105 185 406 
Pennsylvania. . 2 465 566 357 429 270 441 1,092 
South Dakota.............. 4 19 44 24 15 16 22 59 
ee ere Te 1 15 25 7 18 7 15 29 
9 156 172 65 102 44 47 265 
ae eee 6 110 59 76 42 179 
Washington. .............-- 7 42 55 8 45 13 30 63 
West Virginia.............. 1 152 229 70 97 89 275 
10 138 156 95 139 104 138 337 


tal. 
Girls. 
10 
24, 466 
111 
377 
1,004 
386 
203 
417 
477 
577 
830 
539 i 
1,147 
213 
63 
2,391 
2) 923 
1,890 
37 
308 
50 
596 
95 
1,379 
69 
753 
423 
2, 442 
973 F 
638 
1,436 
81 
{ 58 
i 321 
281 
* 130 
415 
433 
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TaBLE 34.—Students enrolled in high schools which have not been organized as junior 
and senior high schools, 1917-18. 


| 
Third year 
First year | Second year Fourth year 
Vans (ninth grade | (tenth grade (twellth grade) ‘Tota! 
Te ly). | or y). marily). 
States. narily). 
ing. 
Boys.| Girls. | Boys.| Girls. | Boys.| Girls. | Boys.| Girls. | Boys.} Girls. 
1 2 3 4 i) 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
United States.... | 13, 571/284, 872/344, 314]181, 078]242, 695/121, 769]175, 047] 88, 669/139, 635/676, 388]901, 691 
196] 3,277] 4,101] 2,126] 3,025] 1,434] 2,193} 801) 1,575) 7, 638) 10, 804 
23 519 347] 1,537) 1,891 
141 2,595} 1,261) 1,76: 766) 1, 193} 846} 4,341) 6,396 
14,319} 17,445} 9,306) 12,016) 5, 8, 205] 5, 082} 34, 595) 45, 669 
Colorado............... 1 3 1] 2, 1,395] 2,065 1,782) 7,315) 10,198 
Connecticut ........... 69} 4, 435 2,824) 1,692] 2,392 2,152) 9,611] 12,117 
31 48) 200) 90} 1,079} 1, 
Dist. of Columbia... ... 1,20 506) 2,992) 3, 
112] 1,1 1, 468 597| 2,748] 4,369 
280) 4313 2,951 1,706} 10,069] 13, 670 
103| 1,478 1, 3,395} 4,820 
es 644] 19, 832 15, 7,744] 9, 8, 762} 45,584] 57,937 
Indiana................ 705} 10,801 8, 5,737] 7, 6,517| 28,798] 34,834 
664] 8,7 8, 4,187| 6, 5, 590] 22) 063] 32; 067 
523) 7,524 3,537] 5, 5, 18; 823] 27, 916 
Kentucky............. 285] 3,4 1,321] 2, 1,783} 7,788) 11,863 
Louisiana.............. 210) 2, 979} 2; 1,572| 5, 596 
Maine........- --| 199] 2,993 1,345] 2, 1,847| 7, 462| 10, 251 
Maryland.............. 2,5 2, 1,216] 5, 8, 461 
‘Massachusetts... 231) 12) 4 11, 6,353] 8, 7, 32,970] 41, 152 
Michigan.............. 455] 10,042 4,226] 6, 5,020} 23,819} 31, 413 
Minnesota............. 6,981 6, 3,210] 5, 4, 722} 17,310) 26, 412 
171] 2,004 2; 952) 1, 1,071] 5, 
9, 9, 4,068] 6, 5, 114] 22° 33) 129 
Montana............... 121) 1,837 1, 664) 1, 4, 6, 229 
Nebraska. ..........-.. 408} 4,6 4,280] 2,114} 3, 2,770 11,179} 16,388 
23 293 ll 131 854 
New Hampshire. ...... 1, 299 1,28 643} 1, 811] 3, 4,679 
‘ew Jersey...........- 145| 9, 982 6, 3,634] 4, 3,676| 21,877 25,319 
ew Mexico........... 41] 270| 1, 1,782 
716) 35, 136 23,672) 11,897] 14, 9, 983) 76, 84, 449 
North Carolina... 298] 3; 360) 2; 900} 1,349) 2) 1,226] 7,405] 10, 447 
North Dakota......... 1, 727 1, 641] 1, 1,035} 3, 6, 749 
16, 888 14, 8, 599) 11, 9,208) 43,810) 54,625 
Oklahoma............. 5, 204 4,876] 1, 3, 2,414) 11,674) 17,553 
2, 477 2,659} 1,405] 1, 1,662) 6, 9, 527 
Pennsylvania... ....... 22} 76: 18) 9, 833] 13; 59 9, 262) 53, 479) 68, 541 
hode Island... ....... 1, 650) 1, 605} 79) 652} 3, 4,577 
Carolina........ 4 1, 6 1, 471) 3, 5, 530 
South Dakota......... 1, 1, 1, 1,216, 4, 7, 257 
3,04 2, 1,165] 1, 1,258, 6, 9, 788 
10, 64 9,898] 4)718| 7, 5,040) 25, 104) 36, 233 
1,64 1, 601 544) 3, 4, 484 
1, 168) 1,112] 559} 783| 3,016) 4,196 
4,344 4, 2,008] 3,356 2,320) 10, 286) 16,354 
6, 087; 5, 2,386] 3, 3, 256] 13, 20, 078 
2,7 2, 1,122} 1,66 1,294 6, 9, 008 
7,833 7,148] 3, 5, 9} 20,527] 27,222 
524 1 266; 1, 
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Tanie 35.—Distribution of students in high school according to length of the school term, 
1917-18. 
Seventh and eighth grades in junior All secondary grades (including secondar 
schools. grades in junior and senior high 
140 days|t4t to 100 161 to 180] 181 days | 140 days| 141 to 160 | 161t0180 | 181 days 
States. lorfewer.| days. days. |andover.| orfewer., days, days. and over. 
4 4/4 4 4 
2 12/2 2/2/2142 2 3 
2 13] a 
1 9 11/12] 18] 14] | 16) 17 
| | 
| 
United States} 13] 898 30/1, 200 355/48, 155, 159/40, 186 288/9, 186 2, 829|745, 803 
24] 841) 169) 17,664).....|...... 
1 6 948 
4 349 
9 157| 58,713 
Florida....... 31 38] 99) 5,306] 13] 2,816)...../....... 
| | 
Ninois.......... 2]. 25) 8 67, 297 
Indiana......... 1) 27 21) 772 14 2,957 2 631 60 7,770 
Kansas......--.+ Bl) 5,063 486| 48, 533 
1,050 1 792 42| 9,416 
2 4,0 4 3) 382 | 24 17,098 
Nebraska... ..... 4,325 
12) 3,308 
. Ham 
New Jersey..... 118) 41; 269 
New 102 
| | 626 144, 425 
1 9,007} 54 6,803) 1, 675 
28 1,087) 9} 1,000 
20 2,585 85) 43,153 
80 2 53 
1,900) 3) ..200 9 6,212 
13 183) 118) 53,779 
Rhode Island. 14) 4,487 
Tennessee. 6 741 
Vermont.... 14) 2,170 
Was 28) 13, 285 
Wisconsin... .... 66] 21,301 
yoming....... 4 


q 
q 
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Tanie 36.—Secondary students enrolled in pe ag! and in three-year high schools, 
distributed according to the length of the school term, 1917-18. 


Four- high schools (including secondary 
grads junior and senior high schools). Three-year high schools. 
140 days} 141 to 160 | 161 to 180 181 days | 140 days| 141 to 160) 161 to 180 | 181 days 
States orfewer.| days. days. and over. |orfewer.| days. days. and over. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 vi 8 9 10| 11 | 12) 18 | 4 15 | 16) 17 


94)5, 271)1, 062/56, 062 6, 866/763, 157|2, 616 739, 662 137/3, 016 759,20, 5541, 130/34, 156 94/2, 572 


Alabama...... 
Arizona....... aa 


California... .. 
Colorado. ..... 


Connecticut... .!..-- 
Delaware. ....|...- 
Dist Columbia)... 


Kansas........ 


Kentucky..... 
Louisiana. 
Maine....... 
Maryland..... 
‘Massachusetts. 


Michigan...... ee 
Minnesota..... 
Missouri. ...../...- 
Montana...... 


Nevada....... 
N. Hampshire.}.... 
New Jersey. ..|..- 
New Mexico...|... 


New Yok... ..j.... 
North Carolina) 
North Dakota.|...- 
Oklahoma..... 


Oregon........ 
Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island .}.... 
South Carolina)... - 
South Dakota.|... 


Tennessee..... 
Texas. . 
Utah... 
Vermon 
Virginia....... 

Washington... 
West Virginia.|... 


363; 129) 16,427).....|.......| 1) 12} 13) 403) 20 971)..../..... 
160} 20, 107 1 78) 11 106] 4, 
208} 35,026] 194) 66,438) 1) 35) 36 52) 1, 15} 422 
Indiana.......|  51}i,593| 445/24, 161| 31,488] 14| 7,755] 62] 14 247 
1] 28) 518) 44,076] 21) 8,508)....|..... 49 
16 47 1,525 161] 8,606, 9,300)....|...... 4) 77) 10) 232, 7B 
| 
2,325, 78) 7,955] 5, 415 118} 1 23 915 1| 2 
8} 301) 32,961] 21, 17, 752} 77} 2,511] 4) 111 
79) 6,356] 11) 13) 28 
22,2201 91 4, 1 1,714) 1) 17 
| | 
89] 18,145] 554)143, 245)....|.....| 1 9 146) 25, 499 
63i| "7,454; 47) 6.5781 67 43| 1,370, 
li, 119| 5,977 48,985] 43,115|....|.....| 128) 2,902} 84] 1,924 38 
88 251| 29, 1 5} 41) 1, 088)....]..... 
| 
18} 32| 1,318, 354) 57,401| 102) 52, 44 20} 6, 151| 5,351] 446 
3} 111) 41) 4,642) 1) 24 1 26) 7 2, 59 
1, 43] 718, 119 12,887) 4, 4} 70} 20 531 84 145 
4, 597] 47| 2,483 354) 51,108)" 108 3,383} 72) 2,161)....]....- 
i) 30 224 15,378, 10, 6, 2 57| 1,254 911 112 
| | 
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1916-1918. 


according to the length of the school term, 1917-18. 


TaBLe 37.—Secondary students enrolled in two-year and one-year high schools, distributed 


* Two-year high schools. 


140 days 
or 141 to 160 


States. fewer. | 


161 to 180} 181 days 
days. | or over. 


One-year high schools, 


days. 


140 |1 4) 160/161 to 180 
days. 


181 days 
and. 
over. 


Schools. 
Students. 
Students. 


Schools. 


| a Students. | 


a 
= 


| 
United States........... sal aval 633/11,277| 111'3, 496 


10 11/52 18 “4 


3| 26, 3 87] 25 


Students. 


Schools. 


Students. 


Schools. 


Students. 


Colorado. 
Connecticut. 
Delaware...... 


e 
New Hampshire. ...........|...- 


South Carolina 
South Dakota............... 
‘ennessee 


Washington................- 
West 


Be 


| 
HELE: 
| 267 al 78 
5) 70) 13} 194) 4 i 5 
Montana 16) 162) 1) 2 
| | | 
| | | | 
| 
| 
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in partially accredited high 
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their education, and of students 


in mili drill schools, 1917-18. 
Graduates, class of 1917. 
1918. Students 
Total students | military drill. 
Going to Going to other 
continuing their 
by 
Hl clalalelalglelalglele 
1 2| 8 | 4 | 5 | 9 | 10] 12] 18) 14 115] 16 117 
U.S......./3, 801/10, 412 17, 125 27,587 3,218 2, 1191, 5043, 360]4, 8644, 7226, 257 10,079 163)3, 936] 549 
Alabama....... 36} 87 133; 220 23 35 58] 6 
Arkansas 46 107 184) 291) 37) 51) 13 3} 62] 
California. ..... 137 292, 42033 751 43 549} 0 
Delaware 1 al 86 8 12 5 
Florida 16) 26, 37] 63} 5 10 0 
eorgia........ 94) 362 665] 1,027, 107 271/19) 0 
Tilinois......... 210} 500 1,361) 154 264 85) 0 
diana........ 18} 35 72; 0 
271 973, 1,506 174 359 69 0 
288] 1,111) 1,772} 2,883, 367] 257] 624 93 0 
Kentucky...... 82} 261) 400} 661 121 202-22 0 
Louisiana.....- 46] 61, 152 33 2 0 
Maryland...... 20 80} 127) 28 7 
Massachusetts..| 30) 110 192) 302) 25 4 6) 0 
Michigan 208 1, 248 108 186 66 
nesota..... 
Mississippi..... 16) 34, 91) 12 8 49 7 0 
Missouri 514-873) 1,387) 96 236, 114 26 
Montana. . 43, 1 19) 31; 15) 0 
Nebraska 064) 1,121 1, 785 331 0 
e a | 
N.Hampshire.., 10 24 0 0 
New Jersey....| 14 130) 11 17 3 0 
New Mexico 11 23, «3665 15 
New York.....| 104, 169 253) 422) 62 0 
North Carolina.| 187| 463, 898| 1,361) 251 37 0 
North Dakota..| 70} 102 290) 392) 71; 6 
363| 1,009 1,370| 2,379} 239 400 0 
regon........- | 
Pennsylvania..| 475) 1,751) 2,600) 4,351) 343 507, 404 0 
South Carolina.| 64| 196, 367/563) 135 317, 13 0 
South Dakota..| 9 13 23) 36, 4 12, 10} 
Tennessee. ..... 51) 118) 189} 52 98; 13 0 
«| 173] 442] 750) 1,192) 165 400/88 0 
Virginia........ 28} 144] 227) 35 7 7 
41 66; 107) 12 1 0 
SIN..... 
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— of graduates continuing their education, and of students 


ilitary drill in nonaccredited high schools, 1917-18. 
Students in 
Graduates, 1918. Graduates, class of 1917. mitery 
ri. 
Total students | 2 
States. Going to Going to other | continuing | 
college. institutions. their 5 
education. 
Slelalale Talalalfliela 
4a B| a 
3 a 
1 2 3 4 7 9 11 | 12 | 18 | 14 | 16 | 17 
United States. ./1,549)3, 1815, 897 451)1, 1 560)1, 341/3, 779) 70/1, 411)1, 386 
49 8 
40 5 ll 12) 15) 5) 316) 28 
72 10 35) 45) 59) 104) 1) 35 0 
39 5 22 9} 18} 27 1 0 
120 6 55) 88) «143 
= 26 84 219) 
74 6 24; 62). 
43 7 18; 13) 19) 32). 
43 2 8 «10; 6} 16). 
ll 2 4 
166} 13 46 
1 21 67 
1 2 
1 4 
1 13 
144 
8 23 
bb 1 32 
103 
2 
19 
9 
106 
4 
Pennsylvania...... 37 
South Carolina. .... 23) 
49, 
61; 110) 171 
25 
249 
36 


= 
f 
q 
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TaBLe 43.-—Number of Peg of graduates continuing their education, and of students 
in military drill 3 +f three-year high schools, 1917-18. 
| 
| Students in 
Graduates, 1917-18. Graduates, class of 1917. mnilitary 
drill. 
| students 
States. Going to Going toother| Total students 
contin: | 
| college. institutions. their education. 
United States. ..'1,517 3, 946 6, 528 10, 474)1, 062 1, 211)2, 273) 7831, 535.2, 318 1, 845)2, 2, 74814, 591, 33) 443) 257 257 
82) 119 5} 18) 23, 47 71) 
98 286 34, 58 92) 130 209 
} ce es 
94) 186) 37 66 
77 1 10} 26 36 53 
14, 44 9 3 3 
102) 182 12) 33) 113 171). 1) 18) 
aly 362 104 58 73 131 138 235, 6 96 26 
2 
| | 
Nebraska........... 59] 114 190 al 33 51 OS 
New Jersey.....---. 7, #15) (35 0 3 3 3 -- 
New York.......... 12 19 21 7 
North Carolina. ..... 33) 151 | 17 26 40 88 
OMB “| 194} 433) 607 135| 75| 126) 201; 156) 180 336) 1) 16) 
| | 
Pennsylvania. ......} 330/1, 296 1, 891 382) 336) 707 1,043 504) $311, 4255 74 0 
South Carolina 231 448) 20) 45, 65} 159 227, 
Tennessee.......... 33 | 162} 13} 88 
Vermont 1 3 5 1 2 3 1 2) 
Virginia 86, 135 283 14) 77} 
West 12; 36, 15} 2} 36 2 0 
| 


59872°—21——16 
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Taste 44.—Number of graduates, of graduates continuing their education, and of students 


in military drill in two-year and one-year high schools, 1917-18. 


| students in 
Graduates, 1917-18. Graduates, class of 1917. eT 
| totalstudents| | 
‘otal students} 
States. Going to Ba continuing 
| college. tutions. — 
| on 
lle 
= sls | 5 
1 2 3 4 |6/7|8 | 9] 10) 11) 12 18 | 14 15 19 
United States....... 592 1,333 ‘2, 281 151 |200 |351 |288 |474 |762 |439 |674 {1,113 21 | 169 
3 7 10} 5] 4; 9| 2] 4 7| 8 15 
29 42 71} 9) 8] 16) 17] 21 38 
14 3 7 10} 1/10); 11) 1) 5] 6] 2415 17 
68 | 132 | 249) 381] 9 | 12 | 21 | 44] 51] 95 | 53 | 68 
Indiana 15 16 31} 1] 1} 2] 2] 4] 3] 2 
Owa...... 3 42 83 131 | 214] 5 12 | 12 | 24] 36) 17] 31 
SAS. . 5 ll 15 1 1 1 
Kentucky i4 25 52 77) 7) 19 4] 10) 11} 25 
Louisiana 1 2 3 5 Ot 3 ates 
Maine. . 3 2 12 14}. 4) 
69 | 150] 233} 383] 9] 47 13 | 29] 56 85 | 38 | 60 98 |... 
6 6 29 O| 6] 6] 1] 4] 5] 1)10 bowed 
93 | 245 | 388] 633 | 30 | 33 | 63 | 43 | 49 | 92] 73} 82) 155}... 
5 6 18 24; 1] 3) 4] 4] 5] 9] 5] 8 
533 56] 110] 166) 4] 6/10) 2/17/19) 6] 23 
New Mexico............ 1 2 3 5| O} 2] 2] 2] 2] 2] 2 
67 24 24 48; 0O| 3] 3/14] 5/19) 14] 8 22; 1/136. 
North Carolina.......... 15} 20] 35! 9] 10) 10).1| 8| 9{10)18| 98 
| 38 91 142| 233] 3] 4) 11] 21) 32) 14) 25 
17 29 71 100| 6} 20| 26 | 12] 20} 32] 18 | 40 58 | 15 | 43 169 
| | 
ennsylvania........-.. 49] 181; 388} 539] 4] 3] 84] 76 1110/38] 79}. 117 
Rhode Island. .......... 1 5 8 ess 
South Carolina.......... 2 6 30 36 |. 15 44 | 15 | 29 44 
South Dakota........... 1 1 3 4 0 1] 1] 2 1 
712 30 64 94/12] 7/19} 5] 14] 19) 17] 21> (38 
12 20 43 63 | 18 | 24; 42) 13, 9) 22/31) 33, 641.... 
6 20 53 1 1 1 13} 9 14 1} 22 | 
8 19 42 61 9} 4/13] 21] 29] 17 | 25 
3 3 1 4; 1 4) 2 
West Virginia.... 9 16 30 31 81.461 7 


1 Includes 1 one-year high school reporting 2 girl uates. ; 

2 Includes two girl graduates from a one-year high school going to other institutions. 
3 Includes 1 one-year high school reporting 4 boy and 1 girl graduates. 

4 Includes 1 one-year high school reporting 3 boy and 4 girl graduates. 

5 Includes 1 one-year high school reporting 5 boy and 7 girl graduates. 

6 Includes 1 one-year high school reporting 2 boy and 3 girl graduates. 

7 Includes | one-year high school reporting 4 boy graduates. 

8 Includes 1 one-year high school reporting 3 girl graduates. 
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Taste 46.—Number of graduates, of graduates continuing their education, and of students 


in military drill in village high schools, 1917-18. 
/ Graduates, class of 1917. 
0 r contin rill. 
college. their educa- 
States. tion. 
‘gla Be 
1 2 8/9 | 12] 15| 16/17 
| | | 
United States ./833 7, 503 12, 200119, 76912, 7142, 5885, 586 1, 8182, 4043, 304,401 7,701 1388, 555 1026 
Alabama......... 12| 86/ 132| 20) 29| 49/ 10| 24) 43) 73)... 
‘Arizona.........- 3; 2] 13] 14] 2] 2 
Arkansas.......- 12, 146| 227) 29| 33, 62) 12| 47) 41 109 
California 13 172} 324| 496| 83| 10! 103 149 | 242 
13, 217] 52| 67/119) 10, 37| 62 156 | 1 
Delaware......... 3) 8| 15| 2| 1] 0| 0 | 
Florida.........- 12 | 16, 33, 4{ 14! 21) 26) 47) 1 
Georgia.......... 154| 182] 336| 84| 142) 26) 15| 41) 110 183 | 3 
122| 192| 15| 28, 17| 17| 45 3 
31 465} 799] 110| 93, 203 75 | 106 | 141 | 168 | 309; 4 
Indiana.......... 117 1,056 |1,348 |2, 404 | 310 | 265 575 | 56| 198 | 254 | 366 | 463 9 
31 | | {1,261 | 160 | 217/377. 19| 45| 64 | 179| 262] 441 | 5 
Kansas.......... 4| 283 | 552 102| 79 181 34) 51 | 119/113] 232) 1 
Kentucky.......- 18} 90! 151| 241| 48| 58/106 12] 18} 30) 76 | 136 | 1 
ouisiana........ 13{ 17} 178) 21) 49 8| 22| 35] 1 
4| 32| 93) 2; 5, 5| 6) 8| 8| 16) 1 
Michigan... ....- 22| 320) 445] 765|116| 76) 192 75| 104 145 | 151 | 6 
Minnesota....... 20| 488] 717| 148, 12| 89| 101 78| 249, 1 
Mississippi... 10} 58/ 113] 18} 49 67 7 53 
Missouri......... 24| 22 | 416] 642| 94 183) 35] 70| 105 124 | 164| 288) 3 
Nebraska........ 9} 101) 191| 292) 40) 45) 85 | 56) 70| 128 268) 0 
Nevada........-- 8| 19} 2] 8| 10/ 2] 2} a2} 1] 18] O 
New Hampshire..| 3| 12; 22} 34] 14! Of} 7} 7) 5} 16) 
New Jersey....... 19| 163| 455| 47| 73| 13| 66| 79 60 152) 4| 239| 0 
New York....... 56 575 | 939] 150] 97 | 256) 24 | 144 | 168 183 | 241 | 424 | 29 |1,134) 
North Carolina... 13 |} 55| 201; 26| 68, 6| 12) 32| 80; 35/ 
North Dakota....| 2} 13} 4/ 17| 2] 6| 15| 10} 25/ 1) 54) 
40 | 465} 646 \1,111 157 | 357; 31| 81 | 112 231 238 | 469, 9/813) 
Oklahoma.......|27| 702} 89| 104|193| 23] 45 68 112 261 | 13 /1,358, 830 
Oregon...........| 7| 119| 181| 31| 8| 31| 48] 79| 2) 182| 0 
Pennsylvania....| 98 | 823 '1,259 |2,082 | 276 | 186 | 462| 64 | 273 | 337 340 | 459] 799| 9] 479) 0 
South Carolina. .. 32} 52) 8] 2} 5) 7) 10) 17) 
South Dakota... 103} 145| 248, 23° 55) 3| 33| 36) 35) 56) M 32) 0 
103} 134) 22| 21 9| 6| 15| 31| 27 0 
287 | 593 | 8830 | 167 | 250 | 417} 29] 57| 86 | 196 307 0 
67| 122| 13 33| 0 1) 13! 
31| 19] 11| 2! 10] 12) 2 21 
69; 210 53| 2) 18| 20| 27 46 
154 438| 46| 47| 6| 58| 64| 52) 105 
135 | 191 | 326 25| 16] 26| 41 
342! 543) 885 | 92) 47 161 | 151, 
1| 3 1 
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9.1] 17.2 


28.0 


1918. 
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going to college in 
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TaBLE 48.—Percentage of graduates going to other i 


United States. ./82, 909 |125,679 |208, 588 | 47.3 | 21.5 
212 


New Mexico....... 
New York......... 
North Carolina. . 
North Dakota... 


New Hampshire... 


New Jersey... . 


Indiana............ 


Connecticut........] 1 


248 
1 2 8 | 7 | 
Ala 34.5 | 10.5] 11.7) 55.6 | 40.6 46.2 
Arig 82.4} 1.3] 22.6) 13.5 42.2 | 48.6 45.9 
Ark 32.8) 15.3 | 13.4 | 48.8) 44.5 46.1 
Cali 30.3) 6.5] 20.5 | 14.8] 45.0 | 45.3 45.1 
Col 39.4 6.5 | 10.0 8.7 | 58.7] 41.4) °48.1 
18.4} 4.38] 14.1 | 10.2 | 38.2 | 22.4 28.6 
Delaware.......... 124 187 311} 41.2] 8.0] 21.2} 17.1 12.5 | 46.8 | 25.1 $3.7 
Dist. Columbia.....| 383 529 912 | 49.4 | 24.6] 34.9| 7.0] 10.0 8.9 | 56.4 | 34.6 43.8 ~ 
301 548 849 | 41.6] 32.0] 35.3] 7.6, 9.0 8.5 | 49.2 | 41.0 43.8 
Georgia. ...........| 1,025 | 1,600 | 2,625 | 40.0] 32.2] 35.3] 9.4 | 10.2 9.9 | 49.4 | 42.4 45.2 
437| 1,187 | 35.3] 21.4] 26.7] 5.3| 20.0] 14.3] 40.6] 41.4] 41.0 
5,694 | 8,297 | 13,991 | 38.7] 22.1 | 28.9] 6.2 10.5 8.7 | 44.9 | 32.6 37.6 
4,320 | 5,421 | 9,741 | 34.9] 21.8] 27.6] 16.4] 13.2] 44.1 | 28.2 40.8 
Ee | 3,120 | 5,201 | 8,321 | 39.6 | 24.8] 30.3 7.3 | 10.2 9.2 | 46.9 | 35.0 39.5 
Kansas.............| 2,534 | 4/323 | 6,857 | 35.2|18.6| 24.7| 7.1] 9.4] 8.6] 423/280] 33.3 
Kentucky..........| 864] 1,442] 2,306 | 51.4| 30.9] 38.5] 86/18.6| m.s|60.0/ 49.5] 53.3 
Louisiana.......... 495} 1,005/| 1,500 | 49.3 | 25.6| 383.5] 8.5) .1 | 57.4 | 44.0 48.6 
Maine..............].1,018 | 1,587 | 2,605 | 29.5] 10.0] 17.7 8.2) 181 .0 | 37.7] 26.1) 30.7 
Maryland.......... 632 | 1,067 | 1,699 | 48.7| 16.9] 28.8] 13.1 | 19.7 -6 | 61.8 | 27.6 40.4 
Massachusetts......] 4,596 | 6,963 | 11,559 | 29.2] 12.3] 19.1] 9.7] 29,7 .9 | 38.9 | 34.0 36.0 
Michigan...........] 3,487 | 4,933 | 8,420 | 84.7/| 17.4] 24.4 10.1 .8} 16.4 | 44.8 | 38.2 40.8 
Minnesota.......... 2,502} 4,432 6,934 | 36.4] 17.8} 24.5] 7.6) 19-0] 13.6] 44.0] 34.8 38.1 
569 1,038 1,607 | 46.1 | 44.3] 45.0) 6.7 .9 6.8 | 52.81 51.2 51.8 
Missouri...........] 2,990 | 4,610} 7,600 | 35.8] 22.6] 27.8] 9.8) 1 13.6 | 45.6 | 38.7 41.4 
Montana........... 381 652 | 1,033 | 41.2] 28.7] 33.4) 6.3 .9 7.8] 47.5 | 37.6 41.2 
Nebraska..........| 1,860 | 3,104 4,964 | 27.5) 13.5 | 18.7] 8.2] 19.6 9.7 | 35.7] 24.1 28.4 
54 99 153 | 83.4 | 27.3 | 29.4) 5.6) 18-1) 8.5] 39.0] 37.4 37.9 
483 705 | 1,188 | 44.6] 20.3] 30.2] 4.8 13.8] 49.4] 40.3 44.0 
2,420} 3,308) 5,728 | 30.6) 11.7] 19.7 8.1 17.5] 38.7 | 36.2 37.2 
| 154 225 379 | 37.0 | 24.4 | 29.6) 13.6 22.2 | 50.6 | 52.4 51.8 
| 6,356 9,279 | 15,635 | 44.3 | 15.9] 27.5 | 13.3] 20.9] 20.2] 57.6| 40.8] 47.7 
612 | 1,150] 1,762 | 55.3} 37.2] 43.4 8.3) 18.6] 11.2] 63.6] 49.8 54.6 
441 875 | 1,316 | 39.3 | 20.7] 26.9) 7.5) 19-2] 13.3] 46.8 | 36.9 40.2 
Ohio...............| 6,682 | 8,766 | 15,448 | 36.7 | 25.7] 30.5 8.1) 11 12.6 | 44.8] 41.8 43.1 
Oklahoma .........| 1,120 | 1,825; 2,945 | 38.1) 27.2) 31.4] 12.1] 19.6) 15.6) 50.2 | 44.8 47.0 
950 | 1,512] 2, 46.2] 30.0} 36.3] 4.5] 18.0 7.9 | 50.7 | 40.0 44.2 
Pennsylvania......| 7,130} 9,995 | 17, 37.0 | 14.6} 24.0] 10.9 .0} 18.6) 47.9 38.6 42.6 
Rhode Island...... 409 599 1, 23.01} 14.0] 17.8] 14.0] 30.6) 32.2 31.8 
South Carolina... .. 441 881 1, 45.2 | 36.2) 39.2] 8.4] 18.0] 10.2] 53.6] 47.2 49.4 
South Dakota....... 595 | 1,039] 1,634 | 41.0] 26.2] 31.7] 13.4 | 49.2 | 42.6 45.1 
Tennessee. ......... 684 1, 234 1,918 | 39.6 | 22.2} 28.4] 9.4] 14.8] 12.8 ‘49.0 37.0 41.2 
Texas..............| 2,558 | 4,168] 6,726 | 53.1] 45.0] 47.8) 12.1 14.3] 13.5) 65.2} 59.3 61.3 
372 477 849 | 36.0] 31.4] 33.5] 5.4] 10.6 8.3 | 41.4 42.0 
459 698 1,157 | 34.4] 11.7} 20.7) 7.0) 15.5] 12.1 41.4 | 27.2 32.8 
989} 1,970} 2,959 | 38.7] 20.7] 26.8] 9.0] 20.6] 16.8) 47.7} 41.3 43.6 
Washington........ 1,657 | 2,662] 4,319 | 41.8] 26.3] 32.3] 82] 19.5] 15.1] 50.0] 45.8) 47.4 
West Virginia. ..... 799 1,181 1,980 | 45.0 | 27.1] 34.3) 8.6] 17.1 13.7 | 53.6 | 44.2 44.0 
Wisconsin..........! 2,935 | 4,153] 7,088 | 30.8] 16.3] 22.3 | 13°54 | 24.4) 19.9] 44.2] 30.7 42.2 
Wyoming..........| 236 343 | 39.2/ 18.6] 25.1 1.8 | 10.2 7.6] 41.0] 28.8 32.7 
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TaBLE 49.— Miscellaneous percentages relating to the number of high school graduates, 
1917-18. 


Proportion of population 18 years 4 age graduating from four-year high 
schools. 


Gradu- 

Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Estimated | ates from 

of popu- of u- of u- 

population |four year | lation 18 | Stes of | latlon 18 

age in 1918,| high years of years of a years of 


age. age. 


United States... 
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3 
7 
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7 
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7 
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3 
2 
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3 
3 
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2 
7 
9 
7 
4 
2 
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= 
oe 


yin | | 
eac 
States. 1,000 of 
popula- 
tlon. 
1 2 8 ie 6 7 8 9 
Pe 21, 256 0.95 | 231,535 10. 32 
Alabama, .......... 269 50 2,218 4.12 
71 465 7.92 
Arkansas..........- 85 -19 1,235 2.88 
California.........- 674 1.22 10,010 18.16 
Colorado.........-- 98 -50 2,622 13, 28 
Connecticut ........ 
Dist. Columbia... . 
Georgia......-.-.-- 
Idaho.............- 132 1.41 1,316 
1,078 79 15, 387 
456 11, 364 
538 1.10 8, 810 
276 7, 765 
Kentucky.......... 358 2,821 
Louisiana........--| 199 1, 986 
472 3, 251 
Maryland.......... 364 2, 151 
Massachusetts... 1,500 13,329 
Michigan........... 658 9, 216 
Minnesota.......... 693 8, 108 
Missouri. .........- 529 7,681 
; Montana........... 145 1,330 
Nebraska. . ......-- 203 -70 4,527 
New Hampshire. . . 1,750 
New Jersey. ....... 6, 728 
New Mexico. ...... | 10, 161 423 457 
| 225, 768 15, 873 18, 167 
56, 646 1,654 2,321 
} 17,199 1,328 1,379 
16, 512 
Oklahoma. .......- 3, 633 
2,715 
16,775 
1, 162 
1,810 
‘Tennessee........-. 
Vermont........... 
Virginia........--.. 
West Virginia... ... 
Wisconsin.......... 
‘Wyoming.......... 
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TABLE 50.—Students in all high schools enrolled in the academic course, 1917-18. 


In junior high | Insenior high In regular 
schools. In all high schools. 
2 2 
633/46, 193/52, 813| 508/21, 850/27, 902/12, 629/450, 207/647, 468 13, 268 518, 340/728, 183|1, 246, 523 
Arizona........- "70," 1,036] 1, 149) 1,512} 2, 866 
Arkansas......- 8| 644) 843 8 191] 321) 3,186) 4,644 5,808, 9, 829 
alifornia....... 95| 8,431| 9,660, 1,843) 2,411/ 18, 807 25, 017| 37,088 66, 169 
Colorado........ 22) 1,006] 1,211, 11) (226) 117) 5,456] 7,236 8,814] 15, 
Connecticut 2 2) 64) «6, 415) 5,377 5,538} 12,107 
lorida 4 256, 417) 98) 1,793 2, 869 4,171) 6,848 
3 2 47 75 6,904) 9,418 9,735, 16,884 
15 337, 2,933 4,383 554 
602) 7| 210, 356, 622) 27,709) 89,937 119,692 
1,747 30 1,272) 1,519 606) 19,003) 22) 829 26,297| 48,319 
778 '871, 20 "765 643) 16, 137| 22, 230 23; 866) 41,293 
1,447 1,842 23 945, 1,296 466, 11,920, 15,681 18,819, 33, 131 
10 376 585 267) 6,235] 9,370) 10,861) 18, 305 
4 97 185! 4,698) 6,095 6,335, 11, 281 
1) 4 10 3,308 ‘5, 5,436, 8,746 
8 1,327, 1,290 209) 16,128 17,632 19,671] 37,876 
5, 419 62 3,601) 4,530 424 17, 27,869, 49, 676 
1, 7932) 1,617 352) 11,319, 17,597 21, 207 278 
1 89 143167) 4,556, 6, 709 6,937, 11,639 
3 140 199 16,827, 24, 201 42/308 
3 39 115) 2,388, 3,4 3,551 6,014 
17} 462, 536 402) 8,915) 12,460 13,715| 23,639 
N. Hampshire..| 8 27 10,205,232, 2,067) 2,635 3,114) 656 
New Jersey... 7| 1,511 7| 12,550| 13, 15,963, 30,726 
New Mexico....| 9} 47 6 126, 189. 34) 844 1,820| 3,260 
New York...... 727, 1,010 678 52,393 55,287) 104,742 
North Carolina 298] 7035) 9,995 9,995| 17,030 
North Dakota. - 209] 23976 5,05: 6,150) 9,934 
2,476 2,700 29, 37,01 43,252) 77,988 
Oklahoma...... 8,258 12, 837 15,929, 26, 649 
Oregon........- 206 5, 262 6, 37 7,244) 13, 258 
Pennsylvania... 19) 1,533, 1,718, 33,521) 44) 50,575, 89,660 
Rhode Island.. . 2,723 3, 8, 225 5,948 
South Carolina.|-. 2,749, 4,67 4,678 7,427 
South Dakota..| 3,667 6,075; 10,077 
Tennessee... ... 5,252, 7,519, 8,521 14,543 
Texas.........- 22, 119, 31, 934 82,205, 54, 840 
2) 410 3,068 5,620, 10,345 
Vermont... 1,880, 2,586 3,584 6,357 
Virginia. ....... | 8,066 13, 12; 422 20, 488 
Washington. ... 9,631) 13, 002) 13, 4571 23, 416 
West Virginia. . 4,757| 6,759) 8,505, 14, 600 
isconsin...... 15, 493) 19, 545) 20,635, 37,015 
7 1,248 1,478 2} 420 
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TaBLE 51.—Students in fully accredited, partially accredited, and nonaccredited high schools 
enrolled in the academic course in 1917-18. 
— 
In accredited | In partially accredited In nonaccredited 
schools. high schools. high schools. 
Bo Girls Bo Girls — Boys. | Girl 
. | report- ys. . | report- ys. tirls. 
ing. ing. 
| 
1 +s 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
United States ..| 6,429 | 422,415 | 588,126 | 4,585 | 69,112 | 98,706 | 2,254 26, 813 | 41,351 
5,298 | 7,499 61 942) 1,261 35 497 | 044 
1,328 | 1,454 4 26 | 
2° 684 423 58 636 | 1,258 40 701 1, 127 
26) 388 47| 1,351 23184 24} 1,342) 1,145 
5,663 | 7,200 15 326 473 49 | a, 148 
1,737 | 2,714 | 2 | 355 48 1, 102 
4,165 | 5,146 | 68 | 1,770 2,688 100| 1,214 1,901 
| 25,169 | 86,376 224) 3,002 4,331 15 350 | 464 
| 913443 | 25,623 35 322 | 29 257 327 
302 | 123652) 17,221 350 | 4,673 | 6,478 15 102 167 
80 6,693} 8,661 6,038 7,966 127| 1,581 
61, 4,466 | 6,058 | 88| 1,789 2,759 130| 1,189) 2,044 
Louisiana........... 131 3,795 | 5, 780 58 766 1, 9 138 241 
147-4670 | 5,870 | 42 276 | Blasi. 
55 | 2,868 | 4,761 | 26 388 571 7 104 
182 | 17,634 | 18,960 | 35 
239 | 18,557 | 23,342 250| 3,195 4,466 5 | 61 
202 11,947 | 17,572 5 12 | 206 177| 2,002; 3,429 
100; 3,599| 5,275 23 552| 772 45 561 | 
234 13,599 | 19,401 257 | 3,259 | 4,715 | 62 549 785 
1,967 | 2, 764 63 496 
75, 4,590| 5,734 190 | 3,957 | 5,870! 154] 1,447, 
16, 365 487 5 43 47 1 13 | 
66 2,469 | 2,972 12 73 
124 14,357 | 15,455 20 406 
| 
501 47,626 | 52,614 196| 1,89 | 2,673 
21, 1,818} 2, 273 | 5,195 | 7,260 4 22° 
57) 2,170| 3,270 5 956 | 1,759 98 658 1,121 
466 | 29,332 | 36, 382} 5,279! 6,603 19 125 190 
130 7,557 10, 41 50 689 | 1,155 186} 2,474| 3 
35| 4,179] 4,873 123 | 1,695 | 2,203 20 135 168 
342 | 38, 095 609 | 8,069} 11,832 22 
Rhode Island....... 18} 2,703 3,195 3 20 BD 
South Carolina. - . .. 26 987 1,913 67 1,384 2, 054 36 3 Tit 
South Dakota. ..... 81 | 2,681 | 4,250 12 109 167 94 | 1,021) 1,346 
87| 4,236 | 5,774 71 | 1,084} 1,525 69 752| 1,223 
263 | 16444 | 22'607|  207| 3,452 | 4,704) 2,739] 4,714 
G6 | 2,577 | 3,82 16 196 
95! 5,216} 7,859 27 436 681 234| 2,414] 3,882 
163 8,882 | 11,974 30 367 509 89 710 974 
276 | 14,830 | 18,643 80} 1,362} 1,849 10 188 143 
2 830 | 1,288 16 112 
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TaBLE 52.—Students in tena three-year, two-year, and one-year high schools enrolled 
n the academic course, 1917-18. 


In four-year high | In three-year high | In two- high | In one- -year 
schools. schools, pet _high schools. 
States. 2. 2. 2. 

3 a | & 6 

1 2 8 0 | 11 

United States 10,043 |487,363 (682, 150 |2, 044 [22,595 [33,726 |1,144 |8,215 |12,081 | 37 | 167| 226 

Alabama.............- 135 | 6,107) 8,664] 41| 807] 18) 140] 

Arkansas 81 | 3,416) 4,756 41 441 838 18 | 164 

133 | 6,648 | 8,735] i 6 
Connecticut... 61 | 6,509] 5,483] 4] 301 41 1 
Delaware... ... 16 714 | 1,008 78 92 
Florida........ 74 | 2,487| 3,876; 71 108) 2i 
Georgia......... 114| 5,643 73126] 107| 1,500] 2,603} 1 
87 | 3,033) 4,158 55| 92] 8 
sae 472 202 | 89, 264 70 736 | 1,099 89 
596 | 21,697 | 25,933 | 21| 201] '180.) 21 
532 | 16,254 | 22,374] 60| 599] 732] 70 
447 | 13,943 | 18,371 230| 253} 21 
Kentucky 235 | 7,118 | 10,288} 15| 125 29 
Louisigna............. | 188] 4565| 7,04) 2| 15] 19] 8 
| 172] 4,858! 6, 8 36 70 9 
| 5, 298 6 39 96 5 
Massachusetts......... | 209} 18,140/ 19,585| 3] 24] 32] 5 
ichigan.............. 387 | 21,052 | 26,778 | 95) 96 
innesota............. | 382 13,760 | 20,640| 15| 98| 189| 36 
ississippi............ 108 | 3,944| 5,770 664 | 1,046 12 
| 314 | 15,084 | 21,540 | 104 | 1,324 | 1,864] 134 
Montana............-. | 2321 | 3,208) 15] "134) 16 
Nebraska | 299] 8,902 | 12,247] 72] 730/1,015| 47 
New Hampshire... 66 | 2,469] 2,972) 4| 75] 8 
New Jersey........... 129 | 14,582 | 15,711 9 122 166 6 
New Mexico. ... 35| 1,384] 1,727| 4| 34) 4 
607 | 48,846 | 54,464] 35| 393] 46 
North Carolina. ......- 209| 5,994] 8)! 69| 1,224] 20 
North Dakota. 165 | 3,438] 5,502 27 164 295 35 
CMO... ...50!. 617 | 32,406 | 40, 202 | 2,014 | 2,564| 48 
Oklahoma..........-- 9,862} 14,528 | 47| '473| '783| 54 
Oregon....... 169 | 5,950} 7,183 6 44 2 
Pennsylvania 465 | 33,285 | 41,910 | 453 | 5,276 | 7,916 | 55 
Rhode Island. - 908 3 
South Carolina - 44| 1,497| 23765 1,218 | 1,805] 3 
South Dakota......... 158 | 3,651] 5,931| 22 267| 5 
145 | 5,190| 7,212] 45 35 
19,815 | 27,975 |. 219 | 2,580 | 3,900] 33 
Utah... 37| 4,598] 5,447] 1 2 
Virgin. 229 | 7,066 | 10,909! 80] 719/|1,083| 47 
Washington........... 229} 9,625] 13,000} 27] 224] 25 
West Virginia 112 | 5,724| 7,996] 205| 283] 21 
Wisconsin............. 360 | 16,330 | 90,554 |......]...0-scfevcense 6 
Wyoming............. 31 910] 1,416 2 14 27 3 


t 
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TaBLE 53.—Students in city high schools, village high schools, and rural high schools 
enrolled in academic course, 1917-18. 


In city high schools. In village high schools. In rural high schools. 
Bo Girls. Bo: Girls | B | Girl: 
—_ ys . | report- ys . | report- oys. tirls. 
1 2 | 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
231,290 | 277,421 775 | 44,941 | 59,220) 11,276 242,109 = 391, 542 
2,143 | 3,468 1 335 516 167} 4,259 5,720 
1,009 2 36 13 354 453 
1, 1, 429 13 752] 1,216 2,065 3, 163 
18,973 | 23,343 11 1,207] 1,445 196 | 8,901 | 12,300 
2,914} 3,395 16 | 1,194 | 1,660 109 | 2,580 3,759 
Connecticut . 15| 4,846 51 1,723 1,972 
Delaware.....-- 2 392 504 2 54 82 21 352 526 
Dist. Columbia . 7 962 
Florida.... 5 166 236 8 268 497 89 2,243 3, 438 
gia 18} 2,420] 3,333 14 817 933 190} 3,912 5, 469 
2 365 501 3 265 334 101 2, 541 3,548 
52] 12,456] 16,177 30 1,530 2,088 549 4,535 72, 
42 6, 288 7,739 103 4,552 5, 576 495 | 11,182 12,982 
16] 1,824] 2,496 29,| 2,356 | 2,925 622 | 13,247] 18,445 
17| 3,174] 4,192 21} 1,520] 1,897 451 | 9,618] 12,730 
32 2,930 4,073 4 581 934 233 3, 933 5, 854 
11] 1,293} 1,743 406 728 173 | 3,000 4, 758 
14] 1,505 | 1,676 4 167 269 171 | 3,274 4,390 
9} 1,382] 2, 79| 1,928 3, 149 
69 | 13, 286 4,919 5, 653 
Michigan........... 46 | 9,208 | 10,856 18] 1,952] 2,681 430 | 10,647] 14,332 
Mnnesota... 30] 5,151] 7, 14]. 1,198] 1,539 340] 7,722] 12,306 
ee ial 14 1,108 1,814 9 280 483 145 3,314 4,640 
issouri... 35 6,021 8, 410 25 1,529 2,005 493 9,857 14,396 
Miontana. .. 4 439 494 1 64 121 113 1, 960 2, 936 
9 608 806 403 7,711 11,172 
2 61 101 20 360 44 
3 252 62 1,126 1,8 
19] 1,240} 1,658 76 | 2,619 3,515 
2 105 119 37 961 1,190 
New York...... 94) 35,598 | 35,364 51 2,922 3,929 552 | 10,935 15, 994 
North Carolina . 4 1, 506 2,262 13 599 891 271 4, 930 6, 842 
North Dakota 4 587 797 2 199 224 224 2,998 5,129 
94 | 17,843 | 21,483 33 2,100 2,827 740 | 14,793 18, 942 
13} 2,194] 3,281 32| 2,326) 3,231 330 | 6,200 9,417 
9] 2,695} 3,057 4 362 447 165} 2,952 3,740 
156 | 21,560 | 27,237 91 4,812 5, 726 | 12,713 17,818 
10 2,395 lo ll 328 467 
13 622] 1,615 9 | 302 432 107 | 1,825 2,631 
4 497 432 616 177 | 2, 885 4,836 
9| 1,159 , 430 13 407 672 205} 4,456 6, 419 
61 8,791 | 12,422 45 2,047 2, 807 553 | 11,797 ‘ 
8 2,120 , 563 9 886 956 23 1,719 2,101 
7 718 801 5 364 407 70} 1,691 2,376 
20| 3,224] 4,714 12 414 629 324} 4,428 7,079 
17] 4,128] 5,201 13 804} 1,155 252} 5,027 7,101 
15} 2,600] 3,618 12 580 879 124| 2,915 4,008 
39} 6,263} 7,018 27| 2,013} 2,586 300} 8,104} 11,031 
5 329 1 43 82 31 570 934 
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TaBie 54.—Students in all high schools enrolled in the commercial course, 1917-18, 


In Junior high | In senior high | In regular hig In all high schools. 


States. 


Schools re- 
porting. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Schools re- 
porting. 

Boys. 

Girls 

Total. 


1 2 7 8 9 10 11 12 Bw) MW 


United States | 101 3,725 5,733) 206) 5,590) 9,502) 2,736) 95, 103/158, 622) 2, 953)104, 418)173, 857/278, 275 
574 644 19 574 644) 1,218 
267 0 


wo 
= 
a 


& 


a2 Beane 


S338 


256 


ro 
& 


28 


322 


BS S858 


= 
n> 
es 


msin . 
Wyoming. ....... 


al 
| 
| 3 |; a 

Ala 

Ari 

California.........| 879} 1,375] 6, 3,808} 6,790] 128] 4,965) 8,720) 13,685 
4 34) 80) 41) 1,066) 1,667; 45] 1,100, 1,747) 2,847 

Connecticut......| 107, 119) 2 69) 81) 47] 2,736) 5,357] 49) 2,912) 5,557] 8,469 

7| 686; 1,206] 686] 1,206) 1,892 

| 1 66} 308} 476] 32] 858 

Illinois. .........-| 285 4) 62) 148) 5,107] 12,173] 152] 5,419] 12, 

Indiana..........| 2} 21) 19! 7; 150) 2,499] 71| 1,868] 2. 

7| 76) 109} 1,571 2,553] 84] 1.649] 2. 

Kansas...........) 5| 1221 208 242) 419 1,406) 1,968} 117] 1,770) 2, 

Kentucky........) 1) 64) 64 15} 18) 479) 1,118] 19} 1, 

Massachusetts....| 4) 636 8) 1,703) 150, 10,443| 17,597| 158] 11,798) 20, 
Michigan.........| 13, 154] 26615 1,538) 93 1, 995 3,718} 119] 2,764) 5, 
10, 259) 321 359 616) 70, 1,999 3,836, 90) 2,617] 4, 
Mississippi... 1} 25) 15; 160) ‘180 185 
3} 54 «99, 2,491) 4,268] 86} 2,545) 4, 
Montana........- i i 8 1,166} 43) 1, 
Nebraska........| 3) 18 M44, 52,872) 1,464 1, 

Nevada. 10 36 85 10 36 

New 895) 1,476] 40,925] 

New Jersey......- 106} 101! 7 363) 514! 108 5,740, 8,904] 115 6,2091 9 

New Mexico......| 22 26 4) 36 14 73! ‘128; 18] ‘118 

New York........| 6) 1 10, 174) 339, 153) 17,657) 23,886] 163! 18,016} 2 

North 21) 474-547] 

North Dakota....| 24,29 34) 56) 32,288} 488) 346 

402, 569, 15] 440) 758 197| 5,575) 8,608; 212) 6,426 

Oklahoma........| 3) 52, 69 114 1,006] 1,439) 54) 1,172 

Pennsylvania.....| 4) 222} 603, +987| +699, 228; 8,580) 17, 9,789] 18,727| 28,516 

Rhode Island... 994-1938] 994] 1,938) 27932 

South Dakota....| 1 25,400) 27) 422} 630) 1,052 

Tennessee........ 3 421 149] 193 20) = 312} 105 

2) 92| 61} 1,926} 2,326] 63! 2,018] 2,447] 4,465 

op 1| 17 37} 43, 13} 492} 622) 1,114 
Vermont.........| 1) 1 o a 4 634 32} 684] 1,081) 1,765 

Washington. ..... 7 10 4} 3,251 1, 3,267| 4,898 

West Virginia....| 1. 23, 60 1) 60 594) 1, 677| 1,216} 1,893 

3 3 57 121) 8,414) 5,23! 124) 3,471) 5.315) 8,786 
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TaBLeE 55.—Students in 
schoo 
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‘ully accredited, in partially accredited, and in nonaccredited high 
s enrolled in the commercial course, 1917-18. 


In fully accredited In partially accredited In nonaccredited 
pugh schools. high schools. high schools. 
States. 
Schools Schools Schools 
-| Boys. | Girls. | report- | Boys. | Girls. — Boys Girls. 
ing. g. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
United States...) 2,347 | 98,981 | 165,834 445| 2,971} 4,302 161 | 2,466 3, 721 
15 559 625 3 10 17 1 5 2 
15 258 3 12 
15 754 4 16 28 4 37 83 
3,725 6, 831 27 215 485 15 1,025 1,404 
37 1,043 1,671 2 18 16 6 39 60 
43 2,840 6 72 108 
5 51 3 41 102 
ll 304 271 1 5 0 3 12 13 
17 284 
138 5,330 | 12,442 14 
67 1, 853 2,775 2 
64| 1,561] 2,522 20 
56 1,356 2,101 48 
Kentucky.......... 12 536 1,178 3 
Louisiana.......... 28 807 1,184 5 
OO 66 1,451 2,786 2 
Maryland........... 68 1, 662 3 
Massachusetts. ..... 144| 11,572] 19,818 14 
Michigan........... 2,690 5, 448 20 
Minnesota.......... 81 2, 549 4,704 1 
Missouri............ 62} 2,431] 4,224 22 
Montana........... 33 532 1, 132 10 
ebraska........... 29 762| 1,360 26 
8 36 2 
New Hampshire. ... 38 913 1,575 2 
New Jersey.....--.-- 107 6, 080 9,318 8 
New Mexico........ ll 82 7 
New York..... 153 | 17,988 | 24,471 10 
North Carolina 367 12 
North Dakota. 21 271 4 6 
161| 6,090| 9,614 48 
Oklahoma.......... 31 1,065 1,474 7 
24 642 7 31 
Pennsylvania....... 199 9,128 | 17,494 37 
Rhode Island....... 14 988 1, 936 1 
South Carolina. . ... 63 115 1 
South Dakota. ..... 22 398 607 1 
Tennessee. ........- 21 495 574 3 
13 492} 622]......... 
Kebacexcaceh 18 5OL 1,240 4 24 37 ll 351 381 
Wi I 69 1, 581 3,191 4 13 24 13 32 52 
West Virginia. ..... 624 , 164 7 53 
Wisconsin.......... 114 3, 382 5, 184 8 82 108 2 7 23 
Wyoming. ......... 0 133 300 3 7 5 
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Taste 56.—Students in four-year, three-year, and two-year high schools enrolled in the 
commercial course, 1917-18. 


In four-year schools. In three-year schools. In two-year schools. 
Schools Schools Schools 
States. report- | Boys. Girls. | report- | Boys. | Girls. | report- | Boys. | Girls. 
ing. ing. ing. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
United States... 2,801 | 103,421 | 172,212 97 561 629 55 436 1,016 

Alabama........... 15 2 
izona...... 18 
21 
California........... 128 
Colorado............ 45 
Connecticut. 48 
Delaware........... 4 
Dist. Columbia. .... 7 
Florida. ............ 8 
13 
27 
151 
69 
112 
19 
33 
68 
Maryland........... 42 
Massachusetts. ..... 154 
Michigan........... 113 
89 
16 
71 
Montana........... 42 
Nebraska........... 61 
Novada............. 10 
New Hampshire.... 38 
New Jersey......... 
New Mexico........ 18 
New York.......... 160 
North Carolina. . ... 20 
North Dakota. ..... 31 
183 
Oklahoma.......... 51 
56 
Pennsylvania... .... 219 
Rhode Island... .... 
26 
24 
55 
13 
32 
33 
79 
36 
Wisconsin... 123 
Wyoming.... ll 


| Includes one 1-year high school enrolling 12 boys and 8 girls. 


i 

4 

8 
1 
9 

2 
5 
0 
9 
2 
6 
1 
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TABLE 57.—Students in city, village, and rural high schools enrolled in the commercial 
course, 1917-18. 


In i gal high schools. | In village high schools. In rural high schools. 


States. Schools | cis, | | 
re tirls. | report- tirls. | report- oys. tirls. 
ing. ing. 
1 3 4 5 6 2 8 9 10 
! 
887 | 78,450 | 134,423 325 | 5,868} 8,754} 1,741 | 20,100) 30,680 
6 475 457 3 9 40 10 90 147 
6 113 33] 1 0 2 ll 157 
5 523 1 17 7 276 
45 4,052 7,349 6 213 100 77 700 1,271 
ll 819 1, 168 9 97 193 25 184 
5 199 156 3 57 44 7 65 & 
ingebbencess dees 1 38 2 39 81 29 276 4 
46| 3,349] 9,393 18 381 88 689 2,712 
28 1,536 2,400 15 155 219 28 177 175 
U0. 14 923 1,583 18 279 457 52 447 626 
MOONE 655... ou 16 624 1,076 15 234 415 86 912 1,104 
Kentucky.......... 13 536 1,188 1 2 2 5 20 24 
Louisiana........... 7 476 983 6 123 108 20 267 136 
4 769 1,546 2 106 52 639 1,151 
Maryland........... 9 486 34 301 
Michigan........... 34 1,928 4,244 13 448 72 631 
Minnesota.......... 1,838 3,491 7 118 208 57 661 1,074 
M panier becothdiwoe 4 80 146 3 51 9 55 
24 2, 089 3,649 8 131 215 54 325 508 
4 243 364 1 15 30 38 301 788 
5 348 825 9 179 253 47 465 551 
cc case 1 1 9 29 
12 543 1,107 2 23 35 26 359 AAT 
4 4, 606 7, 269 14 552 54 1,248 1,698 
8 pr 2 19 26 4 91 140 
78 | 17,012 | 23,043 26 655 59 570 893 
306 360 5 109 97 ll 59 90 
4 62 160 2 44 75 32 338 
4,825 | 8,002 16 382 521 130| 1,219 1,322 
10 852 1, 188 7 91 144 37 375 
7 406 604 3 73 101 47 347 560 
124] 8,235 | 16,146 43 778 | 1,350 71 776 1,231 
8 7 171 265 
South Carolina..... 4 63 2 4 13 
South Dakota...... 3 164 232 4 121 177 20 137 221 
Tennessee........-- 5 180 2 51 19 
a SAS 23} 1,688] 2,058 9 180 193 31 150 196 
da 3 314 434 5 76 5 102 106 
Vermont........... 6 207 375 2 63 1 yz 414 595 
Virginia: ........... 10 767 1,452 2 12 21 97 160 
Washington........ 16 1,090 2,093 10 122 60 414 940 
West Virginia...... 7 405 711 7 64 109 25 208 396 
isconsin.......... 35 2,098 3,351 19 467 661 70 906 1,308 
Wyoming......-.-. 4 53 1 20 60 8 67 96 


59872°—21——17 
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TABLE 58.—Students in all high schools enrolled in the technical or manual training 
course, 1917-18. 


| In all high schools. 

United States 136 '7,893 |1,025 | 106 |2,999 | 378 |1, 680 76,228 8,310 |1, 831 (87,120 | 9,713 | 96,833 


825 

17| 281 6| 287 
11| 514] 19] 533 
99 | 5,908 | 2,437] 8,345 
33 |1,526| 22] 1,548 
5| 195] 168] 363 
711,075] 1,378 
12| 7231 7} 7238 
13 | 1,256 2] 1,258 
22| '378| 29] 7407 
94| 8,717] 532] 9,249 
89 | 2}187] 60] 2,247 
154 | 27373 | 173 | 27546 
89 | 2085] 583] 2/668 
26| 34) ‘971 
257 2| 259 
32 | 2, 867 0| 2,867 
50 | 4,385] 309] 4,694 
34|2)899| 289] 3,188 
80 | 3,329] 68] 3,397 
23| 5} 7800 
43 | 2,622| 132] 2,754 
26| 2| 653 
84| 1,318] 82] 1,400 
0 32 
13| 495} 43] 538 
19 | 1,726 | 263] 1,989 
12| 7118] 15] 7133 
7,476 | 1,232 | 8,708 

11| 150 9| 159 
35| 359 

100 | 6,744 | 1,514] 8,258 
44|1,945| 10] 1,955 
29| 13) 716 
58 16,425} 6,931 
4| 0| 934 
6| 135] 41] 176 


= 
» 
& 


88888 


8 
= 


| | 
Arisona...........| 1| 16 0 2 3 6| 15| 262 0 
California.........) 9 | 748 8 6| 421| 10| 90] 4,739 | 2,419 
Connecticut ......) 1 28 33 1 6 61 4 161 74 
1] 0 1| 34 o| 127 7 
Idaho.............| 3] 64 0 3] 18 6| 19| 296 23 
Tilinois...........) 4] 217] 16 4| 70 0| 90] 8,430] 516 
Indiana...........| 5] 258] 20 3| 91 4| 84] 1,838 36 
0 5| 121 0| 146] 2,117] 173 
Kansas...........| 6| 322] 89 6| 144 6| 81] 1,619] 488 
1} 10 0} 31 | 2,857 0 
Massachusetts....| 2| 196| 119 0| 48| 4,158] 190 
Michigan.........) 8] 815] 127 8} 307} 26] 1,777 87 
Minnesota........| 11 | 600 Oo} 252 1| 68] 2,477 67 
Montana.........) 1 10 0 1 ll 0 25 630 2 
Nebraska.........| 4] 70 0 3] 24 0| 80} 1,224 82 
New Hampshire..|....|......|....-. 2 84 0 ll 411 43 
New Mexico......| 2| 17 2 1} 15 0} 10 86 13 
New York........) 369] 33 0| 23 | 7,092 | 1,199 
North Dakota....| 6| 53 3 8| 46 0| 32] 225 32 
Ohio..............| 14 |1,292 | 493; 10] 643] 201 | 4,809] 820 
Oklahoma........! 7 300 0 4| 127 0| 1,518 10 
Oregon...........) 1] 20 0 2| 32 1| 651 12 
Pennsylvania.....| 4 | 323 81 1} 125 0| 54; 5,977 425 
South Dakota....| 1| 38 0 1} 10 0| 19] 355 6] 403 6 
Utah.............| 6] 299 0 5| 132 2 8| 432 4| 14 
Vermont..........| 6 | 235 0 2| 25 0 8| 278 65| 14) 
Washington......| 5| 67 1 96 | 2,112] 305 
West Virginia....| 279 0 1} 40 0; 16| 293 174 
Wisconsin........) 6| 193; o| 4| 57| 3| 83| 2,978) 
Wyoming........| 2 63 0 1 10 * 7 148 0 
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TasiE 59.—Students in fully accredited, pees accredited, ana nonaccredited high schools 
enrolled in the technical or manual training course, 1917-18. 


In fully accredited high In partially accredited In nonaccredited high 
schools. high schools. schools. 
States. 
Schools Schools Schools 
report- | Boys. | Girls. —s Boys. | Girls. | report-| Boys. | Girls. 
ing. ng. ing. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

United States..| 1,315} 79,896 7,759 359 3, 728 312 157 3, 496 1,642 

28 747 0 2 30 0 3 48 0 

16 281 0 1 0 

85| 4,344 967 ll 132 8 3 1, 432 1, 462 

Dist. Columbia... .. 7 1,075 

Banat po0ssesnee 5 147 0 2 7 0 5 77 7 

ee ee 7 1,175 0 3 46 2 3 35 0 

85 8,643 498 9 7 34 .. 

83 2,139 60 1 4 0 44 0 

75 1,784 135 76 578 36 3 il 2 

EE LER k 37 1,524 48 542 98 4 19 2 

Kentucky ........-- ll 811 18 3 36 0 12 90 16 
Louisiana..........- 9 248 0 2 

M 9 243 14 

M 31 2,842 0 1 
M 49 4,383 309 1 
Mi 2,825 284 4 
M 61 3,097 44 2 
Mis 14 496 5 6 
M 33 2,480 129 5 
M 21 604 2 5 
N 28 681 39 50 

Nevada....... 2 28 0 1 O cb 

New Mexico 5 65 15 7 53 

New York.. 28 7, 464 1,232 1 12 

North Carolina. .... 1 55 0 9 90 9 1 5 0 

North Dakota...... 18 187 24 15 110 9 7 27 2 

CR esc nasnancant 73 6, 456 1, 504 26 286 8 1 2 2 

Oklahoma......-.-- 30 1,749 7 7 56 3 7 140 0 

Pennsylvania....... 41 6, 398 477 17 27 

Rhode Island....... 4 934 cut 

South Carolina...... 3 86 0 1 16 0 2 33 41 

South Dakota...... ll 311 6 1 3 0 8 89 0 

Tennessee.....---.. 14 433 22 5 68 0 7 108 6 

48 2,813 209 6 ot 0 12 322 28 

6 171 85 1 17 0 4 22 0 

82 2,037 300 6 64 0 B 95 6 

ll 570 7 6 42 

81 3,074 5 7 88 9 1 16 0 

9 221 


\ 
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TaBLE 60.—Students in four-year, three-year, and two-year high schools enrolled in the 
technwul or manual training course, 1917-18. 


In four-year high schools. | In three-year high schools. | In two-year high schools. 
States. Schools Schools Schools 
Te Boys. | Girls. | report- | Boys. | Girls. | report- | Boys. | Girls. 
ing. ing. ing. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

United States 1,732 | 86,199 | 9,602 68 642 61 31 279 50 
Alabama............ 29 772 0 2 44 0 2 9 ,o 
Sa 9 471 19 1 25 0 18 0 

Idaho.... 17 1 12 2 Q 12 3 18 5 
Tilinois. . 93 8,712 532 1 5 
2,173 60 1 10 0 1 4 0 
lowa..... 136 2,229 169 13 82 4 5 62 0 
Kansas 2,078 583 2 7 
Kentucky 22 913 18 3 22 16 1 2 0 


....; 
Ohio....... 88 
Oklahoma.......... 43 
29 
57 
3 
19 
22 
60 
13 
13 
il 
95 
West Virginia...... 16 
Wisconsin .... 89 
Wyoming.......... 4 9 


! This school offers only a one-year course. 


Michigan. .......... 31 2,858 3 41 0 
Minnesota .......... 79| 3,321 68 1 8 
Mississippi.......... 21 756 5 2 39 
40 2,610 3 12 0 
Nebraska........... 81 1,293 82 3 25 
New Hampshire... . 13 495 
New Jersey......... 19 1,726 began 
New Mexico........ 10 103 15 2 15 0 pense 
29 7,476 1,282 |. 
141 9 1 4 0 1 5 0 
307 33 3 16 0 1 1 2 
6,670 1,512 10 67 0 2 7 2 
6,425 505 1 0 
934 
86 0 2 49 0): 1 0 41 
400 3 0 

833 } 1 30 0 
| | 1 33 0 
| 2,151 306 3 19 0 3 26 0 
602 7 1 10 
3,178 14 
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TaBLE 61.—Students in city, village, and rural high schools enrolled in technical or l 
training courses, 1917-18. 
In city high schools. | In village high schools. In rural high schools. 
States. Schools) Schools Schools 
ye Boys. | Girls. | report- | Boys. | Girls. | report- | Boys. | Girls. 
q ing. | ing. 
1 2 | 3 «| 2 s | 10 
United States. . 520 | 63,016 | 7,738 152 | 4,484 | 278 «1,159 | 19, 620 1,697 
5 132 0 1 26 0) 27 7 0 
8 163 Oil | 9 118 6 
4 249 1 0 6 13 
32| 4,738] 1,662 1 1 188 66 | 1,153 587 
11} 1,183 8 157 2 14 18 
3 148 2 47 0 
exes 1 8 0 ll 223 8 
3| 1,003 0 2 45, 0 8 208 2 
1 5 0 21 373 29 
032 415 10 207 3 49| 1,478 14 
Indiana............ 1g | 1,315 27 15 260 3 56 612 
1 19 28 9 371 24 134 | 1,283 121 
Kansas..........-.. 10 898 433 12 285 49 67 902 101 
Kentucky .......... 15 837 34 2 26 0 74 
1 59 0 3 77 0 7; 12 2 
Maine........... a 1 117 0 1 15 0 7) 111 4 
Maryland....... Lowe 4 1, 609 28 1,258 0 
Michigan........ 19| 2,474 13 425 2 
Minnesota.......... 22 2,247 58 1,082 67 
6 172 0 1 47 07 16 576 5 
16} 2,261 46 1 7 0) 26 354 86 
3 196 35 6 | 145 0} 75 977 47 
9 393 43 1 29 O) 3 2B 0 
13| 1,450 247 1 35 o. 5 241 16 
20! 7,199) 1,232 4 158 5 119 0 
2| 60 0 1 10 0 8 80 9 
1 3 sa 39 321 35 
45| 5,969! 1,432 4 118 0 bl 657 82 
8| 1,024 7 ll 493 0 25 428 3 
7 331 | 0 4 88 3 18 284 9 
Pennsylvania....... 37} 6,150 332 1 50 0 20 225 174 
Rhode Island....... 3 869 1 65 0 
South Carolina..... 3 62 41 2 55 0 1 18 0 
South Dakota...... 2 87 0 3 103 3 15 213 3 
Tenn 6 231 0 1 12 0 19 366 28 
35 | 2,599 237 10 243 0 21 | 387 0 
4 284 5 320 0 5} 259 4 
5 269 65 1 104 0 8 165 0 
4 128 7 82 0 
12 904 276 9 31 1 80 gal 29 
6 488 6 2 0 9 104 1 
29| 1,652 0 16 2 44 932 12 
2 75 0 1 18 0 6 128 0 


> 
t 
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TaBLE 62.—Students in all high schools enrolled in the teacher-training course, 1917-18. 


In junior high In senior high In ar high 
heels. | schools. — In all high schools. 

1 2/8 4 | 5 6 | 7 8 9 1o | it 12 13 “4 
United States.| 14 | 176 372. 95 | 164 1,754 |1,128 | 2,717 |21,492 |1,225 | 3,057 |23,618 | 26,675 
| 4 10 69 4 10 69 79 
15 166) 15 25| 166 19h 
28| 754) 29 854 | 1,063 
8 10| 212 8 10| 212 
5 0} 397 5 0| 397 397 
2 0 14 2 0 14 14 
4 16 67 5 16] 116 132 
5 98 25 5 98 25 123 
2 2 22 2 2 22 24 
48| 260/1,356! 51 | 261] 1,380} 1,641 
6 30] 116 7) 184] 265 
9 2} 163| 114 88 | 2,505 | 123 90 | 2,668 | 2,758 
1 1| 17! 195| 450) 3,362} 212| 499/3,711| 4,210 
Kentucky ........ ess 8 6 58 8 6 58 64 
Louisiana... ..... | 2 2] 116 2 2] 116 118 
a} 12] 8| 204] 208} 9| 204] 514 
Maryland........ 2 0 24 2 0 24 24 
Massachusetts. 1 0| 70| 15 1,640| 16 741 1,710} 1,784 
chigan......... 2 4} 38] 11 11} 114] 13 415} 167 
Minnesota........ 95| 17 5| 298] 61 644! 78 9 | 1,037} 1,046 
cd 8 54] 113 8 54] 113 167 
Missouri.......... seed 2 1| 85! 121] 1,360} 1,481 
Montana......... 13 4} 199] 13 4} 199 203 
1 0 6| 12] 14] 278) 136| 2,037] 2,321) 2,608 
1 39 30 1 39 30 69 
New Jersey....... pdb 2 5 75 9 49 | 1,109 il 54] 1,184) 1,238 
New Mexico...... abiichscokbingoschidadiblevsccdulhanues 2 2 6 3 2 6 8 
New York........|. 3 31| 47 67| 813] 50 67| 844 911 
sec 7 6 30 7 6 30 36 
North Dakota....| 4 0) 20 8| 65| 50| 45 60} 375] 53| 125] 445 570 
1 119) 151] 119] 170 289 
6 34 35; 426/ 40 54] 526 580 
3 50 11} 53 11} 1,009] 1,020 
15 87} 445] 15 87| 445 532 
1 0. 8 1 0 8 8 
3 | 7 26 3 7 26 33 
7| 2 52 9 3 71 74 
15; 50} 131) 16 70} 171 241 
18 | 18 50} 107 157 
30 1 0 30 30 
10; 14; 113] 127 
16) 30) 196) 16 30} 196 226 
15 15 15 
“4 17} 172) 15 17} 192 20) 
24 28| 656) 25 28| 673 
Wyoming. .......|....]...... 5 4 28 5 4 28 32 
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TABLE 63.—Students in fully accredited, partially accredited, and nonaccredited high schools 
enrolled in the teacher-training course, 1917-18. 


Fully accredited hi; Partially accredited Nonaccredited high 
States. 
Schools Schools Schools 
report- | Boys. | Girls. | report- | Boys. | Girls. | report-| Boys. | Girls. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
833 2,224 | 19,942 330 715 3, 264 62 118 412 
3 10 1 1 
7 112 3 19 5 ll 35 
24 183 808 4 3 46 1 23 0 
7 10 1 0 2 
4 21 
1 2 
46 . 259 
7 184 
117 85 
71 222 
1 0 
1 0 
8 200 
2 0 
16 74 
12 14 
77 9 
44 
80 105 
10 4 
55 135 
39 
New Jersey......... ll 54 
New Mexico........ | 1 2 3 1 0 
New York.......... 49 67 842 1 0 
North Dakota...... 24 101 230 19 20 140 10 4 75 
[ 15 100 153 5 19 sen 
23 2 896 29 9 lll 1 0 2 
1 0 owt ccs 2 7 12 
6 2 58 10 1 1 3 
10 39 128 2 15 7 4 16 36 
6 21 47 13 8 16 40 
12 24 176 2 | 14 2 6 6 
13 15 185 2 | oad 
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TaBLE 64.—Students in four-year, three-year, and two-year high schools enrolled in teacher 


training courses, 1917-18. 


States. 


In four-year schools. 
B Girls 
re oys. rls. 

ing. 


United States...| 1,191 


In three-year schools. 


Schools 
report- 


Boys. | 
| 


Girls. 


In two-year schools. 


Schools 
report- | Boys. 
ing. 


Girls. 


Alabama........... 
Arkansas.... 
California... 
Colorado............ 
Connecticut. ....... 


South Carolina. .... 
South Dakota. ..... 


| | 
ing. 
1 | @ 8 4 5 | 6 | 7 s | 9 10 
23, 462 7 “| 13 7| 17 | 43 
| 
EASE 88 2,663 2 2 3 1 | 0 2 
Kentucky ........../ | 5 1 | 1] 4 
Maryland...........| | 0 24 
Mississippi.......... | 48 105 1 6 
New 67| 842 i é 
North Dakota...... 51 123 438 2 2 TC lecvcccosslecceddvalpeddssuse 
17 118 161 3 1 
52 1,007 1 0 
Rhode Island....... 1! 
2 | 21 1| 0 
Tennessee.......... 14 | 148 1 0 9}, 1) 10 4 
Virginia............ 15 | 196 1} 6 | 
West Virginia. ..... 14 190 1 2 
Wyoming. -......-.| 5 28 
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nae 65.—Students in city, village, and rural high schools enrolled in teacher-training 
courses, 1917-18. 


In city high schools. In village high schools. | In rural high schools. 
States. Schools cirts, | | Schools | 
joys. . | report- oys. tirls. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 eh ey 9 10 
United States...| 205 989 9,781 154 279 | 2,714, 866 | 1,780 11, 123 
Alabama........... 2 0 55 1| 0 8 1 10 | 
rkansas........... 5 1 73 2 | 4 32 8 20 | 61 
California........... u 132 651 4 46 8 14 31 | 195 
Connecticut. ....... 0 361 3 | 0 | 
Mlinois. 222222222222 i8 222 943 4 0 46 29 39 391 
165 223 1 10 30 3 9 12 
0 417 25 10 620 88 80} 1,631 
5 508 18 434 178 410| 2,769 
0 16 1 0 
32| 1,583 3 42 127 
6 78 3 0 38 6 9 36 
0 8 0 94 54 9 560 
i 332 14 199 59 109 
201 8 4 197 135 366 | 1,923 
New Jersey......... 7 42 + 12 60 
New York.......... ll 422 6 4 78 33 62 344 
North Dakota. ..... 3 2 49 i 2 9 50 121 387 
7 78 1 0 12 12 41 
Oklahoma......- =) 10 7 198 12 27 181 18 20 147 
Oregon. ...........- 9 2 757 2 0 31 42 9 221 
PRLt ve 10 31 381 2 1 33 3 55 31 
1 0 14 1 7 7 1 0! 5 
1 0 15 1 0 12 7 3 44 
Lag | Ra 1 6 10 15 64 161 
ii 46 2 5 10 12 34 
\ 0 34 1 0 8 14 | 
\ 4 13 26 | 114 
West a eae 1 0 1 0 9 13 17 163 
Wisconsin.......... 5 3 179 4 0 121 16 373 
Vyoming........-. 1 4 25 
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TaBLe 66.—Students in all high schools enrolled in agricultural courses, 1917-18. 


ch ale ale als eicla 

United States | 73 1,069 | 401 | 97 |1,297 |1,008 |1,897 ‘24,559 10,394 |2,012 26,925 |11,803 | 38,728 
35| 861] 35] 569/ 1,430 

12| 85 12| 85 15 100 

395| 117] 29| 404] 127 531 

32| 234] 34] 630] 640! 1,270 

10} 110] 37] 12| 164 43 | 

3 73 10 83 

7| 67] 41 108 

145; 23| 606] 4151 757 

16; 17| 284 12| 296 

55/1,136| 85{ 57/1,186| 101| 1,287 

113 | 1,164} 1,276] 185 | 1:461 

124 | 7955 | 1,043} 131 | 1,075 | 1,159 | 2,234 

133 | 1,269 | 15186 | 140 | 1,348] 1,293 | 2)641 

561 16| 37) 561 16| 577 

12| 175 17| 12| 175 17 192 

11| 201 12| 217] 51 268 

18 | 405 2} 19| 405| 43| 448 

54) 327|/ 65/ 1,160] 468! 1,628 

64| 939] 78/ 1,429} 360| 1,789 

43 | 1,487| 214| 43/ 1,487] 214| 1,701 

209 | 1,528 | 1,774} 211 | 1,567 | 1,816 | 3,383 

a1 | '227| 69} 22| 

45| 359] 52| 407] 508| 915 

ad hats 1 16 0 1 16 0 16 
New Hampshire..| 1 4 0 5 73 21 15 170 0 20 247 21); 268 
New Jersey....... 1 s| o| 2% 1 1 35 
New York........ 3] 34 1 53] 816) 129] 56, 132] 1,015 
North Dakota....| 6 | 63 5} 25] 127] 109] 218] 140] 358 
Oh 76 6| 86] 66] 127] 1,289] 800] 134) 1,451] 2,355 
92 2} 10] 64] 68| 871} 462) 1,333 

4i| 611] 124] 41] 124] 735 

19} 154) 97] 19| 154] 97] 251 

7| 148 78), 7) 148 78| 226 

48| 553] 273} 51] 622] 313] 935 
110 1,180 | 787 { 110] 1,180] 787] 1,967. 

3} 80} 6| 172] Of 10] 403) 24] 655| 24] 679 
Vermont......... 4) OF <4] Of 12} 343 12} 355 
6 34] 462! 37] 36] 491 38| 529 

West V: eof 17] -170| 71 241 
Wisconsin........ $4. 7] 76]1,766| 240] 262] 2,054 
Wyoming. .......!. 7 89 28 7 89 28 117 
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TaBLE 67.—Students in fully accredited, partially accredited, and nonaccredited high schools 
enrolled in agricultural courses, 1917-18. 


In fully accredited In partially accredited Tn nonaceredited 
. schools. high schools. high schools. 
States. 
Schools Schools Schools 
report- | Boys. | Girls. | report- | Boys. | Girls. | report- | Boys. | Girls. 
ing. ing. ing. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
United States .. 1,098 | 18,778 6,648 615 5,356 3, 534 299 2,791 1,621 
Alabama........... 24 759 9 86 114 2 16 19 
9 143 51 ll 70 9{- 191 
26 560 633 6 1 2 
8 115 4 49 17 
1 14 6 2 22 18 4 31 17 
6 1 6 9 240 68 8 75 77 
7 137 10 147 12 
46| 1,113 73 
lll 1,230 179 5 26 6 20 
64 663 7 65 403 396 2 9 
37 467 574 86 746 607 17 135 112 
3 36 17 16 258 5 20 136 
20 376 0 16 169 16 1 16 0 
ll 173 13 1 2 
4 52 3 8 165 
18 375 42 1 30 Bibinncccacksaccscstapecssiecs 
46 Fe 398 17 98 68 2 22 
62 F 297 1 6 0 15 150 63 
29 1,131 91 7 251 1 105 108 
85 847 S41 95 567 748 31 1533 227 
16 207 49 6 
16 143 146 25 183 ll 81 
19 245 21 1 2 
4 36 32 5 51 BB Fdecccccshscnscsssdetedecsss 
51 826 124 5. 57 
7 31 40 12 64 
55 293 10 ll 
5 30 23 30 206 ill 
3 24 
19 145 119 ll 302 3 
10 91 25 7 42 65 
1 8 3 1 2 6 
16 131 78 10 81 107 
40 358 233 34 311 335 
7 45 27 28 157 145 
1 15 0 8 32 
10 117 30 4 144 0 
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TaBLE 68.—Students in four-year, three-year, two-year, and one-year high schools enrolled 
in agricultural courses, 1917-18. 


In two-year high schools. 


In four-year high schools. | In three-year high schools. 
States. Schools Schools Schools 
report- | Boys. Girls. | report- | Boys. Girls. | report- | Boys. Girls, 
ing. ing. ing. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
United States. . 1,653 | 24,612 
Alabama. . 27 + 827 
Arizona... 12 85 
Arkansas 17 304 
California. is 34 630 
Colorado. . 12 164 
Connecticut. ....... 3 73 
Delaware........... 29 
5 63 
18 545 
14 262 
56 1,173 
135 1,322 
Kentucky.......... 33 390 
Louisiana. ......... 35 551 
ll 209 
Massachusetts. ..... 19 
58 1,122 
Minnesota.......... 7 1,419 
Mississippi. ........ 37 1,386 
Misouri...... 112] 1,032 
ontana........... 21 239 
Nebraska. .......... 46 360 
New Hampshire. 19 245 1 2 | 0 
New Mexico.......- 8 82 1 5 7 
New York.......-.- 53 | 3 49 | 0 
North Carolina..... 20 225 49 3 
North Dakota. ..... 7 204 115 3 12 17 1 2 8 
105 1,294 745 26 146 143 3 ll 16 
Oklahoma.......... 57 821 417 4 ll 22 7 39 23 
Pennsylvania. . . 24 513 23 16 94 98 1 4 3 
South Carolina 6 56 19 | 12 — 8 37 1 13 41 
South Dakota 6 140 75 1 8 
‘ennessee . 42 71 267 6 39 36 3 12 10 
Texas. . 60 812 419 39 302 333 ll 66 35 
Utah.. 15 637 1 18 0 
Virginia. . 39 377 138 10 50 49 2 7 23 
Wash: ty) 31 466 31 a 10 7 1 15 0 
West Virginia 15 157 67 1 6 4 1 7 0 
Wisconsin. ......... 78 1,774 1 18 0 
Wyoming. ......... | 7 89 BB | 


1 These schools include one 1-year high school in which there were enrolled 12 boys and 6 girls. 
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TABLE 69.—Students in city, village, and rural high schools enrolled in agricultural 
courses, 1917-18. 


Incity high schools. In village high schools. In rural high schools. 
Bo. Girls B Girls B Girls 
re S. . | re joys. iirls. | re oys. tirls. 
ice | 
1 | 2 i s 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
United States. . 166 3, 813 1,614 122 2,174 1,161 1,724! 20,938 9,028 
; 33 846 550 
9 40 0 
25 342 95 
18 308 26 
8 114 36 
2 61 10 
2 13 6 
6 64 27 
23 606 151 
16 268 12 
42 669 78 
914 137 
116 843 88S 
125| 1,145 1,043 
34 25 
37 561 16 
12 175 VW 
12 217 51 
166 
44 578 291 
59 877 

39 1,381 147 
196 1,400 1,612 
21 233 76 
47 351 462 
1 16 0 
20 247 21 
2 12 1 
9 87 70 
46 692 65 
21 228 55 
30 218 135 
120 , 129 764 
56 621 271 
4 31 18 
Pennsylvania. . . 1 0 1 4 69 1 36 542 122 
South Carolina. - .. 1 13 41 1 7 7 17 134 49 
South Dakota x 2 19 0 2 109 68 3 20 10 
Tennessee. ......--- 1 25 0 4 51 27 46 546 236 
pe es 12 268 121 8 103 58 | 90 809 608 
2 35 0 4 226 0 10 24 
dn 1 1 ll 1 6 12 49 427 187 
ndovcees 3 71 15 3 73 4 347 ity 
West Virginia. ... 1 16 167 62 
Wisconsin........--. 7 262 7 7 234 43 65 1,296 212 
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TaBLe 70.—Students in all high schools enrolled in home economics courses, 1917-18. 
United States 161 | 73 |7,505| 159 4,307 |2,667 | 1,214 |88,859 |2,865 | 1,316 |190, 671/101, 987 
Alabama......... 45 5 | 1,938] 45 5| 1,838 | 1,843 
Arkansas......... 1} 0} 2] Oo} 40] 13]1,300| 42] 13] 1,524] 1,537 
California... 10| 21| 388} 2] 96] 64] 225/2,876] 74] 246] 3,360] 3,606 
jorado.......... 4 298; 3/ 55] 28 3 | 1,366} 32 3| 1,719 | 1,722 
Delaware......... ees 2 0 58 2 0 58 58 
Florida........... OT 0| 756) 27 925} 925 
Georgia........... 2} 75) 44] 1,674] 46] 1,749] 1,793 
oO} 337] 5] Of 114] 98] 21| 3,753] 104] 211] 4,204] 4,225 
6| oO} 252] 4] 166] 165 0 | 3,086} 171 0| 3)504 3,504 
6] Of 131} 7] Of} 106] 176] 55/ 3,303] 185] 55] 3,630] 3,685 
Kansas..........- 9} 0} 264] 136] 2,800] 145] 3)425] 3,535 
Kentucky........ 3} 45! 4) 0] 48] 1,305] 52] 011,900] 1,900 
~ 119 0 | 3,726] 119 0 | 3,726} 3,726 
12 0| (179) 12 0| 179} 
18 0/ 1,159] 18 0| 1,159} 1,159 
6] 42] 2,320] 43] 18] 2,348] 2,366 
9| 7 30 1,898| 48] 2,840| 2,800 
16; 531] 108] 124] 214| 4/572] 4;786 
2,383] 52 3 | | 2,472 
1} oO} 28] 80 0 | 3,280] 0 | 3/328 | 3,328 
8} 124] 85] 1,728} 93] 10] 1,934] 1,944 
4 0, 50) 4 0| 50 50 
6} 0| 110] 38 0) 44 0| 1,013 | 1,013 
2} 62; 22! 332} 22] ‘416 
0; 59; 6] 105); 7 140) 13 0} 304 
New York........ 6; o| 36) 4] o| 58 2 2,027; 59| 2/2,336| 2,338 
North 48 0 1,568] 48 ]....... 1,568 | 1,568 
Oklahoma... 0] 40; 7) 218} 91! 0/2719] 104 0 | 3,367 | 3,367 
Oregon........... 195 36 | 0 1,206} 39 0 | 1,456 | 1,456 
Pennsylvania... . 2 3) 188} 82 69 | 4,067 | 85 69 | 4,321 | 4,390 
3 0, 533) 3 0} 7533} "533 
South Carolina... 18 0! 524] 18 O} 524} 524 
South Dakota... 0) 30) 859] 31 0} 913 913 
Tennessee... ...... 4 0; 6! 266| 24/2,493] 81] 2,874) 2,900 
TOMAS... 135| 22| 6,927] 137] 22} 7,245 | 7,267 
Vermont........., 0| 314; 5! 96] 2% 2} 652] 29 2} 1,062 | 1,064 
| 
Washington...... 4/ 0} 53; 38 0 102 0 | 3,283] 106 0 | 3,361 | 3,361 
9; 303; 5] 132 4,940] 141 0 | 5,314] 5,314 
Wyoming........) 2) 85) 11 0| 13 0| '374| '374 
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TaBie 71.—Students in fully accredited, partially accredited, and nonaccredited high schools 
enrolled in home-economics courses, 1917-18. 


In fully accredited In partially accredited In nonaccredited 
ae, schools. high schools. high schools. 
States. 
=| Bo Girl | Bo | Girl repo | Bo Girl 
report- ys. rls, | report- ys. Is. - | Boys. tirls. 
ing ing. ng. 
1 2 3 4 5 «| 2 8 9 10 
United States...) 1,916] 1,081 | 82,736 636 160 | 10, 985 313 75 6,950 
Alabama........... 36 3 1,616 4 2 74 148 
Arizona............. 0 405 2 0 
rkansas........... 17 0 945 13 3 174 12 10 405 
California........... 58 240 | 3,040 13 6 236 3 0 
25 3 7 0 159 
ee 14 0 618 0 8 0 
Georgia............. 21 0 1,184 16 30 9 14 159 
17 2 403 7 
Illinois. .... 3 O84 
Towa..... 38 798 
41 95 
Kentucky.......... 16 0 
Maryland........... 10 0 
Michigan........... . 40 29 2,636 6 0 179 2 0 25 
esota.. 93 214 3,995 3 0 MM 28 0 493 
—- = 38 3 1,823 9 0 471 5 0 175 
Missouri.... 62 0 3,013 ll 0 148 8 0 167 
Montana. . 28 1 906 9 0 
Nebraska........... 31 0 802 52 6 984 10 4 148 
Nevada............. 3 0 46 1 0 decks 
New Hampshire. ... 40 0 966 4 0 
New Mexivo 7 0 225 6 0 
New York.......... 57 2 2,274 2 0 
North C: 7 0 511 40 0 1,048 1 0 
Dakota. 3 15 355 18 6 18 123 
49 0 2, 453 12 0 197 B 0 717 
Oregon............. 0 1, 220 15 0 
Pennsyl had sid 67 47 3, 805 7 22 95 lL 0 421 
South Carolina...... 4 0 159 10 0 175 4 0 190 
outh Dakota....... 17 0 670 1 0 24 1B 0 219 
45 21 2,111 21 0 385 | * 15 5 378 
92 0 5,575 22 0 431 23 22 1, 239 
16 0 7263 4 0 
23 0 761 4 0 66 B 8 157 
83 0 3, 155 6 0 59 v7 0 147 
7 il 1, 031 14 0 
123 0 4,979 14 0 268 4 0 67 
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TABLE 72.—Students in Sour-year, three-year, two-year, and one-year high schools enrolled 
nm home economics courses, 1917-18. 


In four-year schools. In three-year schools. In two-year schools. 
States. Schools Schools Schools | 
report- | Boys. Girls. | report- | Boys. | Girls. | report-| Boys. _ Girls. 
ing. ing. ing. 
1 iy 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
United States...) 2,646 1,235 | 97,570 147 81 2,127 72 0 | 974 
38 3 
10 0 
28 1B 
74 246 
32 3 
22 0 860 2 0 43 3 0 22 
37 10| 1,606 9 34 
Pengassesccvehs 9 649 1 0 12 2 0 20 
ERs a eevessecyc 165 0 3, 455 3 0 22 3 0 27 
i chbapeccacachs 163 50 3,413 15 5 91 7 0 126 
Kentucky.......... 45 Oj}. 1, 5 0 93 2 0 23 
115 0 4 0 
12 0 
Maryland.......... 17 0 
43 18 
Minnesota.......... 123 214 
3 
Missouri ........... 74 0 
Montana........... 37 1 
Nebraska........... 89 10 
N Hi ampshire.... 40 
ew Ham 
New Jersey......... il 22 
New Mexico........ 18 0 
New York... 58 2 
North Carolin 46 0 
North Dakota. 50 21 
131 331 
Oklahoma 92 0 
P 79 47 
Rhode Island....... 3 0 
South Carolina. .... 8 0 
South Dakota...... 31 0 
Tennessee.......... 67 21 
119 22 
Vermont........... 26 2 020 
36 8 955 4 0 
est V ’ 
= bb 140 0 5, 1 0 22 
Wyoming.......... 12 0 364 1 0 WD den 
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TaBLe 73,—Students in city, village, and rural high schools enrolled in home economics 
courses, 1917-18. 


| hitity high schools. In village high schools. In rural high schools. 
States. Schools | Schools Schools | 
ie ~ i | Boys. | Girls. | report- | Boys. | Girls. | report- Boys. | Girls. 
ing. | ing. 
1 2 3 a 5 | 6 7 8 9 | 10 
United States. .| 534 | 642 | 44,713 242 | 0} 9,225] 2,089 46,733 
6) 0 420 | 4 0 75 35 | 5 1,343 
5 | 0 5 0 110 
7} 10 550 3 | 0 216 32 3 758 
27 134| 2,441 1} 0 10 46 112 909 
10 3 1, 249 7 0 198 15 0 272 
2 8 1 0 33 
| 2) 0 58 
2 0 41 2 | 0 38 23 0 846 
8 0 B45 5 0 317 36 4 1, 087 
2 0 74 26 9 607 
27 4; 9 0 244 68 18 1,991 
20 0} 1,417 26 0 424 125 0 1, 663 
12 0 977 9 0 452 164 55 2, 201 
3 7 0 724 | ll 0 127 110 2, 299 
Kentucky . ot 16 o} 1,128) 5 0 0 565 
Louisiana. . ‘ 6 0 438 | ll 0 482 102 c 2, 806 
Maine.... ‘ 2 0 35 és 10 0 14 
Maryland | 3 0 15 0 740 
Massachuse | 21 18 22 0 601 
1 10} 1,838 | i 0 243 24 19 759 
21 186} 1,773 4 0 158 yg 28 2, 641 
9 0 486 2 0 64 41 3 1,919 
20 QO] 2,255 7 0 168 i+ 0 905 
3 0 34 1 695 
3 0 185 5 0 138 85 10 1,611 
8 | 2 0 96 34 0 584 
8) 22 314 1 0 51 2 0 29 
1 0 7 12 0 297 
21 | 0} 1,374 8 0 273 30 2 689 
4 0 313 7 0 364 37 0 891 
1 0 ll 2 0 23 56 21 627 
47 179} 4,370 6 0 262 96 165 1,470 
8 0} 1,242 12 0 597 84 0 1, 
8 0 7i7 4 0 127 27 0 552 
46 47| 2,965 ll 0 436 28 22 920 
2 0 1 0 65 
3 0 155 3 0 86 12 0 283 
3 0 221 3 0 165 25 0 527 
10 0 6 0 171 65 26 1,948 
44 22) 4,811 18 0 679 75 0 1,755 
3 0 200 6 0 478 ll 0 727 
3 0 186 1 0 130 25 2 746 
7 0 WED 33 8 538 
Washington. ....... 14 1,572 9 0 83 0 1, 434 
West Virginia. ..... | 0 541 0 67 23 ll 676 
Wisconsin.......... 29 0} 1,830 18 0 910 4 0 2,574 
Wyoming.......... 2 0 76 1 0 38 10 0 260 
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Tasie 74.—Students in all high schools enrolled in trade-training courses, 1917-18. 


high | Tn high | Tn high tmall high schol. 
States. 2. 2. 
a 4 a 4 

8 8 sige) | 8 | 

1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 18 14 
United States.| 20 812 | 178 18} 400] 125] 224] 9,838] 5,261 | 250 |11,050 5,564 | 16,614 
Alabama. . 6 139 76 6 139 76 215 
q 73 71 4 71 144 

1 40 2 115 

20 | 1,895 | 2,217] 27 | 2,206 | 2,313 | 4,519 

2 2 5 lll 

3] 171 0 3] 171 0 171 
Delaware........- cogs 1 0 82 1 0 82 82 
| 7 116 99 7 116 99 215 

8 | 1,072 275 8 | 1,072 275 | 1,347 

16 368 84 17 386 90 476 

13 139 4 13 139 44 183 

6 29 6 63 29 92 

2 27 0 3 57 0 57 

2 62 0 2 62 0 62 

2 49 0 2 49 0 49 

1 39 27 1 39 27 66 
11| 667} 393; 12] 397] 1,079 

8 | 1,143 213 8 | 1,143 213 | 1,356 

10 823 90 14 485 143 628 

2 36 70 2 36 70 106 

4 119 40 4 119 40 159 

3 72 2 3 72 2 74 

4 142 78 4 142 78 220 

3 671 258 3 671 258)" 929 

2 0 14 2 0 14 14 

8) 227 72 il 482 145 627 

1 7 2 1 7 2 9 

16 463 420 19 541 420 961 

3 72 0 4 90 0 90 

12 499 323 13 673 339 | 1,012 

2 106 0 2 106 0 106 

1 45 2 1 45 2 47 
2 14 6 3 104 40 144 

6| 201 0 6 201 0 201 

4 79 0 5 92 14 106 

eceseclocccocclecccccs 1 25 0 25 

3 105 113 3 105 113 218 

10| 462 35 10 462 35 497 

3 18 9 3 18 9 27 

3 49 0 3 |, 49 0 49 

Wyoming. .... 2 10 0 2 10 0 10 
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TABLE 75. —Students t in fully accredited, partially accredited, and nonaccredited high schools 
in trade-training courses, 1917-18. 


tntully accredited In partially accredited | In nonaccredited 
high schools. high schools. | high schools. 
Schools Schools Schools 
report- | Boys. | Girls. | report- | Boys. | Girls. | report- | Boys. | Girls. 
ing. ing. ing. 
| 
| | | 
United States. .| 200 9, 353 3,757 34 291 286 | 16 1, 406 1, 521 
6 | 
Arkansas........... 2 
California.......... 24 
1 
3 
7 
4 
8 
8 
1 
Kentucky.......... 1 
2 
Massachusetts 12 
7 
il 
Mississippi. ...-..... 2 
Missoark” 
Montana........... 2 
Nebraska.......... 3 
New Jersey........ 3 
New Mexico........ 1 
New York......... 10 
North Dakota......|......... 
3 
Pennsylvania... 12 
Rhode 2 
1 
1 
4 
4 
1 
Virginia 2 
Washington. ....... 10 
West Virginia. ..... 1 
Wisconsin.......... 3 
Wyoming.......... 2 
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TaBLe 76.—Students in four-year, three-year, and two year high schools enrolled in trade- 
training courses, 1917-18. 


In four-year schools. In three-year schools. | In two-year schools. 
States, Schools | Schools | Schools | 
report- | Boys. | Girls. | report- | Boys. | Girls. | report- | Boys. | Girls. 
ing. | ing. ing. | 
| 
1 | @ 4 9 10 
United States. . 230 
Alabama........... 6 
4 
Arkansas........... 2 
California........... 27 
Colorado........... 2 
1 
Dist. Columbia..... 7 
6 
8 
9 
5 
Kentucky .......... 3 
Louisiana.......... 2 
2 
Maryland.......... 1 
Massachusetts. ..... 12 
Michigan........ ave 7 
Minnesota.......... 4 
2 
issourl.... 4 
3 
Nebraska. .......... 4 
New Jersey. ........ 3 
New Mexico........ 2 
OW Werk. 10 
North Dakota......|......... 
13 
4 
Pennsylvania. ..... 12 
Rhode Island... .... 2 
South Dakota...... 1 
Tennessee. ...... acs 2 
5 

Washington........ 10 
West Virginia...... 1 
Wisconsin .......... 3 
Wyoming .......... 2 


This school offers only a one-year course. 


4 

21 

5 

0 
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TABLE 77. —Students in city, village, and rural high schools enrolled in trade-training 
courses, 1917-18. 


Incity high schools. In village high schools. 
States. Schools | | Schools 
report- oys. Ss. | report- OYs. Girls. 
1 2 
United States... 124 
Alabama........... 2 
1 
Arkansas........... 2 
22 
Dist. Columbia... 7 
7 
1 3 
Kansas....... 1 0 
Kentucky. ... 1 30 0 1 25 0 
Michigan........... 4 1,069 193 2 66 15 
Missouri...... 4 
Montana.... 
Nebraska. .... 1 7 
New Jersey.....-.-.. 3 671 
New York.......... 6 377 122 3 100 0 
7 457 333 1 6 0 
2 28 0 1 60 O° 
9 
1 
1 
1 
5 


Wyo 


In rural high schools. 
Schools | 
report- | Boys. | Girls. 

ing. 


3 Saado o> 


Bro! 


8 
103 | 1,520 | 728 
3 | 64 26 
3 | 0 71 
2 54 27 
1 14 | 0 
9 115 19 
12 136 32 
5 63 | 24 
1 2) 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 8 | 
5 59 
2 36 | 
3 55 | 
0 
5 23 
7 2 
78 87 
2 0 
0 
89 0 
1 8 0 
Virginia............ 2 102 | 1 3 10 
voviews.. 4 292 35 | 3 55 0 3 115 0 
Wisconsin.......... 1 8 0 2 41 
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TaBLe 78.— Value of high-school buildings and grounds, 1917-18, classified as to grade and credit. 
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TaBLE 83.—Average value of furniture, apparatus, and equipment of high schools, 1917-18. 
1 2 3 4 | 5 6 7 8 9 10| 11 | 12 | 48 
$4,044 | $6,745 |$1,172 |$1,019 |$20,577 |$4,945 |$1,946 | $4,941 | $737 $656 |$1, 245 |$7, S98 
Alabama...... 3,012 | 4,707 | 1,566 | 446 | 11,793 | 2,791 | 2,139} 3,400 |1,862 920]|.......]...... 
Arizona....... 6,587 | 7,062 | 4,020 |......- 7,379 | 7,500 | 5,673 |. 6,587 |. ...2.]......|.-..-.5 2, 250 
Arkansas......| 2,323 | 4,043 | 1,004 | 1,421 | 6,292 | 3,790 3,061 | 948 | 555 |....... 2; 000 
California... 12, 160 | 14,878 | 4,061 | 3,222 | 34,213 | 9) 781 | 6,717 | 12,159 24) 424 
Colorado...... 5,795 | 9,595 | 1,029 | 1,240 | 23,410 | 6,518 | 2,314 | 5,951 |1,000 {1,066 |....... 1,300 
Connecticut...| 7,142] 9,009|.....2.| 611 | 20,374 |....... 2,252 | 7,591 | 366 {1,000 |.......]...... 
Delaware......| 2,192] 3,149 | 1,332 |....... 9,750 | 875 | 1,360 | 2,597 | 950 {1,500 |.......|...... 
Florida........| 2,569 | 5,234] 982 | 1,495 | 4,260 | 2,450 | 2,485 | 3, 
Georgia. ...... 2,461 | 6, 1,278 | 630 | 10,804 | 2,101 | 1,441] 3,7 
Idaho......... 2,971| 4,598 ]....... 1,126 | 21,333 | 6,804 | 2,206 | 3,345 |1,325 | 525] 788 
Illinois... 10,043 | 1,045 | | 31,016 | 3,360 | 3,470 | 7,935 | ‘660 | 423 |....... 179 
Indiana....... 2°300 | 2,476| °584| 634] 12,501 | 3,792 | 1,417] 2,425) 328] 513 |....... 1,000 
27491 | 3,505 | 1,446 | 1,000 | 12,614 | 5,588 | 1,846 | 2,767 | 914 |1,045 | 505 | 2\300 
Kansas........| 2,772] 8,840 | 1,573 | 839 | 18,436 | 5,378 | 1,677| 2,937] 492] 370|....... 13, 600 
Kentucky.....|, 1,578 | 4,650] 686 | 371] 6,122 | 4,036] 571] 1,733| 308| 453]....... 6, 072 
Louisiana... . 23931 | 3,591 | 1,597 | 1,726 | 14,020 | 8,030 | 1,826 | 2,999) 450 |1,894 |.......)...... 
2,402 | 2,758] °495|....... 15,693 | 2,300 | 1,139 | 2,516 | 625 | 637 
Maryland.....| 7,223 | 10,438 | 640 | 1,090 | 53, 452 |....... 1,523 7,858] 525| 125 |.......|.....- 
Massachusetts.| 10,154 | 11,746 | 833 |....... | 10,492 | 125 | 962]....... 10, 250 
Michigan......| 4,795 | 8,069 | 879 | 1,523 | 20,158 | 9,644 | 2,068 | 5,617 |1,133 | 943 |....... 6, 067 
Minnesota.....| 6,032 | 8,858 |t2, 220 | | 26,104 | 8,462 | 3,884 | 6,612] 815 | 584] 600 | 2,500 
Mississippi....| 2,393} 2,590 | 4,112| ‘415 | 7,963 | 2,183 | 1,730 | 3,010} 821] 394 |.......|...... 
Missouri.......| 3,189] 6,472 | 487 | 26,569 | 3,906 | 1,070] 5,121] 578| 357 |......- 4,000 
Montana...... 3,329 | 5,758 } 1,061 |......- 14,868 | 2,400 | 2,921 | 4,345 765 |...... 
Nebraska. .... 2,336 | 5,362 | 2,146 | 907 | 16,084 | 6,014 | 1,944 | 2,938 
Nevada....... 3,946 | 5,320] 300]........) 3,000] 4,046] 4 
N. Hampshire] 27049 | 2,325| 547 |.....-. 4,713 | 1,466 | 1,566 | 2, 
New Jersey . ..| 12,523 | 14,291 | 1,077 |-..---- 29,984 | 3,609 | 2,537 | 13 
New Mexico...| 2,819 | 4,404 | 1,153 |....... 8,192 | 2,000 | 2,304] 3 
New York....) 6,226 | 8,197 | 1,054 |....... 29,141 | 5,895 | 1,881 | 6,990} 647) 672 | 3,061 7,878 
North Carolina} 1,133 | 1,922 | 1,043} 3,801 | 1,414] 902] 1,266 251 
North Dakota.| 27331] 4/802 | 15876 | 807 | 8,700 {17,000 | 2,010 | 2,599 |2,806 | 341 | 175 | 3,250 
3,603 | 5,919 20,713 | 6,567 | 1,287} 4,794] 203 ]......- 
Oklahoma..... "192 | 6,392 | 1,392 | 1,243 | 28,759 | 4,529 | 1,797] 4,096 | 831 | 736) 500 | 1,200 
Oregon........ 2,527 | 7,325 | 1,095 | 609 | 14,742 | 8,917 | 1,287 | 2,627} 540| 195| 100 | 3,900 
Pennsylvania.| 4,001 | 9,406 | 7713 | 3,396 | 17,171 | 4,160 | 1,704 | 7,241 | 594 |1,733 |......- 23, 706 
Rhode Island.] 8,669 | 10, 213 433 |...---- 13, 390 |.....-- 3,422 | 10. 433 
South Carolina] 1,097 | 2, 125 516 1,850} 1, 
South Dakota.| 1,905 | 2,978 | 2,745 | 836 | 10,342 | 8,205 | 1,484] 2, 
| 
Tennessee.....| 2,186 | 3,637 | 1,191 | 712 | 15,892 | 1,331 | 1,335 | 2, 
Texas. .. 2,515 | 4,457 | 1,074 896 | 9,271 | 3,327 | 1,687 | 3, 
Utah.. 6,114 | 7,242 | 2,231 |....... 16,180 | 4,666 | 4,159 | 6, 
Vermont......] 2,539 | 2,981 |....... | 945 | 3,811 | 1,938 | 2,431 | 2, 
Virginia.......| 1,222] 2,633 | 643, 587] 9,470| 802] 736] 1, 
Washington...| 5,515 | 8,376 | 1,571 870 | 49,330 | 8,823 | 2,388 | 6, 
West Virginia.) 3,977 | 6,482 | 1,506 |....... 13,094 | 4,504 | 2,610 | 5, 
Wisconsin.....| 4,234 | 5,050 | 1,068 | 5,798 | 15,270 | 6,615 | 2,063 | 4, 
Wyoming... .. 2'856 | 4,325 | 757 |....... 1,700 | 2,000 | 3, 
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TaBLE 86.— Volumes in libraries of all high schools in 1917-18, classified as junior and 
senior and as to credit. 


All high school libraries. High schools classified as to credit. 
Junior Senior and Partially Non- 4 
high regular high Total. a aceredited | accredited 4 
States schools, schools. schools. schools. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 vi 8 9 10 1 1 | Bw i 
| 
United States..| 95/56, 937 12, 53618, 709, 926 12, 6318, 766, 863 6, 360.6, 656, 304 4,275 1, 466, 742'1, 996 643,817 
161} 58,602) 161| 58,602|  94| 47,823) 41| 7,002| 26| 3,777 
"574] 28] 20 32| 20,875] 19,495] | 
Arkansas........... 3} 318 135; 47,047 138; 47,365) 54) 28,723) 53 11,717} 31) 6,925 
California .......... 816,124 263) 516,694 271} 532,818} 202) 483,578) 35,888] 22) 13,402 
Colorado. .......... 3} 550) 129) 129,149' 132) 129,699) 72) 107,279 14 6,389) 46) 16,031 
Connecticut ........ 1) 1,442 66,479 70; 67,921 14, 3,728 
21 21 5, 333) 10 4,013} 11 
96| 35,241 96| 35,241) 33) 15,135) 24 8,243) 39) 11,863 
189} 70,376} 189) 70,376; 54) 39,102) 60, 19,714) 75) 11,560 
4, 600) 11 65,789] 114) 66,389) 60) 54) 19,014 
Tilinois. .. . 3) 1,895} 650) 473,600) 475,495} 375) 401,291) 234) 64,876) 44) 9,328 
Indiana. . 1 800| 627) 342,413) 628) 343,213) 567) 328,319) 33 9,055, 28) 5, 
Towa...... 680} 660} 391,838} 664) 392,518) 313) 258,115) 338) 131,728 13} 2,665 ig 
7| 5,180} 490) 292,902) 497) 298,082} 99) 149,271) 279) 123,724) 119) 25,087 
Kentucky....-...... 1 50| 247) 74,842) 248 74,892; 58 47,502} 79) 16,233, 111) 11,157 
Louisiana .. . 192} 70,689} 192) 70,689) 126 57; 12,018; 9| 2,279 
Maine....... 1 50| 161} 37,443) 162) 37,493) 133) 35,541 952) | 
Maryland.......... 57,134 85| 57,134 55) 48, 23 25) 6, 760 5, 2,137 
Massachusetts... ... 5| 950) 216 221; 151,292} 191) 146,465) 30, 4, if 
Michigan........... 464) 392,281 472| 398,591, 240) 329,917) 227) 67,804 1,770 
Minnesota... 466, 466,208! 200) 352,180 3,3 65,110, 632 
144) 869, 144 53,869; 97 45,616 19 4,037 4,216 
Missouri. . 541| 433,498} 541] 433,498] 234) 309,395) 253) 109.624) 54) 14,479 
Montana 117; 84, 884 84,884 65,565) 58 
Nebraska 406| 126,638} 127,188, 77| 44,330) 188} 60,070) 144) 22, 788 
21 15, 300; 21 15,300 15 12, 825) 5) 2,460 1 15 
New Hampshire.... 28,138 72| 28,138} 62) 26,717) 10) 
New Jersey 135] 145,206, 136) 146,256) 116) 137,556 
New Mexico........ 19, 289 19,987) 24 15,722} 19) 
New York....... 698/1,024,093} 705)1,028,427, 508) 911,121) 197) 
North Carolina 236| 62,909) 236) 62,909, 18 2,005, 50,799 105 
North Dakota...... 3| 1,350} 216] 141,298) 219] 142,648! 58] 67,666) 73) 49,280)  88| 25,702 
8| 4,025} 827} 601,232) 835) 605,257| 443) 439,149) 374) 161,931 18| 4,177 
Oklahoma. ........ 4) 1,500} 300) 233,026, 304) 234,526) 101 77,361 42 10,743) 161/146, 422 
Oregon........ 3,520, 171 97,339) 46, 117; «(44,785 19| 5,860 q 
Pennsylvania. ..... 1 150} 878| 403,242} 879] 403,392) 314) 281,385 6} 115,772 9| 6,235 q 
Rhode Island. ..... 1 20, 19 20, 085 17 19, 760) 2 
South Carolina.....|.... 108; 37,131 108} 37,131 24 18,420) 58 14,058} 26) 4,653 | 
South Dakota......|.... 186; 105,988} 186) 105,988) 81 70,945) 11 4,157; 94) 30,886 
189} 69,705} 189) 69,705) 49,672 11,485) 51} &,548 | 
2; 1,102; 614 301,731} 616) 302,833) 258) 216,551) 189) ,309| 169] 37,973 | 
1,475) 26,34 1 7,822; 31 25,708} 10 
Vermont........... 70| 277915} 70; 27,915) “5,820 | 
ne 1, 600} 331) 101,919} 332) 102,519) 94) 56,016) 26) 6,916) 212) 39,587 
Washington... .. | 274| 223,930} 274) 223,930} 164) 186,574) 30) 13,560) 80) 23,796 f 
West 148} 115,755} 148) 115,755) 71 70,018| 26, 
Wisconsin.......... 1 1,200) 356) 411,296) 357 412, 496 | 274| 374,651 74| 32,484 9} 5,361 
| | 
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TABLE 88.—Average number of volumes in high-school libraries, 1917-18. 


In 
be In In In In 
In | fully tially | 20"- In In In In 
laccred- Jaccred-| city |vi rural | four- | three- 
States. all accred- Si 4 ear | year | year 
high | ited ited | hig hi high high 
& ited high high high high high schools 


WiBe sche 694 | 1,047 343, 323 | 1,980 | 1,009 524 825 244 252 «302 599 
Alabama....... 171 145 883 394 313 128 
Arizona.......- 652 | 722 563 | 313| 144 
Arkansas....... 343 532 221 223 695 725 425 226 OB heavccss 106 
California . 1,966 | 2,394 762 609 | 3,802 | 1,496 | 1,521 | 1,966 |......./....... Sane 2,016 
Colorado. ...... 983 | 1,490 348 | 2,669 | 1,355 | 1,021 50 183 
Connecticut....| 970 | 1,146 |....... 266 | 2,435 |....... 1,014} 326 1,442 

jaware....... 250 979 174 348 60 
Dist. Columbia.| 3,026 | 3,026 |......-|...--.- 

367 421 216 
Georgia........| 372 482 lo 
582 653 230 

ee 547 568 253 
591 663 304 
Kansas......... 640 151 
Kentucky...... 302 340 110 
Louisiana. ..... 378 80 
231 245 69 
Maryland. ..... 672 730 256 
Massachusetts..| 685 698 97 
Michigan 299 354 | 2,318 | 2,157 592 991 350 
Minnesota 849 670 | 3,577 | 2,241 | 1,012 | 1,331 367 
Mississippi 212 151 | 1,198 656 230 471 11 
Misseuri. . 429 268 | 2,478 | 1,419 637 | 1,143 400 
Montana.......| 726| 1,111 | 333 ]....... , 835 450 | 678 239 
Nebraska. . . 320 158 | 1,307 289 368 187 
Nevada........| 729 492 750 726; 776) 408 
N.Hampshire..| 391 431 3 ee 1,008 694 237 431 244 
New Jersey... 1,075 | 1,186 | 435 1,609} 755| 1,163] 285 
New Mexico....) 464 655 800 437 522 180 
New York..... 1,459 | 1,794 5 eae 3, 1,857 968 | 1,600} 517 
North Carolina. 7 53 ‘784 408 234 301 167 
North Dakota..| 651 | 1,167 675 281 | 1,815 | 1,733 | 626) 794 325 

725 232 | 2,024 984 882 371 
Oklahoma...... 771 766 255 909 | 1,620 648 751 | 1,033 229 
Oregon......... 560 | 1,229 374 308 | 2,328 | 1,392 410 578 185 210 500 , 1,173 
Pennsylvania..| 459 896 | 212] 328} 1,295 267 196 150 
Rhode Island. .| 1,057 | 1,162 635 | 1,162 |....:... 
South Carolina.! 344 767 242 179 | 467 883 275 603 201 266}. 
South Dakota..| 570 876 378 328 | 3,022 | 1,417 485 631 250 136 Tee 
Tennessee. ..... 369 613 201 168 | 1,117 355 325 461 173 
Texas.......... 492 1, 246 859 374 
679 829 2,012 552 403 | 724 
Vermont....... 397 402 |....... 387 721 300 367 385 125 
Virginia........ 309 596 266 187 | 1,267 560 238 382 174 
Washington..../ 817 | 1,138 295 | 3,205 | 1,194 626 | 931 263 
West Virginia..; 782 | 1,127 Ge fowcesse 1,605 | 1,743 5O4 929 
Wisconsin... ... 1,155 | 1,367 596 | 2,470 | 1,353 | 906 | 1,168 |....... 

Wyoming...... 462 678 1,550 550 309 | 531 208 


1 2 3 4 5 1 | 2 | 
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TABLE 90.—The cost bf instruction in all high schools, distributed as to function, and 
the average salary of all high-school principals in 1917-18. 


og cipals. 
Totaleost| | Totalex- Total cost! Other P 
States. ofin- | = 3 |pended for| | of text- 
struction. | && | salaries. books. © 
5 Total. age. 
i 
1 2 3 1 5 6 |7 8 9 10 | 1 
United States. ... 512, 588} 91. 9181, 997, 378, 2.0/85, 927,161) 6. 1/$16, 864, 583 $1, 272 
42. 818} 93. 7, 7, 753| 1.0 41,270) 5.3 253, 672) 1,328 
94, 83.7 , 809) 1.3 56, 062) 15. 48,915) 2,223 
49. 22) 93. 9) 6, 597 1.0) 31,741) 5.1 | 1,242 
83. 01 86. 80, 673).1.1) 968, 416] 12.7 2,483 
Colorado............. 65. 91.8 19,751) 1.5 89,372) 6.7 1,549 
Connecticut. ......... 51. 97 90. 2 , 705) 3.6, 76,662) 6.2 1,823 
Delaware. ........... 57. 54 94. 9) 6,179) 4.4 1,040) .7 | 
Dist. Columbia. . .. 61. 25 95.4 150! .0 19,470| 4.6 2, 
95.0) 470) .1 21,545) 4.9 1, 157 
41.1 90. 5) 16,936; 2. 2, 54,586] 7.3 1,213 
Idaho........ 64.61 92.9] 11,452) 1.8] 32, 841] 5.3 1,394 
63. 92, 7] .6) 459, 6.7) 1,656 
57, 45) 93. 2) 16,695) 223,055) 6.3 1,076 
61. 83 92. 6 67,999) 2.0; 187,941] 5. 1,036 
anes on 53. 92.5) 10,979} 197,061) 7.1 1, 148 
Kentucky............ 46. 61 93. 2) 8,975, .9 57,347] 5. 980 
Louisiana............ 8} 62. 96. 4 4,912) .6 26,821) 3. 1,406 
aine...... 43. 90. 5) 7, 164) 5.3) 29,499) 4. 1,127 
ee 53. 92. 4 25, 329) 4.1 22,022) 3. 1,360 
Massachusetts. 60. 6} 92.4) 116,802} 2.4) 250, 5. 2,098 
Michigan............. 52. 93) 91, 2} 62,124) 1.7, 259,402) 7. 1,120 
Minnesota............ 68, 9} 90.7) 114,064) 3.4) 194, 5. 1,216 
49. 92. 5) 5, 367) .9 41,541) 6. 1,250 
48, 77| 94, 6) 22,649) .8 122, 542} 4. 984 
96. 86. 0) 63,314) 6.2 80,023) 7. 1,6%6 
Nebraska 61. 86.1 132, 458) 7.1 125, 730} 6. 930 
oi 50. 85. 9} 4, 584) 2.8 18, 529) 11. 1,933 
New Hampshire. .... 53. 86. 8} 28, 110) 5.6) 38, 268) 7. 1,371 
New Jersey.......... 69. 91.8 107,529) 3.1 179, 70%) 5. 1,946 
New Mexico......... 72, 91.9 1,877) .7 19,085} 7. 1, 408 
New York. .......... 66. 92.7, 357,340) 3.3) 424,617| 4. 1,589 
North Carolina, ...... 37 94. 2 6,351) 1.0) 32,067) 4. 979 
North Dakota........ 77. 87.8) 41, 124) 4.3) 64,126) 7. 1,139 
52. 94, 9| 657} 1.1) 223,155) 4. 1, 231 
Oklahoma. .......... 50. 92.8 9,531, 99,259] 6. 1,037 
48. 94.4 2,880) .3 49,809) 5. 1, 261 
Pennsylvania. ....... 53. 60} 90.6; 279,118) 4.0) 374,961) 5. 1,189 
Rhode Island. ....... 56. 94.9 8, 343) 2.6) 7, 760} 2. 1,826 
South Carolina. ...... 40. 97.4 540) .2| 6,972) 2. 998 
South Dakota........ 65. 94.1 3,593) .5) 38,581) 5. 1,180 
43. 96.5 ,258| 25,4931 3. 1, 135 
56. 94.9) 16,325} .5| 154,754) 4. 1,092 
48. 81 97.1 6, 710} 1. 2 9, 148) 1. 1,942 
45. 00 92. 5) 9, 2.4 20,879) 5. 1,370 
95.6 10, 500) 1.0) 36,182) 3. 997 
Washington.......... 8} 70. 05 93. 8) 40,449, 1.7, 109,547) 4. 417,127, 1,469 
West Virginia........ 56. } 92. 0) 11, 337) 1.2 67,009) 6. , 571) 1,442 
Wisconsin............ 6} 50. 88. 5) 50, 144, 2.0) 240, 508) 9. 514, 623, 1, 402 
Wyoming............ 716, 74.51 89.5) 7, 926) 3.4 16,200) 7. 47,670 1,402 
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TaBLE 95.—Cost of instruction in rural high schools, 1917-18. 


Rural high schools. 
States. Schools | Students Av A 
Instruction| | salaries of | A Verase 
report- | in these cost per lary of 
tne. schools. | | student, | Principals. principal. 
1 ee 8 4 5 6 7 
11,257 | 670,752 |$42,479,246 | $63.33 |$12, 781,087 $1,135 
Alabama 163 10, 166 483, 437 47.55 212, 133 1,301 
Arizona....... 14 1,0 132, 830 123.33 25, 230 1,802 
Arkansas 121 6, 257 355, 56. 7: 145, 400 1, 202 
California 7 25,717 | 3,235, 464 125,81 446, 474 2, 157 
Colorado 102 6, 878 508, 141 73. 139, 301 , 366 
Connecticut 53 6,191 315, 523 50. 73, 138 1,380 
Delaware 21 1, 864 62.74 23, 1,126 
oth 100 7,068 372, 470 52. 118, 679 1, 187 
SE 192 9, 739 514, 896 52. 87 216, 087 1,125 
102 6,7 483, 176 71.72 138,715 1,360 
id se 568 | 48,176 | 3,226, 768 66.98 871, 259 1,534 
607 33, 1,959, 375 59. 25 584, 276 963 
616 2, 267, 713 66. 10 606, 281 984 
461 29,551 | 1,806, 265 61.12 495,479 1,075 
245 9, 683 466, 040 48.13 232, 738 950 
ba 172 7,877 589, 404 74. 83 231, 653 1,347 
77 6, 266 340, 009 54. 26 97, 980 1,272 
wast 154 18,975 | 1,056, 996 55.70 245, 791 1,596 
424 26,793 | 1,352,055 50. 46 396, 814 936 
346 | 22,715 | 1,688,243 74.32 330, 1,101 
142 7, 798 424, 808 54. 48 175, 525 1, 236 
492 25,570 | 1,222,339 47.80 779 892 
411 | 21,019 | 1,343, 63.92 360, 341 877 
19 917 144, 853 157.96 37, 425 1,970 
60 3,300 570 67.45 71,957 1,199 
7 9, 306 589, 925 63.39 113, 544 1,494 
37 2,382 186, 047 78.11 50, 025 i, 
543 | 29,046 | 2,127, 73.23 709,075 
266 11, 644 455, 967 39.16 251, 288 945 
North Dakota... . 219 | 8, 839 738, 83.56 253, 761 1,159. 
663 | 37,696 | 2,043, 746 54. 22 689, 749 1,040 
Oklahoma... . 301 | 15, 609 900, 319 57.68 1,000 
707 | 35,224 1,762,303 50.03 692,729 980 
Rhode Island... 8 736 42, 395 57. 60 8,950 1,119 
South Carolina... 103 | 4,377 | 190,701 | 43.57] 102, 468 995 
South Dakota. .......-.-.-. 177 | 7,950 536, 583 67.49 202, 718 1,145 
193 | 11,554 542, 553 46.96 213, 223 1,105 
ty 4,070 227, 3 55. 86 34, 762 1,738 
65 5,380 246, 285 45.78 81, 769 1, 258 
325 | 11,749 637, 54.8 309, 100 951 
251 13,630 | 1,122,942 83, 329, 824 1,314 
124 | 7, 708 545, 347 70,75 153,919 1,241 
Wisconsin... | (22,053 | 1,384,896 5 382, 1, 288 
29 1, 855 164, 845 88. 87 39, 870 1,375 


CHAPTER III. 
PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 1917-18. 


CoONTENTS.—Schools—Length of course and term—TInstructors—Students—Amount of schooling offered— 
Graduates—Military drill—Property—Income—F our-year high schools—Statistical tables. 


SCHOOLS INCLUDED. 


_ The schools represented in this chapter are either private secondary 
schools or schools ranking higher than secondary schools but not 
offering a four-year collegiate course or not classed as junior colleges. 
Only a very small percentage of them offer any work beyond the 
secondary grades. A large number offer elementary as well as 
secondary work; in fact, the number of elementary pupils exceeds 
the number of secondary students, as will be noted in Table 6. The 
statistics in this chapter, however, relate only to private secondary 
schools unless elementary schools are specifically designated. The 
private secondary schools offering only a commercial course have 
been included in the report on private commercial and _ business 
schools. About 60 schools, formerly included in this chapter, have 
been transferred to the chapter on commercial schools, thereby 
tending to reduce the list of schools represented herein. No school 
has been included which does not enroll at least 10 secondary 
students. 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING. 


The number of private secondary schools reporting since 1900 
shows considerable variation, as will be noted in figure 1. It is 
doubtful if the total number of such schools in the United States has 
decreased during any interval represented in the graph. There was 
apparently a rapid decrease from 1900 to 1909, but the very abrupt 
rise in the curve after that date seems to indicate that a decreasing 
number of schools submitted a report within this period. Many 
private secondary schools are organized each year, and many go out 
of existence annually. A frequent and thorough revision of the 
mailing list maintained by the Bureau of Education is necessary in 
order to insure comparable returns from year to year. It is evident 
that a thorough revision of the list was made in the years following 
1909. Aslight decrease is shown for 1916, and a decided decrease for 
1918. It is not possible from the inquiries sent out to ascertain how 
many of these private secondary schools were closed on account of 
the war. The greatest number of schools reported in 1915 and the 
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TABLE 1.—Review of statistics of private high schools and academies, 1900-1918 
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Schools reporting. 


Instructors: 
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TABLE 3.—Review of statistics of private high schools and academies, 1907-1918—Distribu- 
tion of students by years and by course of study. 


1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 ho 1918 
Students in first year: | 
Bo 11, 008/13, 528/14, 445|17, 880/19, 851/21, 653/22, 782 23, 674/23, 745) 23, 887 26, 633 
Gir! 10, 848/13, 233|14, 677 19, 895'22, 001 23, 919 25, 686 |26, 939 26, 921/27, 244 31, 31, 510 
Total 21, 856/26, 761|29, 122/37 775.41 85245, 57: 408/60,.6 666)51, 131) 
Students in second year: | ce 
9, 223/11, 011/11, 523 16, 619)17, 511)18, 597|18, 622,18, 661,18, 500 
8, 387/10, 392)11, 197 15, 285) 7 17, 066) 18, 473 19, 671 20, 421/20, 474/21, 045 22, 251 
17, 610)21, 403/22, 136; 32, 526 526/35, 35, 002137, 182 182) 39, 018/39, 39, 706/40, 751 
26.9} 26.9) 27.1 26.9) 26.8) 26.8) 26.8) 26.6) 26.6, 25.7 
Students in third year: | | 
7, 787| 8,827) 9,119\10, 12, 222 12, 941/13, 726)14, 159114, 227|14, 469\14, 263 
7, 050) 8, 554) 8, 967/11, 881 13, 47914, 394 15, 095) 15, 914, 15, 997 15, 976 16, 753 753 
14, 837,17, 381 18, 086/22, 693) 25, 701 27,335 30, 073 30,204 224 30, 445 31, 31, 016 
22.4; 21.9) 21.3} 21.2) 21.3) 20,9) 20.6) 20.4) 19.5 
in fourth year: | 
6,141) 6,985) 7,327) 8, 251) 9, 664/10, 567,11, 395 12, 219 12, 721/12, 955)12, 842 
Girls. 5,825) 7,024) 7,497 9, 423)11, 084 12, 078 078 13, 14, 984/15, 993 
11, 966/14, 009 14, 724117, 674|20, 698122, 22, 473 969,27, 108/27, 939128, 835 
18.0) 17.6, 17.4 16.5) ‘| 17.6 17.8) 18. 4) 18.7; 18.2 
Academic course: | | | 
63, 193/70, 302 113,259 121,296 128,390 132,115, 136,264 137,303 132,621 
Commercial course: } . 
11, 956)14, 173 15, 940 17, 457!17, 706)17, 228)23, 801 
Technical or manual training | 
Schools reporting 102} 117; 138, 122} 204) 168) 194 
Students 3,502) 4,033 4, 583! 4,333| 5,644) 4,927) 5,780 
er training course | | 
Schools 259| 268, 265 288; 292; 
abn 5, 246) 5,819) 5,626, 6,084) 5,952) 6,006) 6, 208 
gricultural course: | | 
Schools 100] 117, 124) 953] 152 
2,188| 2,203] 2,282) 2,346| 4,440) 3,824) 3, 623 
ome economics course: 
| 5,028) 5,642 7, 133)11, 507| 8, 447|12, 145 


1 This is the only year in which all schools reported enrollment by years in the course. 


smallest number in 1909. The total number reporting in 1900 was 
1,978, and the number reporting in 1918 was 2,058. Considering only 
the number of schools reporting in 1900 and 1915 (a period unaffected 
by war conditions), there was an increase of 270 poet, or almost 14 
per cent. 

Prior to 1902 no data were collected as to the nenther of schools 
open exclusively for boys or for girls, or as to the number which were 
coeducational. The three lower curves in figure 1 show the number 
of schools of each type reporting each year since that date (except in 
1917, when no reports were solicited). In 1902, 53 per cent of the 
schools were coeducational, but in 1918 only 45 per cent were coedu- 
cational. In 1902, the number of girls’ schools was only 29 per cent 
of the total number, but in 1918 they constituted 36 per cent of the 
total. Within the same period the percentage of boys’ schools 
increased only from 18 to 19 per cent. In other words, within the 
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last 16 years the percentage of coeducational private high schools and 
academies has decreased 15 per cent; the percentage of such schools 
exclusively for girls has increased 24 per cent; and the percentage 
exclusively for boys has remained practically the same, the increase 
being only a little over 5 per cent. The validity of these percentages 
is based on the assumption that the same relative percentage of each 
of the three types of schools in the United States reported in 1902 
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Fic. 1.—Number of private high schools and academies reporting, 1900-1918. 


and in 1918. Since 1915, the year in which the greatest number of 
schools reported, each type of school shows about the same propor- 
tional rate of decrease. 


DENOMINATIONAL AND NONSECTARIAN SCHOOLS, 


A casual inspection of figure 2 reveals the fact that the nonsectarian 
private high schools and academies have gradually decreased. The 
abrupt rise in the upper curve in figure 1 in the period 1910 to 1915 
is due almost wholly to the increase in the number of denominational 
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schools reporting. In 1900, over 52 per cent of all private secondary 
schools were nonsectarian, while in 1918 only 28 per cent of such 
schools were nonsectarian. In other words, there are now only sbout 
half as many nonsectarian private secondary schools as there were 18 
years ago, while the number of schools controlled by church organiza- 
tions has increased over 56 per cent. 

A review of the chronological statistics summarized in Table 2 
shows that this increase has been due very largely to the increase in 
the number of Roman Catholic schools, and to a much smaller 
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Fia. 2.—Denominational and nonsectarian private high schools and academies, 1900-1918. 


extent to the increase in the number of Lutheran schools. Within this 
| period the number of Roman Catholic schools has increased from 361 
to 940, and the number of Lutheran schools from 32 to 53. The 
number of Baptist schools also has increased very slightly. All 
other private secondary denominational schools for which statistics 
are available during this entire period show decreases. 


SIZE OF SCHOOLS. 


The distribution of private high schools and academies, according 
to the number of secondary students enrolled in each, is shown 
graphically in figure 3. The largest group of schools enrolls fewer than 
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50 students, 990 schools falling in this group, or 48 per cent of the 
total number. The next largest group, enrolling from 51 to 100 
students, includes 611 schools, or almost 30 per cent of the total 
number. Altogether, 467 schools enroll over 100 students. Three 
of these schools enroll over 1,000 students, as indicated by the last 
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NUMBER OF STUDEJTS. 
°THESB THREE SCHOOLS ENROLL RESPECTIVELY 1160, 1243, AND 1411 STUDENTS. 
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Fia. 3.—Distribution of private high schools and academies according to the number of students enrolled, 
1917-18. 


vertical bar in the diagram. Certain detailed statistics of all schools 
enrolling 100 students or more are given in Tables 28 and 29. 

The central tendency with reference to the size of schools may be 
indicated by the arithmetical average, the median, and the mode. 
The average enrollment in all schools reporting is 77 students. 
The median enrollment is 53 students. In other words, as many 
schools have more than 53 students as have fewer than that number. 
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Half the schools have from 30 students (first quartile) to 94 students 
(third quartile). One-fourth of the schools have fewer than 30 
students, and another one-fourth have more than 94 students. More 
schools enroll 40 students than any other single number (mode). 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS. 


From figure 4 it is possible to ascertain the percentage of students 
in any given percentage of schools and vice versa. For example, 20 
per cent of the schools enroll 50 per cent of the students, and 50 per 
cent of the schools enroll almost 80 per cent of the students. Con- 
versely, 20 per cent of the students are enrolled in about 5 per cent 
of the schools, ete. If the enrollment in each school were the same, 
the ‘‘curve of actual distribution’’ would follow the ‘‘line of equal 
distribution.” The bowing of the curve of actual distribution away 
from the line of equal distribution indicates the degree of inequality 
in the distribution of students. 


TABLE 4. Method used in securing the data used in the construction of figure 4. 


| 
Per cent 

Per cent | Accumu- —_ of total Aca 

of schools lated per-} | per- 

Groups. ineach | centages ment in 

group. jot schools. group. rollment 

1 2 3 + 5 6 

5 | 15| 14,441 9.1 42.8 
. 5 35 7,940 5.0 67.4 
5 55 | 4,999 3.2 82.3 
5 75 | 3,560 2.3 92.9 
DEcihbbedtaskaredindnussavntatdwhebbsnayebesennsebond 5 85 2,818 1.8 96.7 
5 90| 2,405 1.4 98.1 


LENGTH OF COURSE AND TERM. 


Figure 5 shows the distribution of private high schools and acade- 
mies according to the length of course offered and according to the 
length of the term in days. Over 85 per cent of the schools offer a 
four-year course; over 7 per cent, a three-year course; almost 4 per 
cent, a two-year course; and 3.5 per cent, a one-year course. The. 
number of schools offering a four-year course is almost six times as 
great as the combined number offering a one, two, or three year course. 
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Less than 10 per cent of the four-year schools have a term of 160 
days, or fewer. Over 40 per cent of these schools have a term 
exceeding 180 days. About half of them have a term of 161 to 180 
days. Similar computations can be made for one, two, and three- 
year schools. 

One significant feature of the figure is that the shorter the course 
offered, the greater the percentage of schools having the short term 
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Fia. 4.—Percentage of students enrolled in any desired percentage of schools, 1917-18. To read the curve 
from the base line, follow the vertical line to the curve of actual distribution. Find the point on the 
vertical scale corresponding to this intersection. In a similar way the curve may be read from the ver- 
tical scale. 


of 140 days or fewer. This figure should be compared with the 
corresponding one for public high schools in another chapter. 

If the four groups of schools having one, two, three, and four year 
courses are combined, it is found that 1.1 per cent of all private 
secondary schools have a term of 140 days, or fewer; 9.5 per cent, 141 
to 160 days; 47.9 per cent, 161 to 180 days; 28.8 per cent, 181 to 
200 days; ‘and 12.7 per cent, over 200 days. 


as 
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INSTRUCTORS. 


The curve representing the total number of instructors in figure 6 
has the same general outline as the curve for the total number of 
schools reporting in figure 1. The decrease from 1900 to 1909 is not 
so rapid, however, and after 1916 the curve for instructors shows an 
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Fic. 5.—Distribution of the 2,058 private high schools and academies according to the length of the course 
offered and the length of session, 1917-18. 


increase. With an increasing number of students'i ‘in . 1918, as shown 
in Table 1, an increase in the teaching force is to be expected. 

The number of women teachers has exceeded the number of men 
teachers each year since 1900. In more recent years the proportion 
of women teachers has increased the more rapidly, as indicated by 
the divergence of the two curves since 1912. In 1900 almost 58 per 
cent of the instructors were women, while in 1918 almost 62 per cent 
were women. 
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SIZE OF FACULTY AND THE TEACHING “LOAD.” 


The average iftumber of pupils to each teacher employed has not 
increased materially since 1900. In 1900 the average number was 
10.9, while in 1918 it had increased to only 11.3 students to a teacher. 
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Fia. 6.—Instructors in private high schools and academies, 1900-1918. 


This curve is practically unaffected by the variation in the number 
of schools reporting, since a representative sample was secured each 
year. 

The average size of faculty has increased from 5.1 in 1900 to 6.9 
in 1918. When the number of schools reporting was small, 1905 to 
1909 (see fig. 1), the average size of faculty was comparatively large, 
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varying from 6.1 to 6.7. This condition indicates that the larger 
schools continued to report from 1900 to 1909, while the smaller 
schools kept dropping off and new ones were not added. It appears, 
therefore, that the list of schools, from which reports were sought 
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Fic. 7.—Average size of faculty and the “teaching load” in private high schools and academies, 1900-1918. 


during these years, was not carefully revised annually in such a way 
as to include newly organized schools, which are necessarily small. 


STUDENTS. 


The total number of students reported in 1918 was 158,745, includ- 
ing 86,507 girls and 72,238 boys. The total is a small increase over 
the enrollment in 1916. Within this two-year period the number of 
girls increased from 81,920 to 86,507, while the number of boys 
decreased from 73,215 to 72,238. The ‘total’ curve in figure 8 takes 
the same general trend as the number of schools reporting, shown 
graphically in figure 1. The highest enrollment reported was for 
the year 1918, while the greatest number of schools reported in 1915. 
The divergence of the two curves for girls and for boys since 1909 
indicates that the proportion of girls in private secondary schools 

has increased more rapidly than the number of boys. Until 1909 
the number of boys was about equal to the number of girls. In 1918 
54.5 per cent of the students were girls. Undoubtedly the propor- 
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tionally greater increase in the number of girls is due to the fact 
that the number of private secondary schools exclusively for girls 
has increased more rapidly since 1909 than the number of such schools 
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Fig. 8.—Secondary students in private high schools and academies, 1900-1918. 


exclusively for boys, as shown in figure 1. How much of this increase 
in the number of girls enrolled is due to an increase in a greater pro- 
portion of additional reports received from girls’ schools than from 
boys’ schools since 1909 can not be ascertained. 
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ELEMENTARY PUPILS. 


Of the 2,058 schools reporting, 1,517 reported pupils in elementary 
grades. The total number of such pupils, 207,525, includes 87,495 
boys and 120,030 girls. In 1916 only 89,679 elementary pupils were 
reported, including 37,311 boys and 52,368 girls. This difference 
is accounted for by the fact that a large number of elementary pupils 
in private schools in years preceding 1918 were 2 from the 
tabulation. 


ENROLLMENT IN BOYS’ SCHOOLS, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, AND COEDUCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS, 


It was shown in figure 1 that the number of coeducational schools 
reporting exceeded the number of girls’ schools, and that the number 
of girls’ schools exceeded the number of boys’ schools each year 
since 1900. The same relationship exists among the number of 
students reported by these three types of schools as shown in figure 9. 
One exception to the comparison occurs, viz, in 1909, when the 
enrollment in boys’ schools exceeded the enrollment in girls’ schools. 
In 1918 44.7 per cent of the students were enrolled in coeducational 
schools; 28.4 per cent, in girls’ schools; and 26.9 per cent, in boys’ 
schools. In 1915, 44.3 per cent of the students were enrolled in 
coeducational schools; 30.1 per cent, in girls’ schools; and 25.6 per 
cent in boys’ schools. It is evident, therefore, that the percentage 
of students enrolled in girls’ schools has decreased slightly within 
the last three years. The increased enrollment in boys’ schools in 
1918 is probably due to the demand for military training, which is 
usually given in schools exclusively for boys. The decrease in the 
number of students enrolled in girls’ schools is partly caused by the 
transfer of 60 private secondary schools offering only a commercial 
course to the chapter on private commercial schools, since the enroll- 
ment in such schools in 1918 consisted chiefly of girls. 

In 1900, 55.6 per cent of the students were enrolled in coeduca- 
tional schools; 24 per cent in girls’ schools; and 20.4 per cent,in 
boys’ schools. Comparing these percentages with the corresponding 
percentages above for 1918, it is found that there,has been a notice- 
able decrease in the proportion of students enrolled in coeducational 
schools within this period of 18 years, and an increase in the propor- 
tion of students enrolled in schools open exclusively to boys and to 
girls. It appears, therefore, that private secondary schools are becom- 
ing more and more noncoeducational. 


ENROLLMENT BY YEARS AND THE NUMBER GRADUATING. 


The relationship of the curves in figure 10 is significant. From 
them it is possible to compare the enrollment in any year of the 
course with the enrollment in any other year of the course by noting 
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Fic. 10.—Distribution of students in private high schools and academies according to the year in which 


they are enrolled and the number graduating, 1900-1918. 
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the relative distances of the curves from the base line. In 1918 the 
enrollment in the third year is about equal to the enrollment in the 
fourth year, both curves on this year being about equidistant from 
the zero line. The enrollment in the first year in 1918 is proportion- 
- ally greater than that in preceding years, probably accounted for by 
the fact that unclassified students are tabulated in the first year 
and by the fact that a greater number of special students were 
enrolled in private secondary schools, especially in military schools, 
during the period of the war than in preceding years. The number 
graduating is less than the number in the fourth year and the relative 
distances between these two curves is becoming greater year after 
year. It should be added in this connection that the curve repre- 
senting the number of graduates has in it two compensating errors. 


Schools which offer a course extending a year or two beyond the . 


usual secondary course will report fewer graduates than they would 
have reported if their course ended at the completion of the twelfth 
grade. This factor tends to reduce the number of students complet- 
ing the secondary course and at the same time to increase the enroll- 
ment in the fourth year, since all collegiate students in these schools 
are classed as fourth-year students in the tabulation. Schools which 
offer only a one, two, or three year course often report graduates 
which are included with the graduates from four-year schools. This 
factor tends to increase the number of graduates and to decrease the 
enrollment in the fourth year from what it would be if all schools 
offered a four-year course. As these factors counteract each other, 
the relative positions of the curves in figure 10 are essentially correct. 
The greatest inaccuracy is found in the enrollment in the first year, 
since it includes all special and unclassified students. 

In Table 3 the percentage of students enrolled in each year of the 
course since 1907 is shown. For example, 34.9 per cent of the 
students in 1912 were enrolled in the first year, 26.8 per cent in the 
second year, 20.9 per cent in the third year, and 17.4 per cent in the 
fourth year. Since 1907, when these data were first collected, the 
proportion of students enrolled in each year of the course has not 
changed materially. In the first year there has been an increase 
from 33.1 per cent in 1907 to 36.6 per cent in 1918; in the second 
year a slight decrease, from 26.5 per cent to 25.7 per cent; in the 
third year a more pronounced decrease, from 22.4 per cent to 19.5 
per cent; and in the fourth year a slight increase, from 18 per cent 
to 18.2 per cent. These slight proportional changes are not readily 
apparent from the figure, 

A comparison between the curves in figure 10 indicates fairly accu- 
rately the school mortality. The enrollment in the first year in 1907 
becomes the enrollment in the second year in 1908, the enrollment in 
the third year in 1909, and the enrollment in the fourth year in 1910. 
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The enrollment of 21,856 in the first year in 1907 reduces to 17,674 
in the fourth year in 1910. The mortality within these secondary 
schools is therefore 4,182, or 19.1 per cent for students entering in 
1907. This percentage does not include the number enrolled in the 
fourth year who fail to graduate. If these are included the mortality _ 
increases to 7,447, or to 34.1 per cent. 

It is desirable to secure a series of stable percentages showing the 
mortality of students as they advance in the course from the first to 
the second year, from the second to the third, from the third to the’ 
fourth, and from the fourth year to graduation. To ascertain these 
percentages the progress of a single class through school would not 
give a dependable ratio; it would be subject to variation with different 
classes entering the private secondary schools in different years. 
A more stable group of ratios, unaffected by variable reports, may be 
computed by securing the average enrollment for a period of con- 
secutive years for the number of students in each year of the course 
and by ascertaining the mortality percentages between these averages. 
It is necessary to observe that the average enrollment in any class 
(first year, second year, etc.) lags one year behind the average enroll- 
ment in the class next above it. The averages must be computed, there- 
fore, for different consecutive periods as follows: The average enroll- 
ment in the first year from 1907 to 1915 was 39,187; in the second 
year from 1908 to 1916, 32,887; in the third year from 1909 to 1917, 
26,672; and in the fourth year from 1910 to 1918, 24,833. The aver- 
age number graduating from 1910 to 1918 was 19,638. The loss 
between the first average and the second is 6,300, or 16.1 per cent of 
the number in the first year; between the second and the third is 
6,215, or 18.9 per cent of the number in the second year; between the 
third and fourth is 1,839, or 6.9 per cent of the number in the third 
year; and between the average fourth-year enrollment and _ the 
average number of graduates is 5,195, or 20.9 per cent of the number 
in the fourth year. The total loss between the first-year average 
enrollment and the fourth is 14,354, or 36.7 per cent, and between the 
first-year average and the average number who graduate is 19,549, 
or almost 50 per cent. In other words, only four-fifths of the students 
enrolled in the fourth year graduate and only heft of those who enter 
privato secondary schools graduate. 

Considering the average enrollment in the azat year (39,187) as 
the base, it is found that 16.1 per cent of this number will not enter 
the second year, an additional 15.9 per cent will not enter the third 
year, an additional 4.7 per cent will not enter the fourth year, and 
an additional 13.3 per cent of those who do enroll the fourth year 
will not graduate. Care should be taken not to confuse these mortal- 
ity percentages, viz, 16.1, 15.9, 4.7, and 13.3, with the percentages 
given above, viz, 16.1, 18.9, 6.9, and 20.9, which are computed respec- 
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tively on the average enrollments for the first, second, third, and 
fourth years of the course. The former series when added give the 
total mortality of 50 per cent, while the latter series can not be 
accumulated. 

The methods suggested above for estimating school mortality are 
only approximate. Students attending schools offering a course 
shorter than four years often have no opportunity to continue their 
school work after they have completed the course offered. These 
students are counted, by the methods employed above, as among 
those who drop out of school. Possibly they may complete the 
secondary course in a public high school. Students who transfer 
from a private high school to other types of schools not represented 
in this chapter have been considered among those dropping out of 
school. On the other hand, pupils completing a public high school 
offering a short course may enter private secondary schools. Also 
some transfer from public to private secondary schools. It is assumed 
that these two factors compensate for each other, or are of minor im- 
portance. Since all appreciable errors likely to occur are compen- 
sating, it is held that the mortality percentages given above are 
essentially correct. 

If there were no school mortality, the four curves representing 
enrollment would fall nearer together, and the enrollment in any 
class in any year would be equal to the enrollment in the class below 
it for the year just preceding. A line joining these hypothetical 
points representing the enrollment of the same class for four con- 
secutive years would run parallel to the base line. The negative 
slope or declination of any line joining the actual enrollment points 
representing the same class in different years indicates approximately 
the mortality rate. If there is no mortality, such lines will run 
parallel to the zero line. The greater the incline the greater the 
mortality. For example, the line joining the point 21,856 in 1907 
with 21,403 in 1908 is not so precipitous as the line joining the latter 
point with the point 18,086 in 1909. The mortality between the 
second and the third year is greater, therefore, than that between 
the first and the second year for the class entering in 1907. Caution 
should be used in employing this method of comparing mortality 
rates since the same declination on widely different parts of the 
scale does not give close approximations. : 


STUDENTS IN DENOMINATIONAL AND NONSECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 


An inspection of figure 11 shows that the enrollment in denomi- 
national schools has exceeded the enrollment in nonsectarian schools 
since 1900. The increase in enrollment since 1909 has been almost 
wholly due to students in denominational schools. The enrollment 
in nonsectarian schools since 1900 has decreased from 57,173 to 
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50,721, while the enrollment in denominational schools has increased 
from 53,624 to 108,024, or has more than doubled. An inspection 
of Table 2 shows that the increase in enrollment in denominational 
schools has been due almost wholly to the increasing number of 
students in Roman Catholic schools. The Baptist, Episcopal, and 
Lutheran schools show slight gains for this 18-year period. The 
curves in figure 11 are very similar in outline to those in figure 2, 
which represent the number of schools reporting. 


Tase 5.—Denominational high schools and academies, 1917-18. 


Instruct- | Stu- 
Religious denominations, Schools. ors. | dents. 
Latter Day Saints 19 256 5, 483 
we ery Bre 5 30 497 
Methodist South 25 142 2,090 
Meth 1 2 14 
New Church 3 25 112 
Norwegian E vangelical Free 1 2 | 19 


A complete distribution of instructors and students in private high 
schools and academies as to denominational control is given in Table 
5. A distribution of schools, instructors, and students for the lead- 
ing denominations is shown by States in Table 15. 


STUDENTS TO A SCHOOL. ) 


The average number of students in private high schools and acade- 
mies has increased from 56 in 1900 to 77.1 in 1918, or an increase of 
37.7 per cent. A marked increase in the size of schools occurred be- 
tween 1916 and 1918, when the average was raised from 70.5 to 77.1. 
The relatively high averages occurring from 1903 to 1909 are proba- 
bly due to the fact that the larger schools continued to report while a 
number of the smaller schools did not report or were discontinued as 
has been explained elsewhere. It is doubtful, therefore, if these 
high averages (1903-1909) are consistent with the averages for other 
years. 
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Fia. 11.—Students enrolled in denominational and non-sectarian private high schools and acalemies, 
1900-1918. 
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Fig. 12.—Average number of students in private high schools and academies, 1900-1918. 
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WHITE AND COLORED STUDENTS. 


The distribution of students as to sex and color is shown graphi- 
cally in figure 13. The number of colored students enrolled in pri- 
vate high schools and academies is only 5.7 per cent of the total num- 
ber. In white schools the number of boys equals 45.5 per cent of the 
total, but in schools for colored youth the number of boys equals only 
33.9 per cent of the total. It is evident therefore from figure 13 that 


Mia. 13.—Enrollment of white and of colored students by sex in private high schools and academies, 
1917-18. 


private secondary schools for colored students do not enrol) as large 
a percentage of boys as is characteristic of private schools for white 
students. 

COLORED STUDENTS. 


Figure 14 shows over a series of years the distribution of colored 
students in private secondary schools as to sex. The number of col- 
ored girls has exceeded the number of colored boys each year since 
1900, except in 1903. Until 1911 the boys and girls were about 
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equally divided. Since that date the two lower curves diverge, 
indicating that there is a tendency for these private schools to enroll a 
- much larger percentage of girls than boys. The total number of 
colored students enrolled has increased from 2,390 in 1900 to 9,107 
in 1918, or 253 percent. This percentage is significant in view of the 
fact that the corresponding increase in the number of white studerits 
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Fia. 14.—Number of colored students in private high schools and aca emies, 1900-1918. 


enrolled in private secondary schools has been only 38 per cent 
within the same period. 


PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS EXCLUSIVELY FOR COLORED STUDENTS. 


The statistics of private high schools exclusively for colored youth 
are shown in detail in Table 29 and in summarized form in Tables 26 
and 27. Altogether, 133 schools of this type reported. Of these 
schools, 105 offer a four-year course. The total number of instrue- 
tors was 780 and the total number of students 9,032. Of this num- 
ber, 7,885 students are enrolled in four-year schools. An additional 
number of 75 colored students were enrolled in other private sec- 
ondary schools. The total number of graduates reported was 1,189. 
The total number of colored students in military drill was 850. The 
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distribution of enrollment by course of study is shown in Table 26. 
The total number of volumes in the libraries of these schools was 
122,765, and the total valuation of all property. was $6,036,849. In 
all, 129 sehools reported a total income of $999,765. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS AS TO ADVANCEMENT AND AS TO SEX, 


The vertical scale in figure 15 shows the distribution of students as 
to the class in which they are enrolled. Over one-third of the stu- 
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Fra. 15.—Distribution of students in private high schools and academies as to the year in which they are 
. enrolled and as to sex, 1917-18, , 


dents (58,143) are in the first year; about one-fourth (40,751) are in 
the second year; almost one-fifth (31,016) are in the third year; and 
18.2 per cent (28,835) are in the fourth year. The horizontal scale 
shows the distribution of boys and girls in each year of the course. 
A very striking feature of this sex distribution is that the percentage 
of boys and girls remains about the same as students advance in the 
course. Some force must operate in private secondary schools to 
keep the boys in school. The number of girls, however, constitutes 
over half the total enrollment in each year. 
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AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING OFFERED TO STUDENTS. 


By noting the-vertical axis in figure 16 it is found that 90.1 per 
cent of the students in private secondary schools are enrolled in four- 
year schools; 3.2 per cent in three-year schools; 1.6 per cent in two- 
year schools; and 5.1 per cent in one-year schools. These percentages 
should be compared with the corresponding percentages for the 
number of schools in figure 5. While 85.6 per cent of the schools 
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TERM 141 TO 160 Days. term over 200 pays, 


Fig. 16.—Distribution of 158,745 students enrolled in private high schools and academies according to the 
amount of schooling offered, 1917-18. 


offer a four-year course, they enroll 90.1 per cent of the students; 
while 7.1 per cent of the schools offer a three-year course, they enroll 
only 3.2 per cent of the students; while 3.8 per cent of the schools 
offer a two-year course, they enroll only 1.6 per cent of the students; 
and while 3.5 per cent of the schools offer a one-year course, they 
register 5.1 per cent of the students. It is evident, therefore, that the 
larger schools offer a four-year or one-year course. The exact average 
size of schools in each class may be obtained by dividing the number 
of students in each group of schools by the corresponding number of 
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schools. The average size of the four-year schools is 81; of the three- 
year schools, 35; of the two-year schools, 32; and of the one-year 
schools, 111. 

The horizontal scale of figure 16 shows the percentage distribution 
of students according to the length of the school term. A very small 
percentage of students in four-year schools have a term of 140 days 
or fewer, as indicated by that part of the diagram colored black. 
About half of the students in four-year schools have a term of 161 to 
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Fig. 17.—Rate of increase in the number of students in private high schools and academies as compared 
with that in the total population 5 to 18 years, 1900-1918, (The average enrollment since 1900 is 121,215. 
The enrollment for each year since 1900 is divided by this average to get the index numbers for students, 
The similar method used in securing the population indices is given in detail in the chapter on “Indus- 
trial Schools for Delinquents.” The ‘‘moving average”’ is secured by averaging the indices for seven 
consecutive years and plotting the average for the fourth year of the series... The moving average shows 
the general trend.) j 


180 days. Over one-fourth have a term of 181 to’ 200 days. Combin- 
ing the last two groups, it is found that about one-third of the students 
in four-year schools have a term exceeding 180 days. For all schools 
combined, it is found that 1.8 per cent of the students have a term of 
140 days or fewer; that 7.8 per cent have a term of 141 to 160 days; 
that 47.7 per cent have a term of 161 to 180 days; that 27.7 per cent 
have a term of 181 to 200 days; and that 15 per cent have a term 
exceeding 200 days. The corresponding percentages appearing on 
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the graph should be compared with these percentages for all types 
combined. Thus the percentage of students in three-year schools 
having a term of 161 to 180 days (28.5 per cent) is not nearly so large 
as the corresponding percentage (47.7 percent) for all groups combined. 
The students in one-year schools have either a very short term (20.6 
per cent of the students) or a very long term (38.1 per cent of the 
students. ) 


COMPARATIVE RATES OF INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF SECONDARY 
STUDENTS IN PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND IN THE TOTAL 
POPULATION 5 TO 18 YEARS. 


By reducing the population 5 to 18 years and the enrollment in 
private secondary schools to index numbers, it is possible to compare 
rates of increase. The method used in securing the indices is to 
divide the population each year by the average population for the 
period 1900-1918, and to divide the enrollment each year by the 
average enrollment for the same period. The respective curves are 
then plotted according to the indices appearing at the top of the figure. 
The population curve shows a fairly steady increase, but the enroll- 
ment curve takes the same general course as that representing the 
total enrollment in figure 8. The sudden fluctuations in this curve 
have been eliminated by applying a moving average to the index 
numbers for enrollment, as explained above. The rate of increase 
between any two consecutive years is indicated approximately by the 
slope of the curve joining these points. Thus from 1914 to 1915 the 
population curve has about the same slope as the moving average, 
indicating that rates of increase are about equal. Since 1914 the 
enrollment and the population have also increased at about the same 
rate. If the extremities of the two curves are compared, it is found 
that the moving average has increased a little more rapidly than the 
population curve. The drop in the enrollment curve from 1900 to 
1909 has been explained elsewhere. This part of the enrollment curve 
and the corresponding moving average should not be compared with 
the population indices. It would have been impossible to compare 
graphically the absolute enrollment with the total population 5 to 18 
years without reducing the actual numbers to indices. Any relation- 
ship existing would have been imperceptible, since the totals would 
have occupied widely different parts of the scale. 


NUMBER OF GRADUATES. 


A distribution of graduates according to sex is shown graphically 
in figure 18. Until 1909 the number of boys graduating was about the 
same as the number of girls. Since that date the number of girls 
graduating has increased more rapidly than the number of boys, as 
indicated by the divergence of the two lower curves in the figure. 
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There was a slight decrease in the number of boys graduating in 1918. 
This is probably accounted for by war conditions, many of the older 
boys probably coming within the draft age or leaving school to accept 
positions made vacant by draftees. The number of girls graduating 
continued to increase regardless of war conditions. 


GRADUATES GOING TO OTHER INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


In 1916, and in years preceding, data were collected to show the 
number of graduates from private secondary schools who were pre- 
paring to enter college or other institutions of learning. The replies 
to this question did not show how many graduates actually went 
to higher institutions. In 1918 the inquiry was changed so as to 
secure the actual number who go to other schools after graduation 
from the private secondary school. At the time these reports are 
furnished, just after the close of the school term, graduates have 
not yet entered college or other institutions. Consequently, prin- 
cipals were asked to give the number of graduates from the class 
of 1917 who went to college or to other institutions of learning in 
1719-18. The replies, therefore, to this inquiry are not directly com- 
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Fic. 18.—Number of graduates from private high schools and academies, 1900-1918. 
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parable to the number graduating in 1918. Since the Bureau of 
Education collects statistics only for even-numbered years, the exact 
number of graduates in 1917 is not known. It can be estimated, 
however, from the number graduating in 1916 and 1918. In 1916 
the total number of graduates was 22,991, including 10,768 boys 
and 12,223 girls. In 1918 the total number of graduates was 23,832, 
including 10,218 boys and 13,614 girls. The average of these respect- 
ive numbers gives approximately the number of graduates in 1917, 
viz, total, 23,412; boys, 10,493; and girls, 12,919. It is found from 
Table 11 that the total number of graduates (class 1917) who went 
to college in 1917-18 was 9,186, including 6,091 boys and 3,095 
girls, and that the total number who went to other institutions, 
such as normal schools, business schools, trade schools, etc., was 
3,981, including 1,056 boys and 2,925 girls. Assuming that the 
estimates made above are correct, it is found that 39.2 per cent of 
the graduates in 1917 went to college in 1917-18 and that an additional 
17 per cent went to other schools, making a total of 56.2 per cent 
who continued their education after graduating from the private 
secondary school. These percentages are not essentially different 
from those shown in Table 11, columns 11 and 15, which are based 
on the number graduating in 1918. 

It is of special interest to compare the percentages of boys and 
girls graduating from private secondary schools who go to other 
institutions of learning. Of the 10,493 boys graduating in 1917, 
58 per cent went to college in 1917-18 and an additional 10.1 per 
cent went to other schools. Altogether, 68.1 per cent of the boys 
continued their education after completing the work of the private 
secondary school. Of the 12,919 girls graduating in 1917, 24 per cent 
went to college in 1917-18 and an additional 22 per cent went to 
other schools. Altogether, only 46 per cent of the girls graduating 
in 1917 continued their education after completing the secondary 
school. By comparing the percentages of boys and girls going to 
college it is found that 2.4 times as great a proportion of boys as girls, 
graduating from the private secondary school, will attend college, 
while almost 2.2 times as great a proportion of girls as boys will go 
to other schools. The great influx of girls to private commercial 
schools during the war, shown elsewhere in this report, may partly 
account for the large percentage of girls graduating from private 
secondary schools who go to other schools not of collegiate rank. 
The small percentage of boys enrolled in normal schools and private 
commercial schools indicates that teaching, bookkeeping, steno- 
graphic and secretarial work, etc., are not so attractive to boys as 
to girls. Consequently, boys go to colleges and universities, while 
a proportionally large percentage of girls go to other schools, such 
as normal schools, business schools, etc. 
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It has been estimated above that 50 per cent of the students enter- 
ing private secondary schools do not remain to graduate. It has 
just been shown that only 56.2 per cent of those graduating con- 
tinue their education in other institutions. There is an additional 
loss, therefore, of 43.8 per cent after graduation from the secondary 
school. Of 100 students entering private secondary schools, only 
50 will graduate and only 28 or a little over one-fourth the original 
number will enter college or other educational institutions. Con- 
sidering only the graduates going to college, it is found that only 
20 students out of the 100 entering the.secondary school will enter 
college four years later. In other words, four-fifths of the students 
entering high school will not enter college. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING THE VARIOUS COURSES OF STUDY. 


It will be observed in figure 20 that practically all schools (2,019) 
offer the academic course. Until 1918 all schools were considered 
as Offering an academic course. The number of schools offering a 
commercial course has increased from 614 in 1911 to 872 in 1918. 
The number of schools offering a course in home economics has 
increased from 186 in 1911 to 411 in 1918. The high point in the 
curve in 1915, viz, 511, is probably an error. The number of schools 
offering a teachers’ training course has remained practically the same, 
increasing only from 259 in 1911 to 281 in 1918. The number of 
schools offering a course in agriculture has increased from 100 to 152 
within the same period, and the number offering a technical or manual 
training course from 102 to 194.1. The number of studentsenrolled 
in each course for each year since 1910 is given in Table 3. Onlya 
small percentage of students in private secondary schools are enrolled 
in these special courses, outside of the commercial. Only a small 
percentage of schools offer a course in manual training, in home 
economics, in agriculture, or in teacher training. The private high 
schools are largely academic. 


STUDENTS IN MILITARY DRILL. 


As will be noted in Table 1, no data were collected from 1907 to 1913, 
inclusive, from private secondary schools concerning the number of 
students in military drill. Since 1913 the enrollment in this subject 
has increased. In 1914, 86 schools reported 6,835 students in this 
subject; in 1915, 113 schools reported 8,836 students; in 1916, 134 
schools reported 10,324 students; and in 1918, 532 schools reported 
31,532 students in military drill. Within the last two years the num- 
ber of schools offering military drill has increased almost four-fold 

As shown in Table 13, 118 schools offer trade training courses in which 3,84 students are enrolled, 


including 1,875 boys and 1,959 girls. The purely trade training schools, public and private, will be 
treated in another chapter. 
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and the number of students enrolled in this subject over three-fold. 
By reference to Table 9 it will be noted that 65 schools offer military 
drill for girls, enrolling 2,639 girls in this work. Previous to 1918 no 
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F1G. 20.—Private high schools and academies offering the various courses of study, 1900-1918. 


girls were reported as being enrolled in military drill. The boys 
taking military drill number 28,893 and are enrolled in 474 schools. 
About one-fourth of the private secondary schools offer military drill 
and about one-fifth of all secondary students in all private secondary 
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schools are enrolled in this work. The effect of the war in stimulat- 
ing private secondary schools to offer military training is clearly 
evident. 

LIBRARIES, 


The average number of volumes in the libraries of private high 
schools and academies has increased from 1,264 volumes in 1900 to 
2,122 volumes in 1918. The relatively high averages from 1904 to 
1909 are probably due to the fact that only the larger schools reported 
during this period. The data for 1904 are probably erroneous. 
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Fic. 21.—Average number of volumes in the libraries of private high schools and academies, 1900-1918. 
PROPERTY, 


By reference to Table 23 it will be found that 1,680 schools reported 
grounds and buildings valued at $176,897,467. If each of the other 
schools had the same average valuation ($105,296), the aggregate 
for all 2,058 schools would be $216,699,168. It should be remem- 
bered that the property is used by both elementary and secondary 
pupils. 

Altogether, 1,638 schools reported the value of scientific apparatus, 
furniture, machinery, libraries, etc., amounting to $15,568,693. If 
each school not reporting this information had the same average 
valuation ($9,505), the total valuation of such property in the 2,058 
schools would be $19,561,290. 

Only 336 schools reported endowment funds, aggregating 
$34,179,242. 

In all, 788 schools reported expenditures for sites and buildings 
during the year amounting to $5,052,289. 
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INCOME. 


As shown in Table 24, only 168 private secondary schools received 
money from public appropriations. The total amount thus appro- 
priated was $441,463. 

The total amount received from tuition and other educational 
fees was $13,662,413, as reported by 1,393 schools. The total amount 
received from productive funds was $1,945,781, as reported by 331 
schools. The number of schools reporting this information agrees 
fairly well with the number reporting the value of productive endow- 
ment funds, viz, 336 schools. Assuming that the $1,945,781 is the 
income on the total amount of productive funds, $34,179,242, the 
rate of interest received is 5.69 per cent. 

Altogether, 977 schools reported an income from‘ other sources” 
amounting to $6,602,372. The total income available for use was 
$22,652,029. The total number of schools reporting income was 
1,761. These schools enrolled 126,720 students. The average in- 
come per secondary student, therefore, was $179, as shown in Table 25. 
This average should be used with care, since the income reported - 
includes receipts for both the elementary and the secondary school. 
The income from tuition fees per secondary student was $108, as 
shown in Table 25. Pupils in the elementary grades contribute also 
to this tuition fund of $13,662,413. The total per capita income of 
$179 and the per capita income of $108 from student fees, while not 
strictly accurate, in that elementary pupils are not considered, are 
probably equally erroneous. The ratio between them, 60 per cent, 
indicates the extent to which student fees support private secondary 
schools. 

Altogether, 186 schools received endowment funds amounting to 
$1,748,258. 

FOUR-YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

For several reasons it is desirable to show separately the statistics 
of four-year private secondary schools. Of the 2,058 schools report- 
ing, 1,760 offer a course of at least four years. Of the 14,199 instruc- 
tors in private secondary schools, 13,011, or over 91 per cent, are 
employed in four-year schools. These four-year schools enroll 
143,027 secondary students, or 90.1 per cent of the total number of 
students reported. In 1918, of the 23,832 graduates reported, 
21,256, or 89.2 per cent, were graduates of four-year schools. Strictly 
speaking, these are the only graduates who are eligible to attend 
college. The number of graduates from these four-year schools is 
73.7 per cent of the enrollment in the fourth year. In other words, 
26.3 per cent of students in the fourth year of four-year schools fail 
to graduate. As pointed out elsewhere, the fourth-year enrollment 
often includes students registered in grades beyond the secondary 
school. This condition tends to increase the graduation mortality 
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percentage (26.3 per cent) above what it really should be. It is 
impossible to compute mortality percentages between the enrollment 
of one year and another in four-year schools, since statistics of such 
schools have not beén segregated in preceding reports. 

If the total number of graduates reported for all schools (23,832) 
is divided by the total number of students in the fourth year (28,835), 
a quotient of 82.6 per cent is obtained. This quotient, indicating a 
loss of only 17.4 per cent, is erroneous, since one-year, two-year, and 
three-year schools also report graduates but have no fourth-year 
enrollment. The method used in connection with a discussion of 
figure 10, in estimating mortality between the fourth year and gradu- 
ation, is likewise probably erroneous to the same degree, since a similar 
method has been used in ascertaining it. Expressed mathematically, 
17.4 per cent is to 26.3 per cent as 20.9 per cent is to an unknown 
quantity, which is found to be 31.6 percent. This result means that 
31.6 per cent of students enrolled in the fourth year of private second- 
ary schools, from 1910 to 1918, did not graduate, aloss of almost one- 
third instead of one-fifth (20.9 per cent) as computed above. Both 
percentages, however, have value, the one showing the graduation 

mortality for all schools combined and the other for four-year schools 
- only. The decrease in graduation mortality from 31.6 per cent for a 
nine-year period to 26.3 per cent in 1918 is very commendable. 

From the 1917 class 8,378 graduates of four-year schools went to 
college and an additional 3,647 graduates went to other institutions. 
Assuming that the same number of graduates from the class of 1918 
will continue their education in 1918-19, it is found that 39.4 per cent 
will attend college and 17.2 per cent will go to other schools. In 
other words, 56.6 per cent of the graduates of four-year schools will 
continue their education. 

Of 100 students registered in the fourth year of four-year schools, 
only 74 will graduate and only 42 will enter college or other institu- 
tions of learning. A high mortality rate is, therefore, shown between 
the last year in high schools and the first year in college. 

By reference to Table 22 it is found that 32.4 per cent of the 
students enrolled in four-year schools are in the first year, 26.6 per 
cent in the second year, 20.8 per cent in the third year, and 20.2 per 
cent in the fourth year. The corresponding percentage distribution 
of enrollment for all private secondary schools is 36.6, 25.7, 19.5, and 
18.2 per cent for these’ respective years. Since the first percentage 
in the latter group (36.6) includes unclassified and special students, 
the first percentage in the former group (32.4) comes more nearly 
representing the correct percentage in the first year. Since the last 
percentage in the former group includes students enrolled beyond 
secondary grades, the latter percentage comes more nearly represent- 
ing the correct percentage enrolled in the fourth year of the secondary 
school. For all schools combined the following distribution percent- 
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ages are estimated to be essentially correct: First year, 34 per cent; 
second year, 27 per cent; third year, 21 per cent; and fourth year, 
18 per cent; the fourth year including all students in these schools 
doing collegiate work. : 


TABLE 6.—Private high schools and demies—Schools, instructors, secondary students, 
and elementary pupils, 1917-18. 


Colored 
Elementary pupils not | Secondary 
Secondary Secondary students 
| instructors. students, Secondary | included in 
columns 6, 7, 
and 
United 78814, 100|72, 23888, 5071158, 7451, 517/87, 406|120, 0801207, 625] 1663, 021 
125 8 4, 


896| 1,398} 2,204, 32) 1,542] 2,68 
286) 516 2 0 8 


7 781 1,468)” 178 
550| 1,645, 3,007| 4,652 9,376] 1 
2,312) 1,937] 4 3 3 
1,875} 2, 2,749)" 
303 779 2,413} 5} 131| 186 
1,332] 2, 38, 626 5,853) 22) 211) 838 
647, 765] 1,412 187 
2,915) 4,645) 7,560, 4,592} 5,918} 10,510} 
1,430) 1,257] 2,687) 13901; 2} 450} 31} a 14 
1,126) 2,568) 3,694 4,073) 5, 9, 
706| 1,248] 1,954! 545 
1,372| 1,791] 3,163 2,200] 3 5, 38 
1, 083] 1,200} 2, 283) 2059] 2 4 12 623 
1, 287| 1,414) 2,701! 204 11 (0 
1,471| 1,311) 2,782 1,161} 1, 
5, 084| 5,611) 10,645) 4)033| 8,615] 12; ia 7 
58 1,474} 2,865) 4,339) 5,797| 6,772] 12, 
2,439) 2,922) 5,361! 2,354) 2, 5, 
27 1,010} 1,865 1,142] 1, 2 9} 184) 431 
54 2,013) 2,161) 4,174 1,151) 2, 3, 1 44 
10 341| 678 2 0 
25 892 886 2,021)....|.. 
23 1,859] 813 2; 2 
63 34) 3, 6, 1 
222 3) 8, 26; 5 
66 2,407 4, 22 
9) 
78) 3} 1,519) 12, 2 
1 1,568)... 
140 6,384) 7,11 18, 087)... 
27 1,031 2,439) 13 
11 
58| 3,027] 1,904 4,849, 6 246,380 
64 2,153] 2,384) 5,612) 9} 401 600 
16 1; 661] 2° 621 bast 
16 1,01 ‘ 
60 3} 2, 6 
27 1,01 


‘ For colored students enrolled in schools exclusively for colored youth, see Table 29 


California.......... 
Colorado........... 

Connecticut........ 
Delaware.......... 
District of Columbia 

Kentucky.......... 
Maryland.......... 
Massachusetts... .. 
Michigan........... 
Montana........... 
Nebraska... ....... 
New Hampshire... . 
New Jersey........ 
New Mexico.......| 
New York......... 
i North Carolina... .. 
} North Dakota...... 
Oklahoma......... 
Oregon............. 
Pennsylvania...... 
Rhode Island...... 
South Carolina... .. 
South Dakota...... 
Wash ington........ 
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TABLE 7.—Private high schools and ocademies—Enrollment of secondary students by years, 
tn the 2,058 schools reporting, 1917-18. 
First year. Second year. Third year. | Fourth year. 
Te. 
United States... ./2, 044 126, 033 31,510 |1,959 /18, 500 /22,251 |1,874 |14, 263 {16,753 1,760 842 115,998 
Alebama............ 42/ 386/ 401} 38) 210/ 352/ 38| 165] 33] 242 
6 85] 108 7 59 80 7 46 37 7 40 41 
Arkansas..... 15} 180] 14 79 91) 15 64 12 34 62 
California..... 585) 934) 443) 0852] 79; 315| 641] 75] 580 
Colorado..... 13, 244] 13] 36] 192] 13 11 9; 102 
Connecticut......... 44; 683) 866/ 39/ 645] 384] 38; 470] 350] 38 514} 337 
Delaware........... 6 54 50 5 35 31 5 28 4 68 33 
DistrictofColumbia.| 27) 471| 25] 118| 2901 301] 24] 131| 392 
17) 100} 202] 17 78 97) 17 47 91} 17 78 86 
845/ 51] 344] 47] 451 4} 200! 373 
13} 310) 347 10] 152} 201 9; 143 8 67; 74 
94 | 1,111 | 1,643 91 791 | 1,202 87 558 839 80} 961 
Indiana..... 36} 383] 436] 36] 35 S64) 33] 227 
85| 505] 957] 84] 282] 618] 73| 178 474) 67] 161) 519 
24; 262) 429) 24] 358] 22 90) 22] 243 
Kentucky........... 64 | 520] 641 357/ 470! 60| 250| ags 227, 288 
Louisiana... 39} 430) 479/ 38} 36| 224] 98 135) 171 
31; 400) 403/ 334) 340/ 2971 31 256 | 350 
Maryland........... 41) 685) 307} 38] 334! 422/ 234] 285] 36 218} 297 
Massachusetts 2,184) 83) 984/ 1,290} 9899/1035! 85] 7R5 1,102 
Michigan............ 568) 58) 376/ 728! 56| 619! 54! 240 579 
Minnesota........... 54 | 967/ 1,036] 52] sis! 30] 467 558} 49} 324| 480 
Mississippi... . 27 372) 306} 27] 282/ 27] 212] 23] 132 
54) 720) 817} 505; 602] 47| 429] 306] 44| 350 346 
10; 214) 10] 134] 10] joa} 105 
Nebraska........... 25; 24] 75/ 23) 23] 159 
NewHampshire..... 23 389} 23) 487| 22] 454] 529 i71 
New Jersey.......... 63; 820) 519; 62/ 828) 411/ 728] 380] 58] 648 409 
New Mexico......... 7| 34 60 7 36 42 6 13 29} 6 12 27 
221 3,301 | 3,202 | 204 | 2,231 | 2,319 199 | 1,629| 1,954] 197 1,348 | 2,114 
North Carolina...... 65, 42] 923} 62| 613| 707] 58] 455 546] 53] 307) 468 
North Dakota....... 9 55} 164 9] 32 9 26 60} 19 38 
Ohio 615 1,488] 76] 408| 1,005! 72] 61] 188 572 
Oklahoma 23; 14] 209] 23 60} 159] 20 54 98} 20 41) 114 
Oregon 16 90} 197] 16 16 15 30} 105 
Pennsylvania... 139 | 2,188 | 3,023 | 131 | 1,582 | 1,643} 123 | 1,254) 1,157] 110 1,360 | 1,293 
Rhode Island... 10) 223) 121} 10] ‘170| 10] 147/ 10] 92 
South Carolina 26) 49) 464) 24] 280] 181} 22] 173] 17] 199 90 
South Dakota... 66; 136] 11 34 10] 35 66 
enmessee......... 58 | 1,001 761} 56 736 459 50 651 367 48 639 317 
64/ 726) 916) 600; “639/ 59] 447] 60! 366 
16; 273) 263]; 209/ 16| 137| 242] 16] 133 226 
Virginia...... 60) 560/ 424] 52] 509] 319] 47] 548 310 
Washington... 27; 163) 343] 27; 105! 268] 27 92} 207; 246 61 | 198 
West Virginia....... 14; 104) 139) 14] 120] 144 86} 7} 14 79 99 
Wisconsin........... 35 | 544) 35] 413; 498] 33| 313] 290 
Wyoming..... asia 3 27 41 3 23 42 3 18 30 3 26 33 
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Tas.e 8.—Private high schools and academies—Distribution of students according to the 
length of course offered, 1917-18. 
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States. 


high 
schools. 


ools. 


Stu- 
dents. 


United States. . .. 


t of Columbia. 


Delaw. 
Distric 
Florida 


ississippi........... 


» 


ow 


om 


Be 


Pose. pom 


geese Bsses 228 


Sf 838 


S23 


One-year high Two-year high Three-year high fF 
| Num- Per Num Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber | stu- | cent i= Stu- | cent = Stu- | cent 4 im cent 
pert) dents.| of dents.| of dents. of | port- of 
total. total. total Bor total. 
1 415 6 71-8 9 | 10] 122 | 18 
| 8,082 | 5.1) 79] 2,531! 1.6] 146 | 5,105 | 3.2] 1,760 |143, 027 
2 97 | 4.2 3 62] 2.7 4 136 | 6.0 33 | 1,999 
Connecticut} >| 472 3,043 
| 21 900 1,751 
| 40 739 
3 185 3, 232 
1 10 | 4 | 2 88 | 3.3 2,589 
5] 115 1} 12] 302] 8&2 3, 120 
Kentueky............) 12] ul .4] 4] 168 950 
Louisiana. ........... 1 7.7 2 46 8 816 
Maryland............| 3] 9.2 1 1 477 
Michigan.............| 0 .0 1 | 16] .4 3 , 224 
Minnesota........... 1 373 | 7.0 64] 1.2 
1.5 1 17] 1.3 1 30 | 1, 240 
New 1 27| 1.0] 2 76 | 2, 569 
New Jersey..........) 1 0 .0 4, 572 
New York...........| i4] 500] 118] 5 | 17,243 
NorthCarolina.......) 3] 319] 6.3 2| 38} .8| 8| 217!) 4.9] 4,447 
58] 1.1 4| 182] 3.4| #2] 561 | 10.6 61 | 4,520 
1 24] 2.8 2 35 | 4.1 20 790 
Pennsylvania........| 7 | 1,350 nal 3.7] 14] 719] 5.4] 10,922 
South Carolina.......) 3] 418 309) 15.9), / 17] 1,216 
Tennessee............) 1] 138} 2.8] 117) 2.4 3 68} 14} 48] 4,608 
1] 20/ 1] 23] 2] .&) 60| 4,28 
3 98 | 2.3 4 75| 18| 6 97 | 23 47 | 3,930 
8 91| 2.7 1 54] 1.6 3,215 
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Tan.e 9.—Private high schoo!s and academies— Military drill in 
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1917-18. 


Totalsecondary | ra tin Girl rip 
students in oysin tary | Girlsin military oys in military 
military drill. drill. drill. drill in 1915-16. 
United States.......... ae 39, 908 ‘31,532 474 ‘9, 80 28, 893 | 65 3, 628 | 2,639 ™ ‘1, 977 | 10, 324 
8 475 410; 1 100 75| 3) 286 222 
7 286 176 1 44 
13 684 597 | 3 195 150| 7 327 327 
17 | 1,683} 1,588] 1] 38! 38 a7 
4 376 1 148 112 
6 167 161; 1 22 ll| 3 157 130 
4 600 453) 5 346 152; 6 556 556 
4 
5 
13 
siana... 
Maine....... cabal lll 105 | 2 
Maryland....... ---| 10-] 488 451] 9 
Massachusetts. ...........-. 23 | 2,192 | 1,849 | 20 
645 12 
14 
10 
9 
3 
5 
7 
24 
79 
21 
1 
7 
2 
4 
3 


EH 


| 
| 
i} 
| 
if 
i| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
it 
South Dakota..............| 2 57 43 57 79 51 
Tennessee.............-----| 15 | 1,557 | 1,468 1,530} 1,441] 1 7 27) 4] 431 393 
| 16.12, 140} 2,004 1,138 | 1,062] 1 q 364 339 
| 
Virginia. a6 | 1,857 | 1,809 | 1,857 1,809 
Washington. 5| 104 86 42 40} 2 62 46 
West Virginia..............| 4 286 285 286 267 267 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
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TABLE 10.—Private high schools and academies—Percentage distribution of total enroll- 
ment of secondary students by sex and by enrollment in each year of the course, 191-18. 


Per cent 


In second In third In fourth 
States. second- P 
‘er Per Per Per 
ary stu- Total Total Total Total 
ts. | Boys.| Girls.| num- | num- | num- | num- | Cent 
per. |, % | ber. |, % | ber. |, | bor: 
* | total. * | total. * | total. |total. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

45.5 | 54.5 | 58,143 | 36.6 | 40,751 | 25.7 | 31,016 | 19.5 | 28,835 | 18.2 

39.1 | 60.9 877 | 38.2 562 | 24.5 478 | 20.9 377 | 16.4 

44.6 | 55.4 193 | 37.4 139 | 26.9 103 | 20.0 81] 15.7 

45.7 | 54.3 368 | 47.1 170 | 21.7 147 | 18.9 9 | 12.3 

35.4 | 64.6} 1,519 | 82.7] 1,295 | 27.8 956 | 20.6 882] 18.9 

17.9 | 82.1 318 | 40.0 218 | 27.4 149 | 18.8 110} 13.8 

54.4 | 45.6] 1,549 | 36.5 | 1,029 | 24.2 19.3 851 | 20.0 

58.4 | 41.6 104 | 30.5 66 | 19.4 70 | 20.5 101 | 29.6 

30.7 | 69.3} 1,363 | 50.3 408 | 15.0 412 | 15.5 523 | 19.2 

38.9} 61.1 302 | 38.8 175 | 22.5 138 | 17.7 164} 21.0 

36.8 | 63.2 | 1,371 | 37.8 969 | 26.7 713 | 19.7 573 | 15.8 

45.8 | 54.2 657 | 46.5 353 | 25.0 261 | 18.5 141] 10.0 

38.6 | 61.4| 2,754] 36.4] 1,993 | 26.4] 1,397| 18.5] 1,416| 18.7 

53.2 | 46.8 819 | 30.5 735 | 27.4 662 | 24.6 471} 17.5 

30.5 | 69.5 | 1,462 | 39.6 900 | 24.3 652 | 17.7 680 | 18.4 

36.1 | 63.9 691 | 35.4 559 | 28.6 308 | 15.7 396 | 20.3 

43.4 | 56.6] 1,252 | 39.6 827 | 26.1 594 | 18.8 490} 15.5 

47.4 | 52.6 909 | 39.8 582 | 25.5 486 | 21.3 306} 13.4 

47.7 | 52.3 803 | 29.7 674 | 25.0 618 | 22.9 606 | 22.4 

52.9 | 47.1 992 | 35.7 756 | 27.2 519 | 18.6 515 | 18.5 

47.3 | 52.7| 4,550] 42.7| 2,274] 21-4] 1,934| 18.2] 1,887| 17.7 
Michigan ............... 4,339 | 34.0 | 66.0] 1,507 | 34.7] 1,104] 25.5 909 | 20.9 819 | 18.9 
Minnesota 5,361 | 45.5 | 54.5] 2/003 | 37.3] 15520] 28.5] 1,025| 19.2} 15.0 
54.1 | 45.9 678 | 36.4 503 | 27.0 408 | 21.8 276 14.8 

48.2] 51.8] 1,537 | | 1,107 | 26.5 825 | 19.8 705 | 16.8 

38.1} 61.9 356 | 39.7 228 | 25.5 162 | 18.1 150 | 16.7 

31.8 | 68.2 493 | 37.7 302 | 23.1 265 | 20.3 247 | 18.9 

69.6 | 30.4 627 | 23.5 706 | 26.4 639 | 23.9 700} 26.2 

63.7 | 36.3 | 1,348 | 28.3| 1,239] 26.0] 1,117] 23.5] 1,057] 22.2 

37.6 | 62.4 94 | 37.2 78 | 30.8 42 | 16.6 39} 15.4 

47.3 | 52.7) 6,503 | 36.2] 4,550] 25.3] 3,483) 19.3] 3,462] 19.2 

47.7 | 52.3| 1,865] 36.9] 1,320] 26.2]  865/ 17.1 

27.1 | 72.9 219 | 44.9 126 | 25.8 86 | 17.6 67} 11.7 

28.6 | 71.4] 2,103 | 39.5] 1,413 | 26.6) 1,045 | 19.6 760 | 14.3 

31.7 | 68.3 323 | 38.1 219 | 25.8 152 | 17.9 155 | 18.2 

29.1 | 70.9 287 | 35.3 229 | 28.1 163 | 20.0 135 | 16.6 

47.3 | 52.7| 5,211! 38.6| 3,225 | 23.9| 2,411] 17.9| 2,653| 19.6 

62.8 | 37.2 344 | 29.6 295 | 25.4 21.5 273 | 23.5 

53.1 | 46.9 913 | 47.0 461 | 23.7 350 | 18.0 219; 11.3 

34.3 | 65.7 298 | 40.9 202 | 27.7 128 | 17.6 10! 13.8 

61.4 | 38.6] 1,762 | 35.7 | 1,195 | 24.2; 1,018 { 20.7 956 | 19.4 

47.4 | 52.6) 1,642 | 36.2 | 1,239 27.3 910 | 20.1 746 | 16.4 

88.8 | 61.2 | 1,382 | 32.2 | 1,504 | 37.2 17.0 579 | 13.6 

57.5 | 42.5 536 | 30.3 497 | 28.1 9 | 21.4 359 | 20.2 

61.6 | 38.4 | 1,327 | 31.6 | 1,097 | 26.1 18 | 21.9 858 | 20.4 

29.3 | 70.7 506 | 35.2 373 | 26.0 299 | 20.8 259 | 18.0 

44.0 | 56.0 27.5 4 22.9 20.2 

50.2 | 49.8 33.2 1 18.9 20.8 

39.2 | 60.8 23.3 1 20.0 24.6 
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TABLE 11.—Private high schools and academies—Graduates, 1917-18. 
Graduates, class 7 
Graduates, class 1917 4 ! 
Graduates in 1918.1 who went to colle oF 
vers n 
in 1917-18. 
8 te 
Se 
ecole 
2 a5 
fase | 
1 el ris 9 12 14/15!) 16 
| 
| 
United States...../1, 852 10,218 13, 614/23, 832115. 0,1, 32616, 001 186/38. 056 2, 925 3, 981/16. 7/13, 167 
36 218} 310/13.5] 54] 105/33.9) 3 32 140 
7 36} 71/13. 16 
89) 4, 10) 18 | 
53] 162) 183] 345146. 4! 524 | 
9 31/31. 6) 64 
34] 271 353/42. 8| 448 
5 13) 41/93. 2 46 
15 40. 4 115 
1 9 36 
35| 75] 79} 154/36. 9) 271 
10} 27] 43/30.3 51 
62| 560) 141) 701,57.4 1,054 
28] 131) 54) 185 38.8 274 
89 83) 172/25.7 322 
21 42) 73/22. 5 115 
Kentucky ....... 37} 73. 13434.0 219 | 
Louisiana............. 24, 68, 47/115 48.8 170 
Maryland............. 124, 180/39. 9) 227 
husetts........ 64 203} 66038. 4 942 
Michigan............. 38} 99' 120) 219:32.8 344 
Minnesota ............ 48) 211) 217,29.2) 370 
95141. 5 116 
36} 118) 83; 201/34. 6 298 
Montana.............. 9 | 31) 64/44.1 89 
Nebraska............. 13} 17, 18} 35)17.2 61 
New Hampshire...... 16} 202) 15} 217/44.4 27 
New Jersey........... 46} 304 401)47.2 518 
New York............ 150} 528 855/33. 4 1, 425 
North Carolina....... a 274142.0 1} 334 
North Dakota.......- 17/26. 49 
Ohio.:......... 138 279/31. 456 
Oklahoma. ll 7 24/29. 5 40 
Oregon .... 9 54/46. 7 
Pennsylvania... . 94; 701 373)1 074 39, 1,323 
Rhode Island......... 7| 7 80/49. 4 y9 
South Carolina... .... 18 84 124168. 152 
South Dakota........ 8 12) 23/22. 8 ; 58 
‘Tennessee .......... de 36, 228 74) 302/46. 1 330 
44) 170, 121] 291/46.8 372 
Vermont............- 14 20. 1 100 | 
38) 241 52.4 | 369 | 
15, 28) 64/38. 3 3 123 
‘West Virginia ........ m4 54/35.3 | 
25, 132 191/38. 3 275 
Wyoming ............ | 10/38. 13 | 
1 Many of these graduates did not complete a 4-year course. ble 21. f 
3 These percentages are essentially correct. No on the number of graduates in 1917 were collected. i 
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Tasix 12.—Private high schools and 


academies—. 
courses of study, 1917-18. 
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of secondary students by 


In academic courses. | In commercial courses. | ™ Seheiont or manual 
courses. 

1 | 6/7, 8.| 9 | 22 | 
United States........ 2,019 /61, 587 |71,034 621 872 |9, 157 |14,644 (23,801 |194 |3,301 |2,479 | 5,780 
42 799} 1,117; 1,916| 8 49 89 138 | 153 21 174 
7 264 468 | 2 26 18 44) 1 38 2 40 
15 314 401 715, 7 35 44 799) 1 5 0 5 
1,537 | 2,689 | 4,226 | 38 | 157 408 565 | 4 41 20 61 
13 143 643 736 29 155 184 | 0 0 0 0 

District of Columbia. .... 27 698 | 1,781 | 2,479 12] 104 175 279; 1 10 20 30 
17 265 354 619 | 4 44 51 95} 3 51 22 73 
54 | 1,178 | 2,098 | 3,276 | 13 87 113 200; 8 33} 141 174 
12 441 560 | 1,001 7 45 129 174| 6] 203 17 220 
94 | 2,507 | 4,098 | 6,605 | 49} 1,019] 1,478] 5| 18] 141] 159 
35 | 1,299 | 1,139 | 2,438 | 21 140 208 348] 2 15 0 5 

86 | 1,037 | 2,409 | 3,446 | 35 | 2x9 411 7 | 6 82} 107 1 
24 586 942 | 1,528); 16} 103 211 314} 1 12 0 12 
62} 1,274 | 1,620 | 2,894 | 23) 148 270 418 | 7 44 22 66 
37 91 895 986 18 | 231 27 478 | 4 69 49 118 
SIM Vedscccokdvesccbes 31 | 1,107 942 | 2,049 | 12 95 142 237 | 12 31 14 45 
41 | 1,240 | 1,136 | 2,376 | 15 | 223 174 397 | 3 21 50 71 
assachusetts...........- 95 | 4,585 | 4,312 | 8,807 427] 1,321/ 1,748 | 310} 67| 377 
EN ee 58 | 1,403 | 2,661} 4,064 | 31 191 465 656 | 5 69 37 106 
Minnesota................ 54 | 1,887 | 2,660 | 4,541 | 32) 641 526 | 1,167} 9} 116 42 158 
27 757 741 1,498 | 14} 266 67 333 | 6] 112 29 141 
sees ,822 | 1,918 | 3,740 | 29) 251 286 537 | 4 131 46 177 
10 377 609 | 129 205 334 | 3 56 72 128 
25 363 736 | 1,009 | 14 73 128 201 3 17 53 70 
New Hampshire. ........ 23 | 1,654 548 | 2,202} 11 178 200 378 | 2 19 2 21 
New Jersey.............- 62 | 2,889 | 1,484] 4,373 | 16] 144 273 417 | 9 78 | 268 346 
New Mexico.............- 7 95 158 253 | 2 2 39 41| 0 0 0 0 
221 | 7,149 | 8,425 | 15,574 | 77 |1,240 | 1,050 | 2,290 10 | 166 | 203 369 
h Carolina. .......... 60 | 1,945 | 1,978 | 3,923/ 13} 133] 85] 218| 12] 167| 231| 398 
North Dakota............ 8 61 199 260 | 7 30 66 9 | 0 0 0 0 
76 | 1,346 | 3,125 | 4,471 | 47 | 332 940 | 1,272) 6 46 | 265 311 
Oklahoma..........-....- 22 260 484 744 | 12 35 106 141} 3 16 16 32 
16 197 497 694) 8 28 95 123 1 3 2 5 
Pennsylvania. . 133 | 5,478 | 5,059 | 10,537 | 67 |1,167 | 2,223 | 3,390 12 475 | 168 643 
Rhode. Island. . 10 667+; 319 986 | 7 63 109 172| 0 0 0 0 
South Carolina. 26 746 457 | 1,203 | 10 83 119 202; 56 59 | 121 180 
South Dakota. . ll 153 256 409) 7 85 64 149} 0 0 0 0 
‘Tennessee. .........---.-. 57 | 2,767 | 1,640 | 4,407 | 13 81 122 203,' 3 55 31 86 
63 | 1,717 | 1,961 | 3,678] 27] 237) 518! 4] 37] 118 
16 | 1,112 | 1,368 | 2,480} 7] 302 707 | 1,008} 9} 323 26 349 
16 569 748 | 1,317} 10) 155 238 393 | 2 85 0 85 
SLUth ecctdboodgecd 59 | 2,459 | 1,254 | 3,713 | 20 97 241 338 | 1 4 0 4 
Washington.............. 27 371 1,297 | 10 50 82 132) 1 7 0 7 
West Virginia........... “4 360, 419 779 | 10 43 92 135 | 3 0 41 41 
isconsin......-.-------- 35 | 1,514 | 1, 2,854] 23| 187] 350) 4| 36] 741. 110 
3/93! ‘138| a] 1 3 0 


1 Schools offering only the commercial course have been included in the chapter on private commercial 


= 
| | | 
‘ 
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Panne 13.—Private high schools and academies—Enrollment of secondary students by 
courses of study, 1917-18. 


Teacher training | Agricultural Home economics | Industrial or trade 
courses. courses, courses. training courses. 
States. 5 
n 
a a a a a 
1 2/3 7 | 8 | 9 12 | 13 | 14] 15 | 16] 17 
United States .| 281|1,324]4, 884/6, 208] 1522, 2990/1, 324/3, 623) 411) 6OS)/11, 447/12, 145) 11/1, 875] 1, 959/3, 834 
Alabama........-.-- 5} 10, 167] 217] 384] 5| 275 2 57} 144 
Arizona............- oO 18) 0 0 
Arkansas........-..- 5| 16, 17] 33] 6 OF 46 3 29 
California. .......... 3}. 4 4] 10, 0, 1590 4 124) 139 
Colorado. ......----- 1 2 5 7 18) 13 1 OO 4 1 2 6 
Connecticut. .......-. 1 2 2 28) 0 0 0 
0 dog 0 0 0 
Distr (2) 0 6 O77 1 31 3 
Florid: 1} 11) 24 13 53} 4] 1 9 
eorgia 154 62 247| 231 241 744 7 64] 104 
4} 23! 45) 91 204 204; 7] OF 41 2 18) 25 
981011) OF 17) 25) 504 2 15) 2 
1 15) 15, 6 0 
17-2 «161, 163 32] 23, 55] 25} 472 3 59 
84) 92. 7 10 17 2 0 0 
Kentucky..........- 19 181, 271 452 53 3 3 » 
Louisiana..........- 10 16 12 142 84) 10) 30, 258 8 128} 223 
10 255, 250 75 75 16 2 34] 66 
Maryland........... 1 0} 10 10) 34) 7] 2 34] 64 
Massachusetts....... 6 25 285) 61 61) 15, 12 608 3 95 
Michigan............ 5 76, 244 320 9 9 4 7 45, 0 0 
Minnesota,.........- 7 133 133 ou 259) 1 79 
Mississippi.......... 8 24) 120 144 151} 11) 2 457) 3 14 
Montana...........- 0 3 0) 0 0 
Nebraska........-. 15 195, 223 21 63, 14) 17) 209) 1 
New Hampshire..... 0 0 0) 85) 11 159 0 0 
New Jersey......... 3 0 17 18 9 171 3 56] 88 
New Mexico........ 2 90 20 0 0 0 
New York.......... 10 * * 178 234 246, 30) 78) 1,14 7 179) 295 
North Carolina. ..... 20 81, 436, 517, 187 526, 27 818 11 410 
North Dakota....... 4 17 63) 1 7 
| 3-0 SH 5 25 12 404 1 34] 58 
Oklahoma. | 3 2 a7} 7 74 2 
8 2 8 3. (0 1 5 
yl 10, 393 250, 3, (245 5 5, 379 
Rhode Island....... 0 0 90 0 0 1 0 0 
South Carolina. . 9 128 319 447) 5) 82 116, 5, 21, (66, 6 74] 129 
South Dakota......., 5 13° 177 1 0 4 73 2 32) 61 
Tennessee. ...... | 7 121, 1 9} 233 264, 11 296 1 4 
9 58, 261 5| 83 132) 18 486 3 131] 172 
72 179 12 846, 871) 1 154) 358 
17| 204 221) 5 9 177, 184) 544 
Washington......... 0 | 3 M41 0 
West Virginia. ...... 4 9 31 20 0 
Wisconsin... 3 2 27 2 13} 4 | 20 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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TaBLE 14.—Private high schools and academies—Comparative data on schools, teachers, 
pm ge and graduates, and on high schools for boys only, for girls only, and coeduca- 
tional, 1917-18. 


Private high | Coeducational 
Second- schools for private high 
mad girls only schools. 
— 
oa 
school. Schools. 
3 6 8 9 10 il 

6.9] 77.1 11.6 390 732 | 45,023 936 | 71,026 
4.5 54.6 12.2 7.4 6 16 735 20 1,153 
5.1 73.7 14.3 10.1 1 1 28 5 468 
4.1 §2.1 12.8 5.9 1 2 72 12 634 
6.6 56.0 8.4 8.9 20 48] 2,615 15 731 
6.2 61.2 9.9 7.5 2 6 412 5 357 
9.4 94.4 9.9 18.3 20 17] 1,322 8 1, 167 
7.8 56.8 7.3 7.3 1 2 52 3 184 
9.6 96.6 10.1 7.9 5 19} 1,144 4 1, 086 
5.1 43.3 8.5 6.2 4 6 190 8 454 
5.4 62.5 11.5 7.2 5 14 931 39 2,340 
8.2] 108.6 13.2 10.9 0 1 41 12 1,371 
6.8 80.4 11.9 12.9 18 46 , 665 30 1,647 
6.1 74.6 12.2 13.3 7 20} 1,019 9 382 
4.4 42.9 9.8 7.7 3 17 858 66 2,649 
6.1 81.4 13.4 13.5 2 8 553 14 1, 264 
5.0 47.9 9.7 5.9 5 23 974 38 1,476 
5.1 58.5 11.4 6.0 10 13 478 16 1,096 
5.5 87.1 15.9 15.2 3 1 54 27 2, 526 
8.0 67.8 8.5 11.0 16 15] 1,022 10 709 
9.4] 109.7 11.6 17.7 24 54] 4,691 19 1, 845 
5.7 74.8 13.1 11.5 3 1,084 42 2,996 
7.6 99.3 13.1 12.4 il 1,678 27 2,350 
6.7 69.0 10.4 8.5 9 266 12 893 
7.3 77.3 10.5 10.8 13 1, 465 20 1,113 
8.1 89.6 11.1 14.5 2 232 5 543 
5.3 52.3 9.9 8.1 4 9 538 12 576 
8.4] 116.1 13.8] 21.2 5 1 40 17 1, 487 
8.5 75.6 8.9 13.4 24 24] 1,297 15 856 
6.4 36.1 5.6 4.9 2 4 143 1 17 
8.1 81.1 9.9 11.5 56 90 | 6,437 76 5,312 
5.4 76.5 14.3 9.9 9 s 748 49 3,606 
6.2 54.2 8.7 7.1 1 1 47 7 404 
6.3 68.2 10.8 11.2 6 35 511 37 4, 330 
4.0 36.9 9.1 3.6 2 7 260 14 529 
7.6 50.9 6.7 7.3 3 8 436 5 212 
"8.6 96.4 11.2 19.4 28 54] 3,809 58 5,600 
9.4) 116.2 12.4 16.2 2 5 342 3 280 
5.2 71.9 13.9 6.7 4 5 117 18 1, 295 
7.1 66.3 9.3 9.1 1 2 136 73 
5.2 85.0 16.4 111 10 12 508 36 3,025 
5.9 70.9 11.9 9.7 9 24 975 31 2,681 
14.0] 267.6) 11.7 23.8 0 3 118 13 4, 164 
6.9 | 110.7 15.9] 21.0 1 3 120 12 1,578 
6.1 70.0 11.6 8.7 17 19} 1,040 1,027 
6.4 53.2 8.3 6.2 3 4 657 10 573 
7.6) 63.1 8.3 10.9 4 5 311 287 
8.4 96.0 11.4 14.3 8 11 852 16 1,440 
6.3 80.0 12.6 8.7 0 0 0 3 240 
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States. 
1 
United States... 
Alabama............ 
Arkansas........... 
California........... 
Colorado. ........... 
Connecticut... ....... 
Delaware........... 
Dist. Columbia... .. 
Kentucky........... 
Michigan............ 
Montana............ 
Nebraska.......-... 
New Hampshire. . .. 
New Jersey......... 
New Mexico........ 
New York.......... 
North Carolina... ... 
North Dakota... .... 
Oklahoma.......... 
Rhode Island....... 
South Carolina... ... 
South Dakota....... 
Washington 
West Virginia....... 
Wyoming.......... 
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1917~18.—Panrt I. 
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TaBLE 15.—Classification of private high schools and academies according to control, 


Baptist. Christian. Congregational 
Be | 
Boje ie 
1 2 3 5 | 9 | 10) 122 | 8 
United 2, 058|14, 199 |158,745} 99] 559 |8,129] 19} 105 |1,256 212 | 2,086 
188 24 
36 
61 


59872°—21——23 


| 
| 
Alal | 
Ark 
3,626] 16] 76 |1,320 i 6 | 117 4} 22) 212 
Kentucky........-......| 66] 327] 3,163] 6| 34| 280] 3] 12] 
27} 180] 1,865 3] 24) 210 i 8) 44 1] 13] 159 
54] 396] 4)174 2} 203 1 6| 47 2 8} 157 
New Mexico............ 7 45 cake | 
New York..............| 222] 1,803 | 17,998 i ST BL... 
North Carolina..........] 66] 354] 5,051] 16) 72 {1,228 1 6} 2] 4] 2! 166 | 
23 93 849 i 7) 51 i 
58} 4,931)  5| i6| 278) 1] 36 
64] 380] 4,537] 5] 304 2] 46| 12] 95 
60] 363] 4,200 7| 45] 588 1 
Wisconsin..............| 35] 294] 3,360 1 OT SE 
\ 
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Tanir 15.—Classification of private high schools and academies according to control, 
191 7-18.—Pant Il. 


Methodist 
Episcopal, Friends. sae Dor Lutheran, | Methodist. | Episcopal 


Routh 

States. ree Tel, 
g 

1 2;3)| 4 6 7 9 | 10 12) 18 16 17 18} 19 


United States../78 {5,826 128 |2,290 [19 |256 {5,488 {3,981 480 6,367 |25 142 12,090 
70 2 


Geor, 2 60 me 


BEES 


Pennsylvania. ..... 3/23; 133] 8 2) 84) 207 
South Carolina ..... 1; 10; 170}... 6 | 42 
South Dakota... ... 1} 14 61 |... BA 
Tennessee.......... 5 1 4/26] 478) 4/14 
Texas 2) 14) #181) 1 6] 42) 14] 165 

1/10 26 |... 

1; 8 19 |. 1} 13 

6} 58) 492) 1 1 9 

21 25| 136). 1 8 

1 8 52 |. 1 7 

4157 477 


Alal 

Districtof Columbia) 3 | 39 | 208 cle 
Idaho.............. 1) 5 41 3] 41 | 908 1 | 10 

Kansas............] 1 | 10 67; 6] 1 | 12 141) 1 3 
Louisiane 26/2] 7 1; 5| 68 
Maine. 2 | 5 OB +7. 
| 77 1] 6 
Mississippl 2] 10 | 149 
New York.........:10 |113 | 904] 4] 30) 171 141] 4] 
@ 16 | 280} 4] 349/ 2/12] 231 
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TaBLE 15.—Classification of private high schools and academies according to control, 


1917-18.—Panrt III. 
Presby terian. | Roman Catholic. Sqr Nonsectarian. 
t 
| 
States. g . . 
= 
1 5} 7 10 | 12] 18 | 14] 15 | 16 
United States. .... 1940 |5, 501 161,823 | 20 |141 |1,805 | 45 |322 |3, 486 |4,717 |50, 721 
Arizona. . 3 12 1 5 20 
Arkansas . 4 20 Bas 1| 4 
fornia. 44 2,548} "106 | 90/33 | 1,661 
Colorado. Oh Dies | 2| 13| 
Florida................ i} 7| 26 4 153 
6|45| 204) 5| 24 | 698 
ll | 87 
429 1,536 
113 704 
288 214 
142 70 930 
123 30| 417 
9 88 | 1,518 
88 186 | 1,683 
246 592 | 6,758 
241 65 | 1,008 
186 | 2° 699 76 | 
79 
13 
142 
43 
823 
2 
37 
340 
63 
84 
419 
53 
13 
31 
22 
147 
6 
19 
74 
105 
41 
140 
7 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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TABLE 16.—Private high schools and academies—Distribution of all students according to 


the length of school term, 1917-18. 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1916—1918, 


Term 120 Term 121 Term 141 Term 161 Term 181 Term over 
days or to 140 to 160 to 180 to 200 200 te 
under. days. days. days. days. ys 
States, af . [s ale 
=| |s*|4| 2 B |s 
1 2} 3 1/415] 6 12 |13]14] 15 | 16/17] 18 | 19 
United States...} 0.7 17|1,070 75, 748)47. 7/503 14, 085)27.7 $12]15.0 
OF 547|70.0| 2 9.2) 
.O} 1) 12) 34) 1,941/41.8) 31 44.3 
Oo 527|66. 3} 2 22. 5] 
Of 2, 394/56. 3) 9) 17.3 
OO 40.8) 1 22. 2) 
O| 36.9) 1 3.0 
2, 253/62. 1) 1.7 
1 6} 2 5.7 
2, 515|33. 3} 51.3 
23.4) 17 34.1 
2, 347/63. 5} 25) 26. 
1 1) 415|72.4| 5 7.0 
o} 1, 496|47. 3] 22 37.5 
2i} .9} 0 21.2] 13 25.3 
0} 2,080/77.0} 5) 21.7 
32.0) 11 40. 0) 
1,243]11.7] 0) 3, 609}33. 9] 23 17.9 
Michigan............ 1 1, 660)38.2| 34 56. 
Minnesota... 1| 373] 6.9 0} 2; 960/55. 2} 12) 21.3 
M .O} 2, 448/58. 7] 15| 1, 150|27. 5) 
Montana...........- O 0} 7 69.6 
o} 0 943|72.2] 7 23. 3] 
0} 34,4) 10} 1, 148/43. 0 
0 1,934]40.6} 19] 1, 552/32. 6 
0 32|12.7] 4 43.4 
2 7, 587|42. 89 6, 942/38. 6) 
0} 4 2, 56750. 8) 7.7 
0} OF 160/32. 8) 1.9 
0} 2, 357/44. 3 1, 964/36. 9 
0} 596/70. 2 9.7 
117|14. 3) 71.0 
1 5, 524/41. 0} 40] 4, 203/31. 8 
171|14.7| 714/61. 4 
ig 1 890/45.8] 2) 86] 4.4] 
9 597/81.9] 2) 108)14.8) 
0 0 3, 067|62.2) 21) 835]17.0 
0 3,058)67.4| 11] 432] 9.5) 
3, 735|87.2] 2| 4.2) 
- 699/33.8) 7] 1,121/63.3 
1 2,617/62.3] 5 5. 
1 1] 12 42. 
0} 0) 3 . 0) 
0) . 8] 0} 


1 Per cent, 0.002. 
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TaBeE 17.—One year private high schools and academies—Distribution of students accord- 
ing to the length of the school term, 1917-18. 


Term 121 to Term 141 to Term 161 to Term 181 to Term over 
140 days. 160 days. 180 days. 200 days. 200 cays. 
States. 
Stu- Stu- Stu- Stu- Stu- 
Schools.) dents. Schools. dents. roan Jenni dents. Schools dents. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
United States ... 51 1,665 12 704 28 | 2,037 14 594 14 3, 082 
Alabama...........- 0 0 0 0 1 57 0 0 1 40 
Connecticut......... 0 0 2 174 1 195 1 38 1 65 
Delaware............ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 21 
Dist. of Columbia. . 0 0 0 0 a 100 0 0 1 800 
lorida............ 0 0 0 0 1 40 0 0 0 0 
0 0 1 55 2 150 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 3 72 0 0 0 0 
Illinois. ............ 0 0 0 0 1 28 1 12 1 13 
0 0 0 0 1 1 146 0 0 
Kentucky........... 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Louisiana........... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 176 
Maryland........... 0 0 0 0 1 25 0 0 2 230 
Massachusetts... .. . 11) 1,243 2 275 2 172 0 0 1 190 
Minnesota........... 11 373 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Missouri............. 0 0 0 0 3 132 0 0 0 0 
0 0 1 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 1 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 4 76 9 281 1 152 
1 20 0 9 1 145 0 0 1 1s 
0 0 0 0 0 0 1 58 0 0 
0 0 2 , 30 1 29 1 59 3 1, 241 
| 18 1 386 0 0 9 
0 0 0 0 1 138 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 1 210 0 0 0 0 
0 0 1 125 0 0 0 9 Q 0 
0 0 1 18 2 80 0 0 0 0 


1 This school has a term of 120 days or fewer. 


| 
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Taste 18.—Two-year private high schools and academies—Distribution id students 
according to length of the school term, 1917-18. 


Term 121 to 140 | Term 141 to 160 | Term 161 to 180 | Term 181 to 200} Term over 200 
days. days. days. days. days. 
Stu- Stu- Stu- Stu- Stu- 
Schools.) dents Schools, dents, gents, [Schools.| dents, ‘| dents. 
1 2 3 4) 5 6 7 8 9 10 at 

4 118 8 143 35 | 1,262 _ 24 636 s 372 
0 0 2 36 1 26 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 36 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 134 
0 0 0 0 1 35 0 0 0 0 
0 0 1 ll 4 95 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 1 14 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 1 14 1 33 2 123 
0 0 0 0 1 10 0 0 0 0 
1. 0 0 0 3 61 2 54 0 0 
1 58 0 0 1 148 0 0 0 0 
Kentucky......--.-- 0 0 0 0 4 168 0 0 0 0 
Louisiana. ........-- 11 21 0 0 1 25 0 0 0 0 
Maryland.........-- 0 0 0 0 1 15 0 0 0 0 
Michigan..........-- 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 16 0 0 
innesota.........-- 0 0 1 19 0 0 2 45 0 0 
cs 0 0 0 0 3 66 1 18 0 0 
Nebraska......-...-- 0 0 0 0 1 17 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire . 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 27 0 0 
New Mexico......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 ll 0 0 
ew York.......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 104 1 4 
noe Carolina. ..... 0 0 1 27 1 11 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 3 140 1 42 
Okishoma Pisin datinds 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 24 0 0 
oS eR eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 18 0 0 
Pennsylvania. ...... 11 27 1 17 5 396 2 69 0 0 
0 0 1 ll 2 29 3 77 0 0 

Texas... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 23 
Virginia. 1] 12 1 22 2 41 0 0 0 0 
Wisconsin 0 0 0 0 2 91 0 0 0 0 


1 This school has a term of 120 days or fewer. 


| 
| | 
| 
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Taste 19.—Three-year private high schools and academies—Distribution of students 
according to length of the school term, 1917-18. 


Term 121 to 140 | Term 141 to 160 | Term 161 to 180 | Term 181 to 200; Term over 200 

days. ‘ days. days. days. days. 

States. 
Schools,| |schools.| |Schools| gett. |Schools| gat |Schools.| 
ak 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

United States... 5 207 20 681 50} 1,452 55] 2,115 16 650 
Alabama... 0 0 1 21 3 115 0 0 0 0 
Arkansas. 0 0 2 27 1 58 0 0 0 0 
California 1] 12 0 0 1 56 4 125 1 10 
lorado. 0 0 1 16 1 10 0 0 0 0 
Delaware. . 0 ae 0 0 1 18 0 0 0 0 
District of Columbia. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 20 
1 18 2 40 1 ll 1 21 1 13 
, OS See 0 0 1 128 0 0 0 0 0 0 
| ea es 0 0 1 37 2 22 4 135 0 0 
Indiana............. 0 0 0 0 1 48 1 40 0 0 
Oe BP 0 0 1 32 4 96 7 174 0 0 
Kentucky........... 0 0 0 0 1 22 1 12 0 0 
Louisiana........... 0 0 1 41 2 50 4 91 1 63 
Maryland........... 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 35 0 0 
Massachusetts... .... 0 0 0 0 2 76 4 191 0 0 
Michigan..........-.- 1] 12 0 0 1 47 1 40 0 0 
Minnesota........--- 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 202 0 0 
0 0 0 0 1 94 3 84 0 0 
Missouri............ 0 0 0 0 1 29 1 24 1 45 
Nebraska........... 0 0. 0 0 1 30 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire. . . . 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 76 0 0 
New Jersey.......--- 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 161 1 10 
New York........... 0 0 0 0 1 13 3 78 1 37 
1 18 4 98 0 0 0 0 3 131 
1) 0 0 0 1 47 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 4 166 7 225 1 170 
0 0 0 0 2 35 0 0 0 0 
11 Mo: Be 0 6 208 5 279 2 85 
0 0 4 199 2 42 1 68 0 0 
0 0 1 24 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 2 39 0 0 1 29 
0 0 0 0 1 10 0 0 1 ll 
0 0 1 18 4 53 0 0 1 26 
0 0 0 0 3 57 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 1 54 0 0 


1 This school has a term of 120 days or fewer. 
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Tasix 20,—Four-year private high schools—Distribution of students according to length 
of the school term, 1917-18. 


Term 121 to 140 | Term 141 to 160 | Term 161 to 180} Term 181 to 200| Term over 200 
days. days. days. days. ys. 
States. 
Stu- Stu- Stu- Stu- Stu- 
Schools.) gents, |Schools.| Gants, |Schools.| gants, gants, |Schools. dents, 
| 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 
United States... 9 774 156 | 10,858 872 | 70,997 500 | 40,690 223 | 19,708 
8 439 18 | 1,109 |. 4 127 3 324 
1 70 2 246 3 62 1 138 
2 39 6 489 2 7 2 96 
3 107 33 | 1,885 27| 1,936 12 485 
1 73 ‘ 517 2 179 0 0 
Connecticut.........)...... 4 202 21) 2,199 8 697 5 545 
Delaware........... 0 0 2 121 1 76 1 105 
Dist. Columbia. . . 6 469 12 863 1 82 5 337 
3 188 8 296 3 106 3 149 
1 20 6 557 28 | 1,997 1 41 8 617 
1 442 0 0 4 573 2 80 1 103 
0 0 2 72 36] 2,451 34] 3,700 8 920 
0 0 1 22 10 571 16 876 6 1,120 
0 0 1 30 47 | 2,179 15 617 4 294 
0 0 0 0 15] 1,267 5 344 2 137 
0 0 2 37 29| 1,306 21| 1,173 7 434 
0 0 5 463 8 409 9 487 6 457 
0 0 1 34 25 | 2,080 5 587 0 0 
0 0 5 223 15 854 10} 1,067 6 333 
0 0 16 1,482 33 | 3,361 19] 1,718 17 1,937 
0 0 1 55 17| 1,613 32] 2,412 4 144 
0 0 2 63 33 | 2,960 9 897 5 802 
0 0 7 449 7 689 6 380 3 169 
0 0 0 0 23) 2,221 13 | 1,108 8 531 
0 0 0 0 0 0 7 624 3 272 
0 0 0 0 14 896 7 305. 1 39 
0 0 0 0 ll 920 7) 1,045 2 604 
0 0 8 510 29 | “1,934 16] 1,391 5 742 
0 0 0 0 1 32 3 99 2 ill 
2 74 24| 1,727 81} 7,498 72) 6,479 18} 1,465 
North Carolina... ... 2 49 11 897 27) 2,411 5 389 8 701 
North Dakota....... 0 0 0 0 2 113 5 302 1 26 
0 0 3 126 30 | 2,191 21} 1,541 7 662 
Oklahoma,.......... 0 0 0 0 “4 561 2 58 4 171 
0 0 1 42 3 117 10 560 
Pennsylvania. ...... 0 0 748 51| 4,900 32] 3,886] 1,388 
Rhode Isiand....... 0 0 1 53 1 171 5 74 3 224 
South Carolina... ... 1 60 5 371 6 462 1 18 4 305 
South Dakota....... | 0 0 0 0 8 597 2 108 0 0 
Tennessee. .......... 0 0 4 192 28 | 2,861 8 758 8 797 
0 0 5 562 36 | 2,838 ll 432 8 451 
0 0 1 107 10| 3,735 2 177 2 138 
0 0 1 32 7 599 1,121 1 19 
1 73 3 232 22) 2,443 218 6 

My 56 0 0 il 720 1 604 0 0 
West Virginia....... 0 0 0 0 8 437 3 265 3 182 
Wisconsin........... 0 0 1 67 20| 2,183 9 742 2 223 
yoming....... Paws 0 0 1 118 2 122 0 0 0 0 


1 This school has a term of 120 days or fewer. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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Tas.e 21.—- Four-year private high schools—Schools, instructors, students, and graduates, 


1917-18, 
Secondary students. Graduates. 
Four- 
Per | Per 
States. ools cent jcent of ‘ 
-| Wom- of |enroll- 
ng. Men. Total.| Boys. | Girls. | Total. |Boys.| Girls. | Total.} total | ment 
en- in 
roll- | fourth 
ment.} year 
1 2 BY 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 i 12 | 18 
United States...) 1,760 |4,969 | 8,042 13,011 |65,321 |77,706 |143,027 |9, 118 {12,138 |21, 256 | 15.6 78.7 
Alabama, .......- 33 51 108 159 775 | 1,224 1,999 86 183 269 | 13.5 71.3 
Arizona.......... 7 18 18 36 230 286 516 35 36 71 | 13.7 87.7 
Arkansas......... 12 23 52 330 . 32 85 | 12.2 88.5 
California........ 75) 147 373 520 | 1,603 | 2,810 | 4,413 | 255 419 674 | 15.3 76.4 
Colorado......... ll ll 76 117 9 98 | 12.7 89.1 
pegnoctions sone 38 | 186 157 2,140 | 1,503 | 3,643 | 362 295 657 | 18.0 77.2 
eS adbeoce 4 15 42 192 110 23 19 42 | 13.9 41.6 
Dist. Cakmbin .. 24 186 250 531} 1,220} 1,751 52 158 210 | 12.0 40.1 
Plorida.........- 17 37 303 436 36 109 | 14.8 66.5 
44 189 275 | 1,172 | 2,060 | 3,232 98 277 375 | 11.6 65.4 
8 49 84 554 644} 1, 63 132 | 11.0 93.6 
80; 191 386 577 | 2,683 | 4,460] 7,143 | 436 642 | 1,078 | 16.5 76.1 
33 114 213 | 1,399] 1,190} 2 238 218 456 | 17.5 96.8 
67 72 255 327 845 | 2,275 | 3,120] 141 538 | 17.2 79.0 
22 51 86 137 604} 1,144] 1,748 94 182 276 | 15.5 69.7 
24] 310| 1,273| 1,677] 2, u2| 26] 358}121| 73.1 
28 79 91 170 940 1,81 97 1 199 | 11.0 65.2 
31 76 93 169 | 1,287} 1,414 | 2,701 | 200 472 | 17.5 77.9 
36} 133 1 316 | 1,210 | 1,267} 2, 170 194 364 | 14.7 70.7 
85} 302 516 818 | 3, 4,867 | 8,498] 657 1, 500 | 17.6 79.5 
54 61 260 321 | 1,434 | 2,790} 4,224] 213 445 658 | 15.6 80.3 
49 | 154 226 380 | 2,017 | 2,705 | 4,722 433 693 | 14.7 86.1 
23 76 93 169 929 758} 1,6874 110 100 210 | 12.4 76.2 . 
44) 124 228 352 | 1,880] 1,980] 3,860 284 529 | 13.7 75.1 
| eel 2 10 28 53 81 341 555 896 53 92 145 | 16.2 96.6 
Nebraska........ 22 34 88 122 7 873 | 1,240 56 47 16.4 82.3 
New Hampshire. . 20} 123 62 185 | 1,816 753 | 2,569] 327 130 457 | 17.8 65.3 
New Jersey...... 58 | 269 246 515 | 2,947 | 1,630} 4,577] 465 351 816 | 17.8 V7.1 
New Mexico... ... 6 ll 28 147 242 12 M.l 87.2 
New York....... 197 1,107 | 1,700 | 8,111 | 9,132 } 17,243 [1,015 | 1,279 | 2,204 / 13.3] 66.3 
North Carolina... 53 | 136 169 2,073 | 2,374) 4,447 | 243 424 667 | 15.0 771 
North Dakota.... 8 13 36 49 13 309 15 36 51 | 11.6 89.4 
61 77 373 450 | 1,210 | 3,310} 4,520) 172 714 | 16.8 93.9 
Oklahoma... ..... 20 29 59 88 261 529 790 52 82 | 10.4 52.9 
hess om dalsces 15 35 86 121 569 796 24 85 109 | 13.7 80.7 
Pennsylvania....| 110 | 443 625 | 1,068 | 5,530 | 5,392 | 10,922) 850 | 1,168 | 2,018 | 18.5 76.1 
Rhode. Island.... 10 42 52 432] 1,162 87 75 1 1 50.4 
South Carolina... 17 52 39 91 749 467 | 1,216 73 125 | 10.3 57.2 
South Dakota. ... 10 32 42 74 471 705 39 101 | 14.3 | 100.0 
Tennessee........ 48} 164 104 268 | 2,921 | 1,687] 4,608 215 605 | 13.1 61.2 
=e eee 60] 169 194 2,057 | 2,226 | 4,283 315 504 | 13.9 79.7 
cb 15] 122 216 | 1,601 | 2,556 | 4,157] 216 363 | 8.7 62.7 
Vermont......... 16 31 80 lll 1,019} 1,771) 11L 226 337 | 19.0 93.9 
47) 161 162 3 2,541 | 1,389} 3,930] 316 169 485 | 11.5 56.5 
Washington. 110 166 412 968 | 1,380 49 7 166 | 12.0 (4.2 
West Virginia. . . 4 32 75 107 389 495 884 76 77 153 | 17.3 86.0 
Wisconsin........ 82) 118 1533 271 | 1,652 | 1, 3,215 270 496 | 15.4 71 
‘Wyoming........ 3 13 19 94 146 240 9 17 26 | 10.8 44.1 


| 
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TasLe 22.—Four-year 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1916—1918, 


ivate high schools—Distribution of enrollment by years, and 
of graduates going to college, etc., 1917-18. 


ua 
class 1917, who 
Third year. went to college, 
1917-1 
States. 
3 
n a a 
1 3 6 8 10 
32.4 26.6 |29,804 | 20.8 20.2 | 8,378 39.4 
34.5 24.6 441 | 22.1 18.8 97 36.1 
37.4 26.9 103 | 20.0 15.7 8 11.3 
44.2 22.4 136 | 19.6 13.8 ll 12.9 
32.2 27.2} 910) 20.6 20.0] 345 51.2 
39.1 27.7 145 | 18.9 14.3 31 31.6 
28.9 25.2] 820] 22.5 23.4 312 47.5 
25.8 20.5 61} 20.2 33.5 40 95.3 
24.8 22.0 408 | 23.3 29.9 90 42.8 
35.4- 23.7 138 | 18.7 22.2 21 19.3 
32.8 28.0} 694) 21.5 17.7 133 35.5 
43.6 25.4 230 | 19.2 1L.8 37 28.0 
35.2 26.0} 1,351} 18.9 19.9] 633 58.7 
30.2 27.2 24.4 18.2 185 40.6 | ° 
35.0 24.7 578 | 18.5 21.8 147 27.3 
29.8 23.9 308 | 15.9 20.4 59 21.4 
38.1 25.3 591 | 20.0 16.6 120 33.5 
33.3 26.4 425 | 23.4 16.9 97 48.8 
29.7 25.0 618 | 22.9 22.4 140 29.7 
Maryland.......... 29.0 29.5 513 | 20.7 20.8 179 49.2 
Massachusetts... .. 30.1 | 25.6 | 1,876} 22.1 22.2) 627 41.8 
Michigan. 34.5 | 25.1} 888] 21.0 19.4 | 209 31.8 
Minnesota. ........ 1,4.5| 31.7 30.6 978 | 20.7 17.0 168 24.3 
35.4 | 26.4 368 | 21.8 16.4 90 42.9 
Missouri. .......... 34.3 26.6 805 | 20.8 18.3 186 35.2 
Montana.......... 39.7 25.4 162} 18.1 16.8 64 44.1 
Nebraska.......... 36.3 22.8 260 | 21.0 19.9 34 16.8 
ew Hampshire. 22.3 26.0} 628) 24.4 27.3 216 47.3 
New Jersey........ 27.3 26.1 | 1,078 | 23.5 23.1 375 46.0 
New Mexico. ...... 35.6 31.0 42| 17.3 16.1 10 29.4 
New York......... 34.0 25.9 | 3,451 | 20.0 20.1 35.2 
North Carolina.~..| 1 32.1 27.5 932 | 20.9 19.5 219 32.8 
North Dakota... .. 45.6 25.0 73) 16.5 12.9 17 33.3 
36.4 26.5 917 | 20.3 16.8 239 33.5 
Oklahoma. ........ 37.8 25.2 137 | 17.4 19.6 24 29.3 
34.9 27.6 163 20.5 17.0 54 49.5 
Pennsylvania...... 29.4 25.9 | 2,233 | 20.4 24.3 786 39.0 
Rhode Island...... 29.6 25.4 250} 21.5 23.5 80 49.4 
South Carolina. 30.9 30.0} 257] 21.1 18.0 90 72.0 
South Dakota. . 41.0 27.3 122} 17.3 14.4 20 19.8 
Tennessee. . . 33.0 24.5 | 1,002} 21.8 20.7) 361 59.7 
32.9 28.5 907 | 21.2 17.4 270 45.4 
30.3 38.3 727 | 17.5 13.9 73 20.1 
Vermont. ......... 30.2 28.1 379 | 21.4 20.3 69 20.5 
irginia........... 29.1 26.2 898} 22.9 21.8} 291 60.1 
Washington. ...... 34.9 25.5 |) 287] 20.8 18.8 60 36.1 
West Virginia. .... 27.5 29.4 203 | 22.9 20.2| \\54 35.3 
Wisconsin. ........ 32.4 26.3| 630] 19.6 21.7 191 38.6 
Wyoming......... 28.3 27.1 48] 20.0 24.6 10' 38.5 


17, who 
schools 


than colleges or univer- 


sities. 


raduates, class 19 
went to other 


| G 


| 
numoer 
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12 
3,647 
33 
8 
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174 
33 
112 
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112 
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TABLE 23.—Private high schools and academies—Property, equipment, and expenditures 
for permanent improvements, 1917-18. 


Bxpenditures 
Scientific ap- | Total money 
Grounds an buildings 
Libraries. paratus value of ’ 
buildings. furniture, ete. | endowment, | #94 perma- 
nent im- 
States, provements. 
ae > ne ae Q jon, < 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 iB) 
United States. ..|1, 742 |3,695,742 |1,680 |$176,897,467 |1,638 |$15,568,693 |336 |$34, 179, 242 ‘788 $5, 052, 289 
Alabama......... ---| 30 002 38 | 1,692,273 37 148,295 | 4 191,651 | 15 28, 846 
‘Arizona........ 6,500); 5| 17 0 1 1,000 
Arkansas............ 12] 22,854 15 886,000 14 29,300} 3 60,500 | 10 46,651 
California... 69.| 108,276 | 62] 3,948,628| 59| 358,556] 1 5,000 | 30] 65,715 
11] 30,430} 10] 1,598,500} 10] 33,750] 1] 1,250,000| 3 5, 550 
Connecticut......... 36} 80,812 41] 5,671,064 33 500,761 | 10} 2,224,500 | 14 88, 437 
ee ee 6 6, 300 5 400, 000 12,000 | 2 115,000 | 2 \ 
Dist. Columbia......| 19 | 43,375 17 | 2,695, 241 18 125,379 | 0 0; 8 89,125 
Florida. ............ 13} 19,450 18] 1,469,375 17 90,870 | 2 10,803 | 8 15, 179 
Georgia............. 55, 805 56 | 2,431,643 49 177,429) 8 206,342 | 24 118, 812 
12] 15,959] 9] 732,050] 8] 46,411] 1 2, 7] 129,061 
Illinois.............. 78 | 206, 204 70 | 7,083, 194 72 534,606 | 10} 1,097,445 | 28 89,329 
Indiana..........-.. 48| 75,843] 24] 3,664,993| 27] 383,953] 6| 476,000] 11] 202,425 
71 | 90,258 60 | 3,048,950 70 251,080} 5 256,668 | 23 33, 241 
Kansas............-- 22] 51,489] 21] 1,511,680! 23] 129,725| 4] 162,650] 11] 28,475 
58} 3,935,167| 56| 71,900] 10] 793,476 | 25] 76,576 
28) 3,564,465 28 | 3,564, 465 | 28 55,455 | 13 39,052 
28} 1,755,475 29 135, 829 | 24 458,817 | 11 
35 | 8,399,534] 17| 192072] 7] 2,143,589] 12] 216, 182 
75 | 16,511,070 | - 73 | 1,206,147 | 24| 6,423, 217 263; 152 
40 | 2,802,319/ 42] 115,295] 2 55,000} 19 | 520,023 
Minnesota........... 47 | 98,654 50 | 6,248,178 49 78,629} 9 649, 956 | 31 232,773 
Mississippi... 24 | 39,766) 24] '501,118| 25} 425048] 5|  243,148/-18] 45,082 
Missouri... 46 | 161,746 | 42] 5,136,100; 47] 253,639] 8|  234,800| 23] 322,040 
Montana............ 25, 9 875,000} 10 ), 565 | 2 96,000 | 5 96, 370 
Nebraska. .......... 23| 32,345] 1,449,750/ 23| 16,230] 5] 133,105] 14| 15, 544 
New Hampshire. . 69,633 | 23] 3,616,625| 21| 178,655| 18] 3,365,640} 7| 27,073 
New Jersey......... 54] 90,024] 46] 3,896,244] 329,113] 9| 166,718] 11| 95,427 
New Mexico. . .. 6 7,533 5 269, 500 5 25,895 | 0 0; 3 3,300 
New York.......... 199 | 544;585 | 189 | 29,477,380 | 194 | 2,566,399 | 28| 4,784,118 | 759,701 
North Carolina...... 52| 121,544] 60| 2,838,278] 54] 209,726] 7| 142,108] 40| 96,596 
North Dakota....... 9 8,990 7 326, 489 8 65,978} 2 45,500 | 6 17,210 
63 | 138,111] 51] 5,428,842] 56| 364,063/ 6| 623,000] 24| 164/414 
Oklahoma. ......... 28,311 19 | 1,301,000 19 15,691 | 4 222,200 11 44,000 
13 | 35,856 14 631, 000 14 $4,350} 1 65,000 | 3 4, 300 
Pennsylvania....... 105 | 269,127 | 104] 17,216,492} 98] 1,350,063 | 4,357,541} 48| 373,654 
Rhodé Island....... 9| 25,428] 8| 13649,763| 26,525| 1| '250;000| 16,423 
South Carolina...... 22| 26,295] 25] 1,375,700; 19] 106,800) 329,300} 9| 51,574 
South Dakota....... 10| 15,817| 9| ‘807, 74,752| 2) 153,000} 5| 31,400 
54| 3,166,679} 46] 150,008] 6| 169,787 | 20} 65,883 
58| 5,212,998] 60] 355,128] 8| 599,500} 13] 84,504 
15 491, 14 256, 206 | 0 54,926) 8 22, 851 
15 842, 14 74, 850 | 13 812,044) 5 1,440 
47 | 3,356,028) 44] 316,935] 7| 125,650] 19| 119,675 
24| 2049,400| 22] 74,378] 6 62,400] 16 | 101, 844 
10| 734,866 8| 62,800/ 4 79,910] 4 7,100 
31 | 3,922,658 34 321,144] 8 410,778 | 21 133, 402 
58, 000 2 2,500; 1 1b, 30, 000 
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From public From all 
appropriations. | mer educat and 
States. 
Schools’ Schools Schools 
report-| Amount. |report-- Amount. report-| Amount. 
ing. ing. . 
1 2 3 4 5 8 | 9 
United States....; 168 | $441,463 | 1,393 313,662,413 | 1 977 372 
Alsbame .3i.......% 1 600 36 126, 008 4 22 114,209 
0 0 5 9,410 5 | 20,205 
OO Peers 4 8, 080 4 20, 776 1 9 39, 556 
2 13, 000 55 497,401 4 28 89, 353 
0 0 8 60, 411 1 3| 22,789 
Connecticut ......... 3 12,700 36 552, 220 ML 15 97,316 
Delaware...........- 0 0 5 59, 836 1 4] 13,150 
Dist. of Columbia...) 18| 222,802 1 7| 45,402 
da 2 510 17 55,317 2 10| 62,342 
7 9, 253 49 | 225,904 8 34 | 153,493 
2 16, 500 10 34, 354 2 8 59, 700 
0 0 69 490, 428 13 39 | 200,161 
0 0 28 | 495,592 5 12| 89,415 
1 650 49 109, 913 42 | 125,068 
0 0 24 93, 460 7 8/ 62)136 
2 1,778 51 193, 513 10 30 | 165,546 
1 100 27 | 106, 663 6 14| 52,859 
23 | 44,063 28 94, 621 18| 46,426 
2 12, 500 30 | 460, 499 5 13 | 114,725 
6 292 69 | 1,286, 908 36 | 472,152 
1 1,000 32 245, 562 4 30 | 138,252 392, 255 
1 1,000 44 491, 590 12 31 | 324,204 880, 802 
5 5, 369 24 61, 407 5 16 | 127,772 207, 033 
0 0 40 |. 398,491 7 26 | 172,837 585, 534 
Montana............- 0 0 7 14, 638 1 4 15, 615 34, 753 
Nebraska.........--- 0 0 20 68, 591 5 13 | 92,091 165, 595 
New Ha: 2 4,075 19 | 264,424 18 11 | 48,857 464, 832 
New Jersey .......... 0 0 44} 601,320 7 17| 66,298 686, 395 
New Mexico......... 0 0 3 7, 425 1 1 4,000 12, 925 
New York........... 55 | 226,529 60 | 2,783, 292 34 121 | 840,882 4,203,998 
10 9, 236 60-| 171,420 8 44 | 321,733 524, 440 
0 0 8 16, 258 2 15, 859 63, 001 
1 2, 500 38 421, 028 6 31 | 196, 266 636, 144 
0 0 17 44, 836 4 ll 41, 400 98, 626 
0 0 13 47, 965 2 5 6, 150 58, 065 
1 9, 000 79 | 1,226,015 23 | 243,590 62 | 999,736 | 2,478,341 
0 0 8 114, 628 1 15, 000 4 62,614 192, 242 
7 3,380| 21 67, 658 5] 11,692 16 | 92,401 
0 0 ll 52, 708 2 8,982 8| 50,808 
16 | 20,286 50| 276,598 7 4,100} 162,425 
4 5, 005 42 256, 565 10 41,131 37 | 153,357 
1 14, 000 4 100, 684 4 12, 552 14 | 257,497 
4 3, 452 4 68, 160 12 36, 883 13 49, 338 
3 7, 505 49 | 327,600 6 16, 950 26 149, 221 
0 0 20 93, 521 8| 30,008 59,111 
0 0 9 49, 201 1 672 3| 15,840 
1 1,500 27! 190,332 7| 26,872 24! 85,115 
0 9 2 4,370 0 0 2' 6,600 
} 


1 For the total number of schools reporting income see Table 25, column 4. 
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TasiE 25,—Private high schools and academies—Benefactions, per capita income, and 
tuition, 1917-18. 


Benefactions Income from 
received during | on per and totalestimated| tuition and other 
the year. . educational fees. 
In- 
States. Schools! second- come | Estimated In- 
Ing ary per income come 
_|_ stu- | wor ora sec- 
Teport-| Amount. | Work- \aentsin| income | ond- | private | Amount. 
ing 
ine these | reported. | ary high stu- 
come hool: = schools t. 
ent. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
United States....| 186 |$1,748,258| 1,761 |126,720 |$22,652,020} $179 |$34,025,276 |$13,662,413| $108 
3| 2,479| 38| 2,130] 248,800] 117| 268,398/ 126,008 59 
0 0 5| °468| 29,705] 63| 32,508 9, 410 20 
2| 50,400} 14| 722 96| 74,976] 20,776 29 
41 
? ? 
2 18| 2,016] 268,674] 133] 359,898]  222' 302 ill 
1] 4,000} 12] 1,380] 114,754] 83] 117,196] 34,354 25 
3| 9,206] 78| 5,295 | 138 | 1,043,280} 490, 428 98 
3] 145,000| 1,954] 167,908] 86] 168,¢ 93, 460 48 
4 
16| 51,397 88} 9,192 | 2,083; 227 | 2,416,415 | 1,286, 908 140 
2| 5,654] 53] 3,316] 302,255] 118| 512,002] 245,562 
5| 40,127] 48] 5,015] 880,802] 176 | 491, 590 98 
2| 23332] 254) 1,741] 2077033] 119] 2217935] 617.407 35 
4, 
3] 18,000] 47] 3,359] 686,395 495, 144 1, 320 179 
0 0 5| 1100} 12925] 12 3,036 7, 425 7 
24 | 151,684] 192] 6,004! 4,203/908 | 690 |12, 418, 620 | 2, 783; 202 457 
6| 44,452] 64] 4,765| 524,440] 110} 555,610} 171, 420 35 
1 800 8} '352] 179| 87,352 958 46 
6| 28,200} 54] 3,968) 636:144| 160} 8512300] 421,028 106 
6| 13,697] 53] 4,685 99 | 488)169| 276, 508 59 
1 "180| 14] 1,666] 157,833] 95] 168,245] 68,160 41 
6| 47,213] 50] 33833] 501,276) 131 600 
7| 2777 23} 1,207] 182,640) 151 | 216,987| 93,521 
1} 1,012 9| 65,713} 117] 103,428] 49,201 8? 
4, 4, 
1 more or less vitiated by the fact that ils, in schools havi are 
considered in income for all schoo There 


is: = better basis, however, for 


the capita income, nor in estima’ 
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TABLE 26.—Statistics of private high schools for the Negro race, 1917-18. 


Enrollment by courses of study. 
= 2 a 
3 
& a ls - 
1 2 B14 6 7 9 10} 11 122 18 4 | 
United States...| 133 |322 |458 |3, 048 |5,984 |1,189 | 850 |5,755 |644 |1,190 |1, 787 |1, 542 |2, 724 |1, 363 
Alabama..........-- 11 | 25} 28 253) 392 85 | 120| 408, 5} 174 24) 211 57 
Arkansas............ 6] 13} 8) 146] 178 55 68 291) 11 0 40 24 22 29 
Dist. of Columbia 1; 0; 3 0 25 0 0 25 | 13 0 0 6 17 3 
Florida............. 5) 17) 14| 186] 47] 52/ 183 73| 24] 88| 96 
Georgia. ............ 22| 34| 87| 211| 838] 230] 111 | 966/38] 143] 128] 209| 497| 104 
Kentucky........... 3; 8) 6 38 38 18 1 65 | 10 20 3 5 35 ll 
12 | 20 | 29| 287} 623 70 44 642/204; 104; 122 77| 243; 168 
Mississippi.......... 9/38/55) 184) 431 87 50 | 468 80 129} 280) 113 
3; 4 21 44 7 0 23 | 14 0 5 0 37 0 
North Carolina...... 22| 46/76) 466] 202| 709] 60| 289] 289] 382] 505) 254 
13 | 39/38) 475| 601] 88| 415] 63] 112] 447] 116] 119 
6 | 23 | 28| 246) 389 73 | 144) 415) 35 73} 112 20 0 
401) 699] 137 2) 604) 72| 103| 237) 126) 172 
13 | 25| 44| 189| 592] 90] 80| 451 | 12 0| 214] 52] 133 
TABLE 27.—Statistics of private high schools for the Negro race, 1917-18. 
students, 
n four-year 
schools for the i Receipts. 
Negrorace. | buildings, 
. bai on 
Ei ‘| scientific | Fr From | From 
a) neome 
year. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 8 9 10 ll 12 
122, 765 |$6,036,849 |129 |$26, 825 |$154,088 |$50, 703 |$768, 149 |$999, 765 
700 | 417,350} 11 0} 10,398; 1,002) 63,44 74, 847 
3,102 | 145,350; 5,080 006 650 | 24,517 | 37,253 
5,000 67,003 | 1 0 3,000 470 | 15,619] 19,089 
4,350 | 469,050| 5| 5,096] 300 | 50,221 
16,120 | 134,868 | 21 | 4,285 | 27,968 | 4,391 | 116,812 | 153,456 
325 91,700 | 2 0 158 150 2,650 2,958 
7,932 | 460,750 | 11 10,110] 5,200} 44,059 469 
16,665 | 798,181 | 2,049] 11,001 | 8,885 | 113,185 | 135,210 
3,000| 76, 1 1,721 0} 5,520) 7, 
15,373 | 790,199 | 21 | 3,816) 13,705} 5,360 | 99,245 | 122,126 
5,774 | 703,500| 3,380] 16,403| 7,792] 83,781 | 111,356 
8,700 | 255,660] 6| 18,445] 1,200] 19,101| 39,046 
15,800} 972,700} 9| 1,400] 16,304] 9,803] 54,344| 81,851 
14,924 | 654,088 | 13 | 5,905| 12,683 | 5,500] 81,554 | 105, 642 
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TaBLe 28.—Statistics of private high schools and academies which enroll 100 or more pupils—Continued. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PRIVATE COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS SCHOOLS, 1917-18. 


ConTENTS.—Biennial statistics—Schools included—Classification of schools—Graduates—Number of 
schools reporting—Size of schools—Enrollment—The moving average of index numbers—A verage 
attendance in day and night schools—Enrollment by course of study—Instructors—A verage number 
of students per instructor—Length of daily session—Tuition fees—Shorthand systems taught. 


BIENNIAL STATISTICS. 


Throughout the following report it will be observed that no his- 
torical statistics are given for the school year 1916-17. After the 
statistical report for the scholastic year 1915-16 had been compiled 
the Bureau of Education adopted the plan of collecting statistical 
reports biennially instead of annually as had been done the preceding 
years. The changes in the totals of corresponding items for consecu- 
tive years are very slight, and for most purposes biennial statistics 


will suffice. 
SCHOOLS INCLUDED. 


In corresponding preceding reports certain statistics of commercial 
departments of public high schools have been included in the chapter 
on private commercial and business schools. This year this chapter 
will be published before the high-school reports will have been 
tabulated. A report on the larger commercial departments in 
public and private high schools will appear in the chapter on ‘“ High 
Schools”’ in the Biennial Survey. Statistics on commercial depart- 
ments in colleges and universities will be found in the chapter on 
“Colleges, universities, and professional schools” of the Biennial 
Survey. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS. 

This chapter contains statistics of two types of schools hitherto 
tabulated together in alphabetical order: First, the purely private 
commercial and business schools not connected or affiliated with any 
religious organization and, second, the Y. M. C. A. commercial 
departments and schools conducted by religious organizations. In 
the following pages the two types will be referred to for convenience 
as nondenominational and denominational schools, although it is 
well understood that the Y. M. C. A. schools are not ‘‘ denomina- 
tional’ in the usual sense. The statistics of these two types of 
schools are so unlike that it is thought advisable to separate them 
and to make summary tables for each group. The historical graphs 
and the graphs on shorthand systems taught, as used herein, embrace 

both types of schools, while the graphs showing ‘‘students per 
387 
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instructor,” and “hours per day,” and showing tuition rates include 
only nondenominational commercial schools. This classification, 
therefore, separates the schools which are conducted on a purely 
commercial basis from those having a religious or denominational 
trend and warrants certain deductions concerning the former which 
would be more or less vitiated if the latter had not been placed in a 
separate tabulation. 
GRADUATES, 

So unsatisfactory have been the returns designating the number of 
graduates that this inquiry was omitted from the statistical schedule 
for 1917-18. A large number of commercial school students leave 
school before they have finished the prescribed course or just as soon 
as they can qualify for a position. In many schools students are 
permitted to leave at any time and no regular graduation exercises 
are held. Consequently, it is difficult for commercial schools to keep 
accurate records on the number of graduates. Further, graduation 
from a 3-months’ course is not equivalent to graduation from a 
12-months’ course, and the total number of graduates is without 
special significance. 
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Fia. 1.—Number of private commercial and business schools reporting, 1900-1918. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING. 


This year a slight decrease is shown in the number of private com- 
mercial and business schools reporting. In 1916, reports were re- 
ceived from 912 schools, while in 1918 only 890 schools submitted 
reports which could be used. This decrease may be due to the dis- 
continuation of a number of smaller schools on account of war con- 
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ditions, but many schools this year either refused to report or sub- 
mitted an inconsistent repcrt which could not be included in the 
detailed tabulations. The Bureau of Education maintains a mailing 
list of private commercial and business schools which contains 1,329 
schools, as indicated in columns 2 and 11 of Table 7. This list has 
been revised annually, and probably includes a large percentage of 
such schools in the United States. It can be seen, therefore, that 
this chapter is not a complete presentation of private commercial 
school statistics, but it is representative in that it contains 67 per 
cent of all schools listed. 


TABLE 1.—Summary of statistics of all private commercial and business schools reporting, 


. 1900 to 1918. 
Schools and students. 1900 | 1901 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 
Schools 373| 407 520] 516} 499) 445] 558 
Instructors: 
1,413} 1,596) 1,996) 1,979) 1,898) 2,016; 1, 1, 720) 1,979 
838} 1,092) 1,132) 1,124) 1, 1,1 1, 136] 1, 386 
2,112] 2,434) 3,088} 3,111 3,022] 3,276] 2,988) 2,856] 3, 365 
Totaly poatente, day and night schools: 
58, 396} 68, 519) 81,344) 79,175 80, 84, 621) 74, 366) 75, 82, 921 
33, 153} 41, 512) 55, 903) 58, 804) 57,767) 61, 465) 55,719) 61,775) 72, 042 
91, 549)110, 031/137, 247/137, 979/138, 363/146, 086/130, 085)137, 364/154, 963 
Total students in day schools......... 70, 978} 81, 694/109, 107/106, 989/105, 967|113, 255/100, 995) 96, 100)124, 730 
Total students in t schools........ 16, 094) 20, 470! 27, 597] 30,994) 32,120) 34, 205) 33, 404) 32, 643) 39, 031 
Average attendance, day schools......|.......].-....- 155, 162}! 61,577]! 58,339) 46, 534) 40, 988} 39, 687) 51,317 
Average attendance, night schools. 15, 676) 13, 180) 14, 524] 16,840 
Total mpeg in commercial or book- 
COpiNg 50, 382| 68, 280] 72, 953] 68, 980] 67, 654) 72, 804] 71,488] 57,271] 62,075 
Total in stenographic or 
amanuensis course, 34, 505} 39,070) 58,734] 62,748) 61,923) 65,370) 64, 857) 53,991) 58,479 
Total students in combined Course. 19,217 
Total students in telegraphy course. 
1,319} 1,974) 4,227) 2,577) 2,934) 3,923)....... 3, 3,724 
Per cent of attendance, day school. ...|.......|.......].....--|.---2e-[eeeeeee 41 41 
Per cent of attendance, night 45) 40) 42 
Schools and students. 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1918 
Schools reporting 574 S41 600, 519) 618) 704 843 912) 890 
Instructors 
1,923} 1,736} 1,926) 1,758; 1,878) 2,019) 2,396) 2,604) 2,310 
1,377 1,200} 1,379) 1,262) 1,505) 1,731) 1,913) 1,987) 2,930 
3,300] 2,936} 3,305) 3,020] 3,383} 3,750] 4,309] 4,591) 5,240 
day and night schools: 
78,652) 72,887) 82,775) 72,258, 82,775) 85, 432) 94,870) 99, 134) 96, 449 
67, 636] 61, 891) 72, 460} 65, 532) 77,782) 82, 631) 88, 416 983, 254 193, 130 
146, 288) 134, 778|155, 244/137, 790 160, 557/168, 063/183, 286. 192, 388 289, 579 
Total students in day schools......... 112, 522/100, 746|115, 565|102, 407)117, 881/119, 572/130, 431/128, 736 182, 614 
.--| 34, 160 34, 032 39, 679) 35, 383) 42, 676) 48, 491) 52, 855) 63, 652 106, 965 
.-.| 49, 186} 44, 290) 52, 008} 43, 451) 52, 697) 56, 396) 60, 894) 56, 992) 79, 675 
A nig 14, 550} 14, 593) 16, 343) 15, 714) 18, 274) 20, 579) 22, 670) 26, 530) 43, 013 
Total commercial or bobk-— 
keeping 55, 482) 47,703) 51,022) 43,295) 49,643) 56,894) 60,801) 61,315) 69,520 
Total in stenographic or 
amanuensis course, 49,441) 44, 868) 52, 405) 48, 069) 55,649) 63, 915| 72,362) 70, 554/152, 402 
Total students in combined course. ...| 20, 590) 17, 22, 768) 22,613] 27,051) 31,443) 38, 201) 40, 486) 48, 481 { 
Total students in telegraphy course” 
3,413) 2, 2,713) 2,134) 2,047) 3,648) 3,050) 3,341) 4,915 q 
Per cent of attendance, day school. . 44 43 45) 42 47 45 44 43 
Per cent of attendance, night t school. . 41 43 41 * 42 


1 Includes attendance in night schools. 
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The-increase in the number of commercial schools reporting each 
year since 1900 is shown in Table 1 and in figure 1. <A decided in- 
crease is shown since 1912. Previous to this date a certain irregu- 
larity in the curve exists, an abrupt rise being evident in 1901 and 
1902 and a falling off in 1906 and 1907. Presumably in the past 
few years a more thorough method has been used in procuring reports 
than was used in the years immediately preceding, or possibly there 
has been a growing interest on the part of private commercial schools 
in submitting reports. The general rise in the curve can not be 
attributed wholly to these two factors, but chiefly to the rapid 
multiplication of schools of this type throughout the country. 


ERE EEE 


Fig. 2.—Distribution of 890 private commercial schools, according to enrollment, 1917-18. 
SIZE OF SCHOOLS. 


By reference to figure 2 it will be noted that many schools are very 
small, 248 having an enrollment of less than 100 for the year, and 
227 having an enrollment of from 100 to 199, inclusive. Only three 
schools have an enrollment exceeding 2,500. The median enroll- 
ment of the 890 schools falls between 186 and 187. This means 
that 445 schools have an enrollment of 187 or over and 445 schools 
have an enrollment of 186 or less. The median, therefore, falls in 
-the second bar in figure 2 in the group having an enrollment of be- 
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tween 100 and 199, inclusive. If the enrollment in all schools is 
arranged in order of magnitude, and the array is divided into four 
nearly equal groups of 222, 223, 222, and 223 schools, respectively, 
it is found that the first group contains schools having an enroll- 
ment of 90 students or fewer; the second an enrollment of from 90 to 
186; the third an enrollment of between 187 and 400; and the highest 
group, an enrollment of 400 and over. In other words, half the 
commercial schools have an enrollment of between 90 and 400, inclu- 
sive. The average enrollment is 325 students. 


° 10 20 30 pr 50 60 70 80 9 100 
PER CENT OP SCHOOLS. 
CURVE OF ACTUAL DISTRIBUTION. — — — LIME OF RQUAL DISTRIBUTION. 


Fig. 3.—Distribution of students in private commercial schools, 1917-18. 


The curve in figure 3 enables the reader to determine readily the 
percentage of students in any desired percentage of schools, or vice 
versa. Reading from the vertical scale, one will observe that 60 
per cent of the students are enrolled in about 22 per cent of the schools, 
and 90 per cent of the students in about 59 per cent of the schools. 
Reading from the base line, one may see that 50 per cent of the 
schools enroll 85.5 per cent of the students, and 30 per cent of the 
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schools enroll .70.4 per cent of the students. If the enrollment were 
equally distributed in all schools, the curve would follow the “‘line 
of equal distribution” in such a way that 50 per cent of the schools 
would enroll 50 per cent of the students, and 70 per cent of the 
students would be enrolled in 70 per cent of the schools. The ‘“‘bow- 
ing’”’ of the curve away from the line of equal distribution indicates 
the degree of inequality in the distribution, or, in technical terms, 
the dispersion in the distribution. The further the curve recedes 
from the line of equal distribution the greater the dispersion. The 
nearer the curve comes to the vertical and horizontal axes of the 
graph, the nearer the maximum dispersion is: reached. For a large 
group of measures the two axes represent for all practical purposes 
the greatest inequality possible between the largest and the smallest 
schools. 


TABLE 2.—Derivation of data, used in figure 3, showing the distribution of students in all 
private commercial and business schools reporting in 1917-18. 


Schools, Students. 
Percentage Number Percentage 
in this 4 in this 4 in 
roups, ercentage | group an group an group a 
Number | in group in all Number inall Percentage inall 
in group. (approx preceding | in group. in group. 
groups— groups— groups— 
u- u- accumu- 
lated. lated. lated. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
44 5 5 607 77,607 26.8 26.8 
45 5 10 39, 976 117, 583 13.8 40.6 
44 5 15 7» 895 145, 478 9.6 50.2 
45 5 20 23,085 | - 168,563 8.0 58.2 
44 5 25 18, 948 187, 511 6.5 64.7 
45 5 30 16, 504 204, 0 5.7 70.4 
44 5 35 13, 411 217, 426 4.6 75.0 
45 5 40 11, 760 229, 186 4.1 79.1 
44 5 45 9,7 238, 9: 3.4 82.5 
45 5 50 8,817 247, 767 3.0 85.5 
44 5 55 7,717 255, 484 2.7 88.2 
45 5 60 6,999 262, 483 2.4 90.6 
44 5 65 6, 034 268, 517 2.1 92.7 
45 5 70 5,347 273, 864 1.8 94.5 
44 5 75 4,305 278, 169 1.5 96.0 
45 5 80 3,692 281, 861 1.3 97.3 
44 5 85 2, 936 284, 7 1.0 98.3 
45 5 |: 90 2,328 287, 125 8 99.1 
44 5 95 1,583 288, 708 6 99.7 
45 5 100 871 289,579 3 100.0 


1 The grou groups are arranged in order of magnitude, i. e., group 1 includes the 44 largest schools; group 2, 
the 45 next largest, etc. 

Table 2 shows the method ascertaining the location of the curve 
just described. The 890 schools were divided into 20 groups, com- 
posed alternately of 44 and 45 schools, the total not admitting of an 
equal division. Group 1 includes the 44 largest schools, group 2 the 
45 next largest schools, ete. Approximately 5 per cent of the schools 
are in each group. The number and percentage of students in each 
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group of schools are determined as shown in columns 5 and 7, and 
the corresponding accumulated totals in columns 6 and 8. The 
curve is then located at the points on each 5 per cent line indicated 
by the percentage of students enrolled in each group. 
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Fia. 4.—Total number of students in private commercial schools, 1900-1918. 
ENROLLMENT. 


By reference to figure 4 of Table 1 it will be observed that a decided 
increase in enrollment has taken place since 1916. This increase of 
97,191 students, or over 50 per cent, has not been due to an increase 
in the number of schools reporting, since it has been shown above 
that there was an actual decrease of 22 schools reporting. Assuming 
that there are 1,329 private commercial schools in the United States, 
one can readily see that the 912 schools reporting in 1916 and the 
890 reporting in 1918 constitute fair samples of the total number. 
It is unlikely, also, that larger schools reported in 1918 than did in 
1916. The increase of 50 per cent in enrollment within the past two 
years has undoubtedly been due to war demands. The call for 
clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, and telegraph operators has 
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caused many students to enter private commercial schools where the 
necessary training could be secured in the shortest time. 

This conclusion is further warranted by the fact that the large 
increment in enrollment is due wholly to the increase in the number 
of women students. It will be noted that there has been a decrease 
of 2,685, or 27 per cent, in the number of men students enrolled and 
an increase of 99,876, or 107 per cent, in the number of women 
students enrolled. In other words, the enrollment of women students 
has more than doubled within the past two years. From the graph 
it will be observed that there has been a more rapid increase since 
1900 in the number of women than in the number of men. The rate 
of increase, while gradual, does not become pronounced until 1918. 
The figures warrant, therefore, the further conclusion that an increas- 
ingly larger number of women than men are attending private com- 
mercial schools. The demand for stenographers, the large percentage 
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Fia. 5.—Students and average attendance in day and night courses in private commercial schools, 1900-1918, 


of whom are women, may account for the rapid rise in the curve 
representing the enrollment of women. Eliminating from considera- 
tion the abnormal statistics for 1918, it is found that from 1900 to 
1916 the number of women enrolled shows an increase of 60,101, or 
181 per cent, while the number of men enrolled shows an increase of 
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only 40,738, or 70 per cent. All this indicates a shifting in the 
personnel of the student body. The slight irregularities in the curves 
are undoubtedly due to the fact that the Bureau of Education must 
depend entirely upon the good will of the presidents of commercial 
schools to submit a report, and consequently at no time do the statis- 
tics present the whole situation. 


ENROLLMENT IN DAY AND IN NIGHT COURSES. 


This year 716 private commercial schools reported night courses. 
This means that over 80 per cent of such schools maintained night 
courses. It is of interest to note the very rapid rise in enrollment 
in night courses as depicted in figure 5. The increase has been very 
pronounced since 1912, and especially so within the past two years. 
In the day courses there has been a corresponding increase for the 
same periods, but the rate of increase has not been so great. This 
fact can not be readily determined from the graph, but is very 
apparent in figure 6, in which the enrollment for each year has been 
reduced to index numbers. 


TasLe 3.— Method of computing the index numbers and the moving averages used in 


Sigure 6. 
Index numbers! Total indices for | Moving average of 
Enrollment. for— 5-year periods. index numbers, ° 
Years. 
Da Night Day Night. Day Night Da Night 
schools, schools, | schools, | schools. | schools. | schools. schosls. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 

70,978 16, 004 63 40 2359 2237 272 247 
81, 694 , 471 73 50 2391 2273 278 955 
109, 107 27, 597 97 67 3422 $312 484 #62 
106, 989 30, 95 76 460 356 92 7 
105, 967 32, 120 94 79 477 388 95 73 
113, 255 34, 101 84 466 401 93 80 
100, 995 33, 90 82 482 421 96 84 
96, 100 32, 643 86 80 488 426 97 85 
124, 730 39, 031 ll 96 477 426 95 85 
112, 522 34, 160 100 84 490 441 98 88 
. 746 34, 082 84 495 99 89 
115, 565 39, 679 103 97 489 458 98 91 
102, 407 35, 383 91 87 496 44 99 99 
117, 881 42, 676 105 106 522 540 104 108 
119, 572 48, 491 107 120 534 600 107 120 
330, 431 52, 855 116 130 582 717 116 13 

128, 736 63, 652 115 157 640 128 1 
seal 9139 2696 2993 #139 2198 
182, 614 106, 965 163 251 2743 21,114 2148 3223 


seems I of dividing enrollment for each year by the average enrollment. 

The method used in securing these index numbers is shown in 
Table 3. The enrollment for each year is divided by the average 
enrollment for the years under consideration, giving the index num- 
bers shown in columns 4 and 5 for day and night courses, respeo- 
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tively. By means of these index numbers the two curves are 
brought nearer each other in such a way that comparisons showing 
the rates of increase may be made. The relative steepness of the 
slopes of the two curves between any two consecutive points indi- 
cates the rate of change. Thus between 1916 and 1918 the curve 
for the night school enrollment shows a steeper slope than the curve 
for the day schools. Consequently a more rapid change in night 
school enrollment within this period has taken place. 
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Fig. 6.—Index curves showing the rates of change in enrollment in day and night courses in private com- 
mercial schools, 1900-1918. 


THE MOVING AVERAGE OF INDEX NUMBERS. 


In both curves certain irregularities will be observed. Undoubt- 
edly these low points are due more to the failure of commercial 
schools to submit reports than to any other factor. If all schools 
had reported each year presumably a more gradual rise would have 
appeared in the curves. To eliminate these fluctuations in the 
index curves, moving averages have been applied. The method 
employed in securing the points used in locating these moving 
averages is shown in Table 3. For example, to secure the point 
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for the day school moving average in 1910 the corresponding index 
numbers for 1908 to 1912, inclusive, are added. In other words, 
111, 100, 90, 103, and 91 are added to give the corresponding total 
for 1910 in column 6. This total of 495 is divided by 5, since 5 
consecutive numbers have been used in securing it. The quotient, 
99, is placed in column 8 and is used in locating the moving average 
for the day school in 1910. In a similar manner the other points 
are determined. It is necessary in computing the first two and the 
last two points in the series to repeat the index numbers at each 
end a sufficient number of times to secure the interval of 5 years. 
The two points on each curve at either end may be fictitious, there- 
fore, since the data beyond the limits of the period under con- 
sideration have not been or could not be secured. It is assumed 
that the terminal numbers are repeated. By reference again to 
figure 6, it will be noted that the moving averages have only slight 
fluctuations and that the one for the night school rises more rapidly 
throughout the period under discussion than does the moving average 
for the day school. This means that the enrollment in night schools 
is increasing much more rapidly than enrollment in day schools. 
In fact, the enrollment in night schools since 1900 has increased 
560 per cent, while the enrollment in day schools has increased only 
157 per cent. Without doubt these percentages would not have 
been so large had not the war demands for commercial school gradu- 
ates been so great. 


AVERAGE ATTENDANCE IN DAY AND NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


In figure 5 it is difficult to ascertain whether the per cent of average 
attendance is greater in day or night schools. To answer this ques- 
tion the per cent of average attendance for each year since 1905 
has been computed for both day and night schools and the results 
inserted in Table 1. By reference to this table it will be found that 
the average attendance in the day schools varies from 40 per cent 
in 1906 to 47 per cent in 1914. Since the latter date a gradual 
decrease is shown. These percentages are significant, yet likely 
to be misconstrued. They do not mean that each student attends 
only 47 per cent of the time while he is in school. Of course, absence 
while in attendance cuts down the percentage, but it is doubtful 
if such absence amounts to as much as 10 per cent. On the other 
hand, these small percentages mean that in the ‘‘average’’ private 
commercial school the time required to complete the course is very 
short, even less than 6 months. Assuming that the capacity of an 
“average” commercial school is 200 students and an average attend- 
ance of 200 is reported and the total enrollment for the year is 400, 
evidently the ‘‘turnover”’ in the school during the year is 100 per 
cent. In other words, the student body must change once during 
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the year. Consequently the “average” student would remain only 
6 months in the institution. Allowing for absence while students 
are actually enrolled, the percentages given in Table 1 would un- 
doubtedly be less than 50 per cent, and consequently the “average” 
student in private commercial schools does not remain longer than 
6 months. The fact that some students are enrolled for a part 
of two consecutive years does not modify this: conclusion, since 
consecutive reports show approximately the same percentages of 
“turnover” and since ‘‘leftovers”’ will be counted both in enroll- 
ment and average attendance. It is true that some students enter 
commercial schools but do not complete the course. This tendency 
makes the ‘‘turnover”’ greater than if all should remain to graduate. 
A sufficient allowance has probably already been made to com- 
pensate for withdrawals. A casual glance at columns 22, 23, and 
25 in Table 20 will convince the reader that this conclusion is sound. 
An inspection of the graphs herein on tuition rates for all courses 
except the combined will reveal a central tendency in the bars 
representing 34 to 6 months or 64 to 9 months. These will be dis- 
cussed later in this chapter. It is gratifying to note that in general 
there was a gradual increase in the percentage of average attendance 
from 1905 to 1914. After this date a decrease is evident. 
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Fig. 7.—Enrollment in the leading courses of study offered by private commercial schools, 1900-1918, 
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In night schools no pronounced tendency is evident in the per- 
centages of attendance given in Table 1. In 1918 the percentage is 
smaller than it has been since 1906. Few schools reported the time 
required for graduation from the night course; consequently, these 
items have not been tabulated in this report. From a casual 
inspection of the reports submitted, it appears that it takes about 
_ twice as long to complete the night course as the day course. There- 
fore, the percentages given for the night course ‘in Table 1 show the 
“turnover” but afford no index as to the average time required to 
complete the night course. 


ENROLLMENT BY COURSE OF STUDY. 


It will be observed in figure 7 that a decided increase in the number 
of students enrolled in stenographic courses is shown in 1918. The 
number increased from 70,554 in 1916 to 152,402 in 1918, or 116 per 
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Fia. 8.—Index curves showing change in leading courses of study offered 
cent. This abnormal increase has presumably been caused by the 
demand for stenographers on account of the war. The enrollment 
in the combined course which includes a study of shorthand also 
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shows a gradual rise since 1910, but no very pronounced increase is 
evident in 1918. Evidently the demand for stenographers in 1918 
was so insistent that few students would resist it long enough to 
complete both a stenographic and a bookkeeping course. The book- 
keeping or commercial course shows in general a decrease fron 1902 
to 1912; and a gradual increase since that time. This course evidently 
did not receive a very great impetus on account of war conditions. 
The bookkeeping course in 1900 apparently was more popular than 
the other courses offered in private commercial schools. It con- 
tinued to lead until 1911. Since 1911 the stenographic course has 
been decidedly the most popular. 

Since the curves in figure 7 are so far apart, it is difficult to compare 
the increases in enrollment in the various courses offered. For 
example, was the increase in enrollment in the course in telegraphy 
(wire), from 1916 to 1918, proportionally as great as the correspond- 
increase in the combined or in the bookkeeping course? To answer 
such questions the enrollments given in figure 7 have been reduced 
to index numbers which are plotted in figure 8. From this graph 
it will be noted that the slope of the curve for the course in telegraphy 
(wire) is steeper between 1916 and 1918 than either of the curves for 
the bookkeeping or the combined course. The relative rate of 
increase has, therefore, been greater. However, for the same interval 
the curve for the stenographic course is steeper even than that for 
the course in telegraphy (wire). In the rate of increase in enroll- 
ment, therefore, between 1916 and 1918, the stenographic ranks first; 
the telegraphic, second; the combined, third; and the bookkeeping, 
fourth. Similar comparisons might be made between any other two 
consecutive intervals. It must be borne in mind that the relative 
positions of the curves do not indicate rates of increase. Only the 
. slope or steepness of the curves shows the rate of increase. For 
example, between 1916 and 1918 the curve for the combined course 
stands above the ‘‘telegraphic”’ curve, but the latter shows the greater 
increase during this period. By means of index curves inconspicuous 
fluctuations in original curves running near the base of the graph are 
magnified in such a way as to make them comparable with the 
corresponding fluctuations in the original curves more centrally 
located in the graph of the absolute data. In other words, index 
curves facilitate comparisons which could not be made from the 


original graph. 
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TABLE 4.— Method of computing the index numbers and the moving averages used in 


Jigure 8. 
‘nrollment, by courses. Index numbers for—! 

Year, Teleg- 

cial. graphic. | bined. | (wire), | course. | course. | course. — 

1 2 3 1 5 6 7 s 9 
50, 382 1,319 83 44 
68, 280 1,974 113 65 
68, 980 2,577 114 84 
67, 654 2, 934 112 
57, 271 3, 083 102 
62 3,724 103 95 68 123 
55, 3,413 91 80 72 112 
2) 094 78 B 60 69 
2,713 84 85 78 89 
2,134 71 78 78 70 
2,047 82 90 67 
3, 648 94 104 120 
3,059 100 117 132 100 
101 ill 
2108 2182 2154 2137 
4,915 114 250 168 162 
1 Obtained by dividing enrollment for each year by the average enrollment. 2 Estimated. 


The method used in computing the index numbers used in figure 8 
is shown in Table 4. The enrollment for each year is divided by 
the average enrollment in each course since 1900. The quotients 
obtained in this way are called “index” numbers and are used in 
locating the curves in the “index” graph. This method of showing 
rates of change has come into general use. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


As would naturally be anticipated, the curve representing the 
teaching staff as shown in figure 9 takes roughly the same general 
trend as the curve representing the student body shown in a previous 
graph. After 1912 a rapid rise isevident ineach. In 1918, however, 
the increase in enrollment is much more pronounced than the increase 
in the teaching force, the former being approximately 50 per cent 
and the latter only 14 per cent. These percentages would indicate 
that private commercial schools in 1918 had an unusually large 
number of students enrolled, to each instructor employed. Evi- 
dently the teaching staff had a heavy ‘‘load’’ in 1917-18. 

Another similarity exists between the ‘‘enrollment”’ curves and the 
‘“‘instructor”’ curves, viz, the curve representing the women gradually 
approaches the one representing the men, the former crossing the 
latter in the interval 1916 to 1918, in both curves. This condition 
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means that a larger and larger percentage of instructors in private 
commercial schools are women. Undoubtedly the curves would not 
have crossed in 1918 had not the war called so many men into the 
Army. However, it is evident that there is a decided tendency for 
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Fig. 9.—Number of instructors in private commercial schools, 1900-1918. 


them to interchange positions, and unless some unforeseen counter- 
acting influence appears they may retain in the future the relative 
positions now occupied. The slight exception to this tendency in 
1915 and 1916 may be due to incomplete reports. Barring from con- 
sideration the unusual statistics for 1918, it is significant that there 
has been an increase of 184 per cent in the number of women teachers 
since 1900, but an increase of only 84 per cent in the number of men 
teachers. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER INSTRUCTOR. 


In order to show the number of students per instructor in private 
commercial schools the data given in figure 10 have been computed 
and arranged. The total number of students enrolled during the 
year was not used in ascertaining this distribution as the total enroll- 
ment for the year is usually more than twice the number actually 
present each day. To ascertain/a fair average for the distribution, 
the average daily attendance in each school reporting such attendance 
was divided by the total number of instructors in corresponding 
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schools. The quotients obtained were then arranged as shown in the 
figure. The result is what is known as a “‘skewed” distribution; 
that is, there are more measures on the right than on the left of the 
central tendency. The most common number of students to each 
instructor is from 16 to 20, inclusive. In all, 143 schools have this 
“load.” Almost an equal number of schools (138) fall in the next 
higher group with a load varying from 21 to 25, inclusive. It is of 
interest to note that 476 schools, or 69 per cent of the total number 
of 690 schools reporting the data used in the construction of this 
distribution table, have from 11 to 30 students per instructor. While 
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Fia. 10.—Average number of students per instructor in 690 private commercial schools, 1917-18. 


no attempt has been made to ascertain the exact range of the ‘“‘mid- 
dle half” of the distribution, it may be safely said the four bars 
included between the limits 11 and 30, inclusive, represent the 
“‘safety zone.” Schools having a load of 10 or fewer students per 
instructor, or more than 30, may be in ‘‘danger zones.” Possibly 
in certain types of commercial schools it may not be discreditable to 
fall in the extremes of the distribution. It may be added, however, 
that this graph does not include Y. M. C. A. schools, in which the 
enrollment per instructor is usually very large, nor denominational 
schools, in which the load is very small. Only purely nondenomina- 
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tional private commercial and business schools have been used in 
the construction of the curve. 

Several private commercial schools refused to report this year on 
the ground that other commercial schools exaggerated their enroll- 
ment in submitting a report. The skewed distribution shown in 
this graph seems to uphold the criticism offered by the few schools 
declining to report. If several schools reported an exaggerated 
attendance but the actual number of instructors, an asymmetrical 
distribution would result such as that shown in the bar diagram. 
At any rate, the lack of symmetry shows that there is a larger number 
of schools reporting an unusually large average number of students 
to an instructor than a small one. It may be added, further, that it 
is doubtful whether the most efficient instruction can be given when 
the average exceeds 45 students to an instructor. 

It should be noted that the number of students per instructor 
is not the same as the average size of classes. If a school had 400 
students in attendance each day and 20 instructors employed, each 
teacher would be charged with instructing an equivalent of 20 students 
daily in all subjects pursued by them. If each student had 5 recita- 
tions daily and each instructor 4 classes the size of each class would 
be 25. 

The average daily attendance used in compiling this graph in- 
cludes the average attendance in both day and night classes. Pos- 
sibly some teachers give instruction to students in both kinds of 
classes. If such condition exists in any school, the fact still re- 
mains that the load for the instructors is the same as represented 
above. It would be advantageous for each school to ascertain its 
own location in the graph from the statistics incorporated in the fol- 
lowing detailed tables. If it falls in the “danger zone” it should be 
able to justify its position both to the instructors employed and to 
‘the students taught. 


LENGTH OF DAILY SESSION. 


From figure 11 it will be noted that the most common length of 
the daily session is 5 hours or more, but less than 6 hours. A total 
of 355 schools fall in this group. The next group, almost as large, 
consisting of 253 schools, maintains a daily session of 6 hours or 
more, but less than 7 hours. Out of the 751 nondenominational 
private commercial and business schools reporting the length of the 
daily session, 608 hold a session of 5 or 6 hours. In other words, 81 
per cent of such schools fall within the two long bars in the graph. 
The lack of symmetry of this distribution—not so pronounced, how- 
ever, as that shown for the teaching load inthe preceding graph— 
may partly nullify the assumption that a few schools reported an 
exaggerated enroliment, since with a heavy load teachers might be 
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obliged, to work ‘‘long’’ hours and not necessarily have large classes 
at any one time. 


3 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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- Mia. 11.—Length of the daily session in 751 private commercial schools, 1917-18. 


This graph does not inciude the length of daily session in the night 
school. By reference to the detailed tables at the end of this chapter 
it will be observed that night classes are usually held for 2 or 24 
hours. In the schedule used in collecting information for this report . 
no attempt was made to ascertain whether the students were obliged 
to remain for the entire day session, it being assumed that schools 
generally require attendance for the entire day. The assumption 
evidently is erroneous for schools holding a daily session of 8 hours 


or more. 
TUITION FEES. 


In the following pages an attempt has been made to study the 
tuition rates charged by private commercial schools. These rates 
vary with the nature of the course taken, and higher rates are charged 
for day than for night courses. Again, some schools charge a tuition 
rate by the month, and others require payment for the entire course. 
In most schools the student may pay either by the month or purchase 
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ascholarship good for the entire course. In general, the cost of taking 
a course and paying by the month is greater than the cost of a scholar- 
ship, unless the student completes the course in a much shorter time 
than is ordinarily required. The data on which the following graphs 
are based are all tabulated in Table 20. This study of tuition rates 
does not include rates charged in Y. M. C. A. and denominational 
schools. In the following figures the integral number of dollars 
includes also any fractional part of the integer as well. Thus $9 
includes $9 up to $9.99. 


TUITION FEES IN THE DAY COURSE PER MONTH. 


As will be noted from figure 12, the usual charge by the month for 
tuition for either the stenographic, the bookkeeping, the combined, 
or the telegraphic (wire) course varies from $9 to $16. The charge 
is usually $10, $12, or $15. A comparativeiy small number of schools 
charge a monthly tuition rate of $13, or $14, or fraction thereof, as 
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Fig. 12.—Tuition fee per month in the day course in private commercial schools, 1917-18. 


indicated in the figure. Any school charging tuition rates desig- 
nated by the two groups of bars on the extreme right of the graph 
must either offer a very high grade of instruction, maintain very 
long daiiy sessions, or else charge an unusually high rate of tuition. 
Conversely, schoois charging only $5 to $8, inclusive, either offer an 
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inexpensive grade of instruction, maintain very short daily sessions, 
or charge unduly low tuition rates. This graph probably represents 
accurately the tuition rates charged by private commercial schools, 
since in it are given the tuition rates charged by 612 schools offering 
the commercial course, by 636 schools offering the stenographic 
course, by 458 schools offering the combined courses, and by 35 schools 
teaching wire telegraphy. It wouid be difficult, indeed, to assemble 
a more representative list of schools. than has been included in this 
graph. 
TUITION FEES IN THE NIGHT COURSE PER MONTH. 


It will be observed in figure 13 that the usual tuition rates charged 
for the night course are lower than the corresponding rates for the 
day course, as shown in the preceding figure. In no case does the 
rate for the night course exceed $10 per month. The usual charge 
is $5, as shown in the graph. About half as many schools charge $6, 
or some fraction thereof, and a still smaller group charge only $4, 
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Fig. 13.—Tuition fee per month in the night course in private commercial schools, 1917-18. 


A number of schools charge $7 to $10 for each course. It is of interest 
to note that the longest biack bar, cross-hatched bar, and single- 
hatched bar, which represent the commercial, stenographic, and 
combined courses, respectively, fall in the same group of bars, viz, 
in the $5 group. One must conclude, therefore, that in general the 
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same monthly charge is made for each of these three courses. The 
same conclusion might be made for the ‘‘telegraphic’”’ bars, but as 
only 28 schools offer a night course in wire telegraphy, any deduc- 
tion made might be subject to question. Any school charging 
tuition rates of $3, $7, $8, $9, or $10 falls in a “danger zone’’ in 
the graph. 


TUITION RATES FOR ENTIRE DAY COURSES. 


It was found more difficult to show graphically the tuition rates 
charged students for the entire course in the day school than it was 
to show the rate by the month, since the time required to complete 
the entire course varies in different schools and with the course 
pursued. For example, in one school it takes 12 months to complete 
the stenographic course, while in another it takes only 3 months, 
Evidently the former school will make the higher charge for tuition. 
To evade difficulties like these, the schools offering each course were 
divided into 5 groups. Group 1 includes all schools in which it was 
estimated that the course could be completed in 3 months or less; 
group 2, from 34 to 6 months, inclusive; group 3, from 64 to 9 months; 
group 4, from 94 to 12 months; and group 5, from 124 to 15 months. 
This grouping has not been done arbitrarily, as the schools seem to 
fall readily into this classification. For example, many schools 
estimate that 6 months are necessary for the completion of the 
course, others 6 to 8 months or 6 to 9 months. Where two limiting 
numbers have been reported, the average of the two has been used 
in locating the school in the graph. It will be noticed in the figures 
which follow that the majority of the schools fall in groups 2 and 3, 
the former group including the larger number for the commercial, 
the stenographic, and the telegraphic (wire) courses, and the latter 
leading in the combined course, as would naturally be anticipated. 
These facts verify the deduction drawn above that the average time 
required to complete a course in a private commercial school does not 
exceed 6 months. In this connection it must be remembered that a 
school does not always fall in the same group in each graph. A 
school might fall in group 3 when the tuition charge for the entire 
stenographic course is considered, but in group 5 when the charge 
for the combined course is considered. 


TUITION RATES FOR THE ENTIRE COMMERCIAL OR BOOKKEEPING DAY 
COURSE, 


A remarkable symmetry is evident in figure 14 in groups 2 and 3, 
showing that almost as large a proportion of schools charge a tuition 
rate in excess of the usual charge as charge a lower rate. A slight 
irregularity toward the right of the graph, in group 3, is apparent. 
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If lines were drawn joining the tops of corresponding bars, two 
almost perfect curves would be seen, each possessing remarkable 
symmetry. The slight rise at the right in the curve for group 3 
shows that a few schools charge unusually high rates. The curve 
is slightly skewed in this direction. The highest curve represents 
the number of schools which offer a course requiring from 34 to 6 
months for completion and charge the tuition rates inserted just 
below the base-line. This means that the largest number of schools 
(217) are included in group 2, and that the most customary charge 
for the entire bookkeeping course, covering a period from 34 to 6 
months, is from $60 to $69, inclusive. Schools charging higher or 
lower rates can not justify their charge on the ground that they 
offer a longer or a shorter course. In a similar way it is evident 
that the most usual charge made for this course by schools offering 
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Fia. 14.—Tuition fee for the entire commercial or bookkeeping course in private commercial! schools for 
the day course, 1917-18. 


a course covering a period from 64 to 9 months, inclusive, is from 
$70 to $79, inclusive. No central tendency is evident for schools 
falling in either groups 1, 4, or 5. The small number of schools 
in each group, viz, 11, 44, and 7, respectively, does not justify any 
deductions. It is evident, however, that several schools charge 
unusually high rates; 11 schools charging $130 or more for the 
course. 
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Altogether, 454 schools reported the tuition rate charged for the 
commercial or bookkeeping course. Of this number, 217 schools, 
or 48 per cent, offer a course extending from 34 to 6 months; and 85 
of these, or 39 per cent, charge a fee ranging from $60 to $69. Again, 
175 schools, or 39 per cent of the total number reporting, maintain a 
64 to 9 months’ course; and 48 of these, or 27 per cent, charge a fee 
of $70 to $79. Only 44 schools, or less than 10 per cent of the total 
number, offer a 94 to 12 months’ course, and the charge for tuition 
in most instances is over $100. 


TUITION RATES FOR THE ENTIRE STENOGRAPHIC DAY COURSE, 


Figure 15 contains two very symmetrical distributions similar to 
the corresponding ones in figure 14. In other words, groups 2 and 3 
in this graph have almost the same number of schools charging lower 
or higher tuition fees than the rate indicated by the longest bar in 
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¥i@. 15.—Tuition fee for the entire stenographic course in private commercial schools for the day course, 
1917-18. 


the group. In the 3} to 6 months’ group the most common rate is $60 
to $69, 88 schools charging this fee. In all, 64 schools charge a lower 
and 70 schools a higher rateythan this. In the 6} to 9 months’ 
group 49 schools charge a tuition fee of from $70 to $79. Altogether, 
in this group 53 schools charge a lower and 95 a higher rate than this. 
Greater variation from the central tendency is shown in this group 
than in group 2. In other words, the distribution is slightly skewed 
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in the direction of higher tuition rates. Any school falling in this 
group and charging $110 or more for the course should be able to 
justify its action. The single-hatched bars representing group 4 
in this graph show the same irregularity as the corresponding bars 
did in the next preceding graph. Likewise, groups 1 and 5 are 
small and consequently show no marked central tendency. 
Altogether the tuition rates for the stenographic course in 463 
schools are represented in this figure. Of this total, 222 schools, 
or 48 per cent, offer courses requiring from 34 to 6 months for com- 
pletion; and 197 schools, or 43 per cent, offer courses requiring from 
64 to 9 months for completion. In other words, 91 per cent of the 
schools represented in this graph fall in these two groups. This 
tendency to centralize around a 6 months’ course further supports 
the statement made above that the “average” graduate from a 
private commercial school has had only six months of training. 


TUITION RATES FOR THE ENTIRE COMBINED DAY COURSE, 


As it takes about twice as long to complete the combined course 
as either the bookkeeping or the stenographic course, a higher scholar- 
ship fee is necessarily charged. In figure 16 it will be observed that 
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Fia. 16.—Tuition fee for the entire combined course in private commercial schools for the day course, 
1917-18. 


no schools undertake to give this course in three months or less, 
consequently, group 1 is not represented. There are relatively 
fewer schools in groups 2 and 3 than in the two graphs next preceding. 
The majority of the schools are found in group 4; that is they require 
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from 94 to 12 months for the completion of the course. Altogether, 
321 schools reported the scholarship fee charged for the combined 
course. Of this number, 172 schools, or 54 per cent, fall in group 4. 
The customary fee charged students in schools of this type for this 
course is from $100 to $139, inclusive. Only 30 schools charge a 
higher rate, while 33 charge a lower rate. In the schools in group 5, 
that is in schools offering a course requiring from 124 to 15 months 
for completion, the largest group of schools charge from $140 to 
$149. Two other groups almost as large, consisting of 12 schools 
each, charge $100 to $119 and $120 to $139, respectively. It will 
be noticed that remarkable symmetry is evident for the single- 
hatched, double-hatched, and black bars. A tendency for a few 
schools to charge an unusually high fee is shown in the isolated bars 
at the right. , 

In addition to the schools listed in figure 16, 12 schools offer a 
combined course extending from 16 to 42 months and charge tuition 
fees varying from $60 in one school to $270 in another. Only 3 
schools have a course longer than 18 months, and 5 offer an 18 
months’ course. The usual charge for the course ranges from $110 
to $180. 


TUITION FEE CHARGED FOR THE ENTIRE DAY COURSE IN WIRE 
TELEGRAPHY. 


As will be noted in figure 17, only 25 schools reported the scholar- 
ship fee charged for the entire day course in wire telegraphy. No 
schools appear in groups 1, 4, or 5. In all, 19 schools offer a course 
requiring from 34 to 6 months to complete it, and 6 schools give a 
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Fig. 17.—Tuition fee for the entire telegraphic (wire) course in private commercial schools for the day 
course, 1917-18. 
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64 to 9 months’ course. In the former group 3 schools charge from 


- $50 to $59; 7 schools, $60 to $69; 8 schools, $70 to $79; and 1 school,. 


$120 to $129. The most usual fee is from $60 to $79. The fee 
charged for the longer courses varies from $50 to $130 and over, no 
central tendency or customary fee being evident. 


TUITION FEES CHARGED FOR OTHER COURSES. 


By reference to detailed Tables 14, 15, 16, and 17, the tuition fees 
charged by individual schools for courses in wireless telegraphy, 
accountancy, secretarial course, and course in salesmanship, respec- 
tively, will be found. Since these groups are small, nothing would 
be gained by presenting the data graphically. In these tables the 
tuition fee charged is shown for both day and night courses by the 
month and for the entire day course. The number of months usually 
required for comploting the entire day course is given in these respec- 
tive tables. A casual inspection of these detailed tables shows that 
there is no customary charge for the entire day course and no usual 
time required for completing it. In fact, these courses have not 
become generally standardized, and time required for completing 
them may be either long or short and the tuition rate low, high, or 
even exorbitant. Frequently no data have been submitted. 


SHORTHAND SYSTEMS TAUGHT. 


On the schedule used in collecting data for this report the following 
question was asked, ‘‘What systems of shorthand do you teach?” 
On. the blank the schools also reported the total number of students 
taking the stenographic course. From the replies to these two ques- 
tions and from the published tabulation of the replies to the first 
question in 1916, Table 5 has been made and the following graphs 
have been constructed and conclusions drawn therefrom. Table 5 
represents a mass of data which is very difficult to comprehend 
without the use of the graphic presentations following. 

In 1918, 53 different systems of shorthand were reported. Four- 
teen systems which were reported in 1916 were not reported in 1918, 
and 11 new systems were reported in 1918. It may be added that 
this study of shorthand systems taught includes all schools reporting, 
both nondenominational and denominational. 

As it is impossible to ascertain from the blank used in collecting 
the data just how many students are taking each system of shorthand 
in all schools reporting it is thought advisable to consider in the fol- 
lowing pages the schools teaching one system only as well as those 
teaching one or more systems. From the one-system schools the 
number of students enrolled in each system can be ascertained, 
while this information is not available for the different systems in 
schools teaching more than one system. Figure 18 enables the reader 
to ascertain at a glance the relative number of schools included in 
each classification. 
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NUMBER OF SHORTHAND SYSTEMS TAUGHT IN EACH SCHOOL. 


By reference to this figure it will be noted that'50 schools reporting 
did not teach shorthand in 1918; 547 taught only one system; 202, 
two systems; 38, three systems; 11, four systems; 2, five systems; 
1, six systems; 8 replies were indeterminate; and 31 schools did not 
report the names of the systems taught, although they offered 
shorthand courses. Eliminating from consideration all schools not 
reporting the exact number of systems taught or not offering steno- 
graphic courses, it is found that 68 per cent of the 801 schools report- 
ing such information offered only one system of shorthand. In 
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Fic. 18.—Number of systems of shorthand taught in 890 private commercial schools, 1917-18. 


1916, out of a total of 701 schools reporting corresponding data, 480 
schools, or 68 per cent, taught only one system. Apparently, there- 
fore, there has been no change since 1916 in the relative number of 
schools teaching only one system of shorthand. Eliminating the 
50 schools not teaching shorthand, the 8 schools whose replies were 
indefinite, and the 31 schools not reporting the systems taught, it is 
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found that 93 per cent, or practically all commercial schools in 1918, 
teach only one or two systems of shorthand. 


WHAT SYSTEMS THE LARGEST SCHOOLS TEACH. 


It is of special interest to know what systems of shorthand the 
largest schools teach. To answer this question figure 19 has been 
prepared. It was found that 76 schools enrolled 500 students or 
more in the stenographic course and these schools were arbitrarily 
chosen for the construction of this figure. Of the 76 schools, 44 
taught only one system, and 32, two or more systems of shorthand. 
It should be remembered, however, that the number (500) is about 
twice as large as the number actually present at any one time in the 
schools chosen for this graph, since the student body in the steno- 
graphic course usually changes twice during the year. Consequently, 


SYSTIUS. 

GREGG 48 

PITMAN, 10 

PITMAN, 9 

GRAHAM, ? 

5 

(TEXT NOT STATKD) 

STRNOTYPE... 5 

SUCCEES. 4 

MUNSON... 3 

GRAHAM-~PITMAN. 2 

NATIONAL 
2 
ALL OTHER SYATHUS.. 6 


ALL PITMAN SYSTYMS. | 40 


(SER TABLE 5). 
scroots rRacuinc AM ONE OR MORE OTHER SYSTDMS. 


Fia. 19.—The systems of shorthand taught by the 76 private commercial schools enrolling 500 students 
or more in the stenographic course, 1917-18. 


all private commercial schools enrolling approximately 250 students 
or more at any one time in the stenographic course have been in- 
cluded. The black section of the bars contain many duplicates, 
since a school may teach the Gregg, one or more of the Pitman sys- 
tems, and possibly a machine system. This statement applies only 
to the schools represented by the black section of the bars, which 
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indicates schools teaching this system and one or more other systems. 
Thus, the 31 schools teaching the Gregg, shown by the black bar, are 
duplicated in the other systems specifically indicated and many of 
them also in the bar, ‘‘All Pitman Systems.”’ The bar, both black 
and white, representing ‘‘All Pitman Systems,’’ is wholly duplicated 
in the Pitman systems definitely named above it or in the ‘‘catch- 
all” phrase, ‘‘All other systems.” The white section of the bars 
represents schools teaching only one system of shorthand and con- 
tains no duplication except in the second bar from the top as just 
explained. 

The Gregg is taught in the largest number of large schools; viz., 
48 schools. If all duplicates are eliminated from the systems con- 
sidered as Pitmanic, as indicated in Table 5, it is found that 40 
different schools teach a Pitman system or a system based on Pitman 
Among the Pitman systems the Benn Pitman and the Isaac Pitman 
lead with 10 and 9 schools respectively. 

In all, 17 schools teach the Gregg exclusively and 13 others a 
Pitman system. 

It is found that the machine shorthand systems are also repre- 
sented here, 5 schools teaching the stenotype and 2 schools the 
National shorthand machine. The machine ‘method is not used 
exclusively in any school reporting. 

All systems which are taught in 2 or more of these large schools 
have been named specifically in the graph. Six schools grouped 
together in the last bar teach one system each, viz, the Barnes- 
Pitman, Dement-Pitmanic, Pitman-Schoch, the Modern Pitmanic, 
and Sloan-Duployan, each of which is taught in connection with 
some other system, and the Byrne Simplified which is taught exclu- 
sively in one large school. The first four systems just named and 
considered herein as Pitman have been included also in the second 
bar, ‘‘ All Pitman Systems.” 


AVERAGE ENROLLMENT IN THE STENOGRAPHIC COURSE IN SCHOOLS 
TEACHING ONE SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND. 


It is not sufficient to show the number of large schools teaching 
each system, since only the exceptional schools are considered. To 
show the average size of classes in shorthand for the 12 leading sys- 
tems, figure 20 has been prepared. It should be remembered, how- ° 
ever, that these averages are almost twice as large as the average 
enrollment in shorthand courses at any one time, since the student 
body changes approximately twice during the year. 

In Table 5, column 9, the average enrollment in stenographic 
courses offered in one-system schools is shown. These averages are 
obtained by dividing the total enrollment in such courses by the cor- 
responding number of schools teaching each system. It is almost 
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impossible and not very desirable to show graphically the average en- 
rollment in stenographic courses for all the different systems of short- 
hand taught. Consequently, the 12 systems most generally taught 
by all private commercial and business schools have been selected 
for study. These 12 systems are the only ones taught in 1 or more 
than 1 per cent of the schools teaching one system only as shown in 
Table 5, column 2. It is found, as will be observed in figure 20, that 
the Isaac Pitman system ranks highest in this score, with an average 
enrollment of 281 students in shorthand courses in one-system schools. 


(GRAHAM~PITMAN. 
BYRNE SIMPLIVIED.... 


BOYD. 


GREGG. 164 
GRAHAM. 


ALL PITMAN SYSTEMS... 
(SEB TABLE 5). 


AVERAGE-ALL SYSTEMS. 


Fia. 20.—Average enrollment in the stenographic course in private commercial schools teaching only one 
system of shorthand—for the 12 systems most frequently given, 1917-18. 


The Graham-Pitman shows an average of 219; the Munson, an aver- 
age of 173; and the Gregg, an average of 164. The average for all 
Pitman systems is 177, and for all systems is 164, the same as that for 
the Gregg. Undoubtedly, the average is determined very largely 
by the Gregg, as 53.8 per cent of all students in stenographic courses 
in one-system schools are taking the Gregg system of shorthand. 
From column 1, Table 5, it is found that the averages used in this 
graph have been secured by using the total number of one-system 
* schools reporting. In the case of the Pitman-Howard, only 7 schools 
reported one system of shorthand. It is possible that the average 
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used for this system is not representative. Similarly, the averages for 
the Barnes-Pitman, the Boyd, the Byrne Simplified, and the Spen- 
cerian may not be accurate, since only 8, 8, 8, and 9 schools, respec- 
tively, reported these systems only. In securing all other averages 
at least 11 schools were used. In each case, however, the total 
number of schools reporting enrollment in one system only was used, 
and, consequently, it is doubtful if more representative averages 
could be secured. 


AVERAGE ENROLLMENT FOR THE YEAR IN STENOGRAPHIC COURSES. 


It has been remarked above that the average enrollment for the 
year in stenographic courses in one-system schools is 164. It is of 
interest to compare this average with that of two-or-more-system 
schools. If the total enrollment in the stenographic courses in such 
schools, 66,712, is divided by the number of such schools (262) a 
quotient of 255 is obtained. It is seen, therefore, that the average 
enrollment in the stenographic course in two-or-more-system schools 
is 55 per cent higher than the corresponding enrollment in one- 
system schools. The average for all schools teaching shorthand is 
184 students (149,124 students divided by 809 schools). In general, 
it is shown in the following pages that any conclusion drawn from 
the data on either type of school applies also to the other. 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS TAKING AND OF ONE-SYSTEM SCHOOLS 
TEACHING THE 12 SYSTEMS OF SHORTHAND MOST GENERALLY 
TAUGHT IN 1918. 


The black bars in figure 21 show the percentage of schools teach- 
ing each of the 12 leading systems of shorthand in schools offering 
only one system in 1918. Altogether, 547 schools teach only one 
system of shorthand. It is found in Table 5, column 2, that 53.2 
‘per cent of these schools teach the Gregg system; 37.7 per cent, 
some Pitman system; 8.4 per cent the Benn Pitman; 8.2 per cent, 
the Isaac Pitman; and so on as shown in the graph. In all, 83,412 
students in stenographic courses were reported by these 547 schools 
teaching only one system of shorthand. Of this number 53.8 per 
cent were taking the Gregg; 39.72 per cent, some Pitman system; 
13.10 per cent, the Isaac Pitman; 7.92 per cent, the Benn Pitman, 
etc. It will be observed that the 12 systems are ranked in the order 
of magnitude of the black bars representing the number of schools. 
It is preferable to have the percentage of schools rather than the 
percentage of students determine the order of precedence since in 
figure 23, where only the number of schools is used, the same order 
will be maintained and the same systems represented. It is remark- 
able that the black and the open bars show so much similarity in 
their relative lengths. 
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PER CENT OF 
SYSTEMS. TOTAL.® 19 
"GRIGG... 53-20 
53.80 
PITMAN, BREN. 8.46 
7.92 
GRAHAM. +70 
PITMAN. 2.20 
‘(TEXT MOT STATED). 2.36 
2.00 
1.60 
BOYD. 
GIMPLIFIED.... 1.40 
2.69 
PITMAU-HOWARD. 1.20 
485 
ALL OTHER 20-90 
7.46 
ALL PITMAN SYSTEMS... 3770 
(8XB TABLE 5). 39.72 
scuoois. srurmrrs. 
*ALTOGRTHER 547 SCHOOLS TEACH ONLY ONE SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND. THESE SCHOOLS ENROLL 85412 
IN STEMOGRAPHIC COURSE. 


Fig. 21.—Percentage of private commercial schools teaching and of students taking the systems of short- 
head most generally taught in schools offering only one system, 1917-18. 


TABLE 6 lel wb Ab the 10 systems of shorthand most widely taught in stile, 
business schools in 1917-18. 


All schools teaching this Schools teaching this system 
system. only . 


Percentage of all recent | Percentage of all 
Systems of shorthand. schools reporting | "schools teaching 
systems taught. | crease one system only.| crease 
(+) or (+) or 
decrease decrease 
In 1916, | In 1918. (—). In 1916, | In 1918, (—). 
1 2 | 3 4 5 6 7 
10.3 9.2 —10.7 6.7 5.7 —14.9 
2.0 2.6 +30.0 1.7 2.0 +17.6 
54.8 64.4 +17.5 42.1 53,2 +26.4 
6.0 5.0 —16.7 4.6 2.4 —47.9 
8.7 8.5 —2.3 2.3 2.2 —4.4 
12.1 9.9 —19.0 12.5 8.4 —32.8 
31 2.1 —32.2 2.5 1.2 —52.0 
9.3 10.5 +12.9 8.1 8.2 +1.2 
3.1 2.8 —9.7 2.5 1.6 —36.0 


1 Each system is taught in at least 17 schools, or in 2 per cent of all schools reporting the systems taught. 
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INCREASE OR DECREASE SINCE 1916 IN THE PERCENTAGE OF ONE- 
SYSTEM SCHOOLS TEACHING THE 12 SYSTEMS MOST GENERALLY 
TAUGHT IN 1918. 


In 1916 no statistics were published showing the number of stu- 
dents taking each system of shorthand offered in one-system schools. 
It is more desirable to show whether each system has gained or lost 
students since 1916 than to show whether there has been an increase 
or decrease in the percentage of schools offering each of the 12 lead- 
ing systems. The former condition can not be shown, as compara- 
tive data are not available. In the preceding paragraph, however, 
it was pointed out that a great similarity exists between the per- 
centage of schools offering .and of students taking each system. : 


PER CENT OF 


SYSTHUS. SCHOOLS .% 10 20 30 40 50 60 
55.2 
_WREGG 42.1 
8.4 
PITMAM, IGAAC.. 8.2 
8.1 
GRAEAM. eenee 
2.4 
MUNEON, eee 4.6 
2.2. 
(TEXT NOT STATED). 2.3 
GRAHAM-PITMAN. ee 
SPENCERIAR. 1.6 
2.5 
1.4 
BARNES~PITUAN. 25 
BOVD. 1.4 
1.5 
BYRYR SIMPLIFIFD.... 
1.2 
PITMAN-HOWARD 2.5 
10.9 
ALL OTHRR SYSTHMS.. 12.5 
ALL PITMAN SYSTEMS. .| 37-7 
TABLE 5). 47.2 
Tr 1918. Im 1926 


mm 1928 7 SCHOOLS AND IN 1916 480 SCHOOLS REPORTED ONLY ONE SYSTEM. 
Im BACH 68 PER CENT OF THE SCHOOLS TAUGHT ONLY OBE SYSTEM. 


Fig. 22.—Percentage of private commercial schools (teaching only one system) which teach the systsms 
of shorthand most generally offered, 1917-18. 

As comparative data in the number of schools offering only one 

system of shorthand for the\consecutive biennial reports, 1916 and 

1918, are available, this information has been used in the construc- 
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tion of figures 22, 23, and 24. In figure 22 it will be observed that 
the Gregg system in 1918 (black bars) was taught in 53.2 per cent 
of the 547 schools teaching only one system and in 1916 (open bars) 
in 42.1 per cent of the 480 one-system schools reporting at that time. 
The Gregg has gained the difference between 53.2 per cent and 42.1 
per cent, or 11.1 per cent, in the number of one-system schools. 
This means an increase of 11.1 per cent on 42.1 per cent, or a gain 
of 26.4 per cent. This increase is shown by the open bar in figure 
24. During this interval a decrease of 20.3 per cent is shown for 
all Pitman systems. It will be observed in figure 22 that the black 
bar is longer than the white one in only four instances, viz, Byrne 
Simplified, Graham-Pitman, Gregg, and Isaac Pitman. The other 
8 systems show a decrease in the percentage of schools teaching 
each exclusively. , 

It will be observed that the percentage of schools rather than the 
total number of schools teaching each system exclusively has been 
used and the percentage of increase or decrease computed therefrom. 
A different but erroneous result would be obtained by computing the 
percentage of increase or decrease from the total number of schools 
reporting, since, in 1916, only 77 per cent of the schools (701 schools 
out of a total of 912 reporting) indicated the systems of shorthand 
taught, whereas in 1918, 90 per cent (801 out of 890 reporting) indi- 
cated the systems taught. In other words, this year replies were 
received from 100 more schools than reported the systems of short- 
hand taught two years ago. It should be noted also that 22 more 
schools reported in 1916 than did in 1918. Undoubtedly, these 100 
schools taught shorthand in 1916 but did not name the systems 
taught, since the question, ‘‘What system of shorthand do you 
teach?” was asked for the first time two years ago. Presumably, 
68 of these 100 schools, in 1916, taught one system only and 32, two 
or more systems, if the ratio between one-system and more-than-one- 
system schools holds as indicated in figure 18. It would be erroneous, 
therefore, to count such schools, not reporting in 1916 but reporting 
in 1918, as increases in the number of schools teaching the respective 
systems of shorthand, either for one-system schools or for more-than- 
one-system schools. The reliability of this percentage method of 
computing rates of change is based on the assumption that the same 
relative percentage of schools taught each system in 1916 as in 1918. 


INCREASE OR DECREASE SINCE 1916 IN THE TOTAL NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
TEACHING EACH OF THE 10 SYSTEMS OF SHORTHAND MOST GENER- 
ALLY TAUGHT IN 1918. 


In considering the total number of schools teaching each system of 
shorthand the 10 leading systems, as indicated in Table 5, column 13, 
have been chosen for comparison. It will be observed that each of 
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these 10 systems is taught in 17 schools or more, or in at least 2 per 
cent of all schools reporting shorthand courses. The Barnes-Pitman, 
Boyd, and Byrne Simplified systems do not appear, therefore, in 
figures 23, 24, and 25, while the Stenotype, which deos not appear in 
the discussion of one-system schools, has been added. If the three 
systems dropped from consideration had been included it would have 
‘been necessary to add the Eclectic, which is taught in 9 schools. 


f 1p 39 40 60 
64.4 
| 
10.5 
PITMAN, IBAAC......- 9.3 
PITMAN, 999 
122 
9-4 
Ext WOT 9.7 
9.2 
6.7 
5:0 
6.0 
2.8 
2.6 
GRAHAM-PITMAB. +++ 
2.2 
++ 
ALL PITMAN SYSTHUS..| 44.0 
1928. m 196. 
*IN 1928 809 SCHOOLS AND IN 1916 701 SCHOOLS REPORTED THE SYSTFMS OF SHORTHARD TAUOET. 


Fia. 23.—Percentage of all private commercial schools which teach the systems most generally given, 
1917-18. 


In 1918, altogether 809 schools reported the system or systems of 
shorthand taught. As shown in figure 23, 64.4 per cent of these 
schools offered the Gregg; 10.5 per cent, the Isaac Pitman, etc. 
In 1918, 381 different schools, or 44 per cent of the total number 
reporting, offered a Pitmanic system, but in 1916 this information 
was not tabulated, so that the percentage of increase or decrease for 
all Pitman systems since 1916 in all schools can not be ascertained 
from the data at hand. In 1916, 701 schools named the system or 
systems taught. Figure 23 shows that 54.8 per cent offered the 
Gregg; 9.3 per cent the Isaac Pitman, etc. The same condition 
prevails as was pointed out in the preceding graph, viz, that the Gregg, 
Graham-Pitman, and the Isaac Pitman in 1918 show an increase 
over 1916 in the percentage of all schools teaching these systems. 
The other 7 systems show a decrease. The method used in computing 
‘the change in percentage is the same as that used for schools teaching 
only one system of shorthand. For example, the Munson was 
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taught in 1916 in 6 per cent of the schools and in 1918 in only 5 per 
cent of the schools. The decrease is, therefore, 1 per cent on a base 
of 6 per cent, or 16.7 per cent as shown in figure 24. 


CHANGE SINCE 1916 IN THE PERCENTAGE OF PRIVATE COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS TEACHING EACH OF THE TEN SYSTEMS OF SHORTHAND 
MOST GENERALLY TAUGHT IN 1918. 


As explained above, figure 24 shows whether a system of short- 
hand has “gained” or “lost” schools within the past two years. 
The Graham-Pitman system has gained the largest percentage of 
schools, showing an increase of 30 per cent in the relative percentage 
of schools teaching this system. This does not mean that this 
system is being learned by 30 per cent more students than studied 
it in 1916. It shows only the increase in the percentage of schools 
teaching this system. The Gregg system shows the greatest gain in 
the number of schools teaching one system exclusively, while the 
Graham-Pitman ranks second. The Stenotype shows the greatest 
loss in the total number of schools teaching this system, and the 
Pitman-Howard the greatest loss in one-system schools. It must 
be remembered that the other systems not chosen for study, and, 
therefore, not included in the graphs, also show increases or decreases. 
In fact, the systems not taught in 1916 but reporting only a few 
schools in 1918 would show infinite gains. Likewise discontinued 
systems show loss of 100 per cent. The percentages of increase or 
decrease similar to those shown in figure 24 can be readily ascertained 
for other systems of shorthand from Table 5, columns 3, 5, 14, and 16. 
The exact method used in computing the length of the bars used in 
figure 24 is given in Table 6. It should be added that since 1916 
the Barnes-Pitman and the Boyd Syllabic have decreased 39 per 
cent and 7 per cent, respectively, while the Byrne Simplified has 
increased 56 per cent in the percentage of schools teaching each 


system. As the number of schools reporting each system is small, 


these percentages may not be authentic and consequently have not 
been inserted in figure 24. 


OPPORTUNITY OF STUDENTS TO ELECT THE TEN LEADING SYSTEMS 
OF SHORTHAND. 


It is unfortunate that the total number of students taking each 
system of shorthand offered in all private commercial schools is not 
known. Fairly accurate deductions have been drawn already from 
schools teaching only one system. It is of interest to note the 
opportunity which students have to elect the different systems 
taught. In other words, how many students are “exposed’’ to each 
system? The richness of a curriculum is determined by the oppor- 
tunity afforded students to choose among a variety of subjects. 
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It is found in Table 5 that the total number of students enrolled 
in stenographic courses in schools reporting the names of the 
systems taught was 149,124. Of this number, 106,083 students 
were enrolled in schools teaching. the Gregg only or the Gregg and one 
or more other systems. This means that 71.14 per cent.of all stu- 
dents enrolled in the stenographic courses were “exposed” to the 
Gregg. This percentage is somewhat higher than that representing 


47062 | 58.30 | 


ALL PITMAN SYSTEMS 
TABLE 5) 


°THE TOTAL EXROLLENT IB STRVOGRAPIIC COURSES, EXCLUDING DUPLICATES, WAB 149124. 


Fia. 25.—Percentage of students enrolled in the stenographic course, having opportunity to take one or 
more of the 10 systems of shorthand most generally taught in private commercial schools, 1917-18. 


the actual percentage of students taking: the Gregg in one-system 
schools; viz, 53.8 per cent. This apparent discrepancy is explained 
by the fact that the two percentages represent different things— 
the former “opportunity” to take, the latter, the percentage actually 
taking. Altogether 87,062 students, or 58.3 per cent of the total 
number in stenographic courses, were enrolled in schools offering a 
Pitman system. This percentage also is higher than the 39.72 per 
cent given for Pitman systems in figure 21, for the reasons just cited. 
The same variance is shown for other systems as well. The fact that 
a student may have chosen a school because a certain system of 
shorthand is taught has not been considered since schools are more 
generally selected because a certain course of superior quality is 
offered, because the tuition rates are reasonable, or because a position 
is guaranteed upon graduation. In figure 25 the relative rank of the 
10 leading systems is shown. By comparing the ranking in this 
graph with that shown in figure 21, it will be observed that the four 
leading systems—the Gregg, Isaac Pitman, Benn Pitman, and Gra- 
ham—maintain their relative positions on both scores in the order 
just named. In general, the same relative ranks are maintained in 
both figures. It should be noted that the total number of students 
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‘“‘exposed’’ in the second column of figure 25 exceeds the total enroll- 
ment in stenographic courses. Likewise the corresponding per- 
centages exceed 100. This apparent discrepancy is explained by 
the fact that a large number of students have an opportunity to 
take more than one system. 


COURSES NOT CONSIDERED. 


It should be remarked that the foregoing study of shorthand 
systems does not include the total number of students pursuing the 
subject of shorthand in private commercial and business schools. 
The students in the combined and secretarial courses offered by 
many schools are not included in this study. However, the con- 
clusions reached above undoubtedly will hold for the total number 
of students in private commercial schools taking shorthand in all 
courses in which it is a requisite. 

It should be remembered also that no attempt has been made to 
determine whether one system of shorthand is better than another, 
nor to ascertain the usual time required to complete each. These 
two factors, however, may function in producing the situation just 
presented, but no data are available to warrant conclusive deductions 
relative thereto. 


Tas.e 7.—Instructors, students, and attendance in all private commercial and business 
schools reporting in 1917-18. 


Instructors. Students enrolled. Enroll- 

ver- | schools 
Schools| report-| Schools 
ay, 
8: | Men. | Women.| Total.| Men. | Women.| Total. | “ance. | daily | 128 

attend- 

ance 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
United States...| 890 | 2,310 | 2,930 | 5,240 96,449 | 193,130 |289, 579 |122, 688 |261, 836 439 
Alabama. 11 15 27| 42] 2,635] 3,572] 932] 3,1 7 
1 2 4 6 91 319 410 126 41 2 
‘Arkansas.............. 7 16 18| 34] 504] 1,310] 1,814 1,814 2 
California 32} 102 134 | 236 | 5,848 | 12,675 | 18,523 | 10,149 | 18,344 23 
Colorado. . 14 35 62 97| 1,520} 3,191 | 4,711] 1,924] 4)711 2 
Connecticut 55 83 138 | 1,333 3,667 | 5,000 | 2,825 | 4,758 7 
Delaware 3 22 15 37 | 1,073} 1, 2,098 897 | 2,098 1 
Dist. Columbia. 6 47 46 93 | 2,349 3,764 | 6,113 | 1,167 | 4,168 8 
Florida... 8 10 23 33 | 1,479] 2,044 1, 894 1 
Georgia... 12 35 25 60 | 1,159] 2,030] 3,189] 1,513 | 3,189 10 
] G) 4 4 6 10 89 325 414 297 2 
llinois.... 62| 159 223 | 382 | 7,241 | 15,084 | 22,275 | 7,486 | 16,372 29 
Indiana. 36 58 771 135 | 2,627 | 8,987 | 3,980 | 8,835 
lowa.... 21 39 78| 117/1,993| 5,012] 7,005) 2,065| 5,411 
Kansas... 21 60 72 132 | 2,315 , 821 | 7,136 | 2,833 | 7,075 6 
Kentueky 12 51 35 86 | 1,539 563 | 4,102 | 1,565 | 4,107 10 
siana 7 21 26 47 | 1,383 1,757 | 3,140 | 1,923 | 2,994 9 
Maine ll 19 29 48 450 1,118 | 1,568 604 897 3 
Maryland 10 57 17 74 | 1,421 1,281 | 2,702 718 | 2,256 10 
Massachusetts......... 36} 125 139 | 2641] 6,394 | 10,571 | 5,359 | 9,956 29 
Michigan 33 77 95| 172|3/209| 6,073 | 9,282] 3,794 | 8,731 13 
esota. 33 | 88 95 183 3,110 | 5,342 | 8,452] 3,651 | 8,062 10 
fs some 2 5 4 120 365 485 25 60 3 
ssouri. 32 73 105 | 178 | 4,338] 6,660 | 10,998 | 4,737 | 10,785 21 
Montana 6 10 12 22 340 1,280 | 1,620 398 | 1,620 2 
Nebraska 13 27 48 75 |1,178| 3,519| 4,697] 1,797 | 4,091 2 
New Hampshire... .... 4 7 17 24 347 593 940 412 864 2 
New Jersey............ 25 74 95} 169 | 3,674] 6,594 | 10,268 | 3,815 | 8,250 15 
New Mexico........... 2 1 5 6 91 266 357 98 357 1 
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Tasie 7.—Instructors, students, and attendance in all private commercial and bus- 
iness schools reporting in 1917-18—Continued. 


Instructors. Students enrolled. Enroll- 
ment in 
Aver- — 
100) age | report- 
States report- daily | ing av-| 70" Fe- 
g. | Men. | Women,| Total.| Men. | Women.| Total. | attend- erage 
ance. 
attend- 
ance, 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
New York..........-.. 95 311 423 734 |13,778 | 26,215 | 39,993 | 17,042 | 36,886 51 
North Carolina........ 9 17 17 1,191 | 1,721 1,299 5 
North Dakota......... 5 6 15 415 502 917 428 917 1 
| SR PC 62 144 168 307 | 5,185 | 12,299 | 17,484 | 8,127 | 15, 787 29 
Oklahoma............. 10 16 42 | 1,210 1,698 | 2,908 905 | 2,558 4 
7 18 21 39 | 1,234 1,902 | 3,136 | 1,168 | 3,166 1 
Pennsylvania......... 82 220 272 492 | 7,406 | 15,899 | 23,305 | 12,484 | 21,131 32 
Rhode Island......... 8 43 52 95 | 1,120 2,167 | 3,287 | 1,530) 2,906 3 
South Carolina........ 4 4 8 12 125 433 558 558 4 
— Dakota......... 5 6 14 20 240 620 860 440 860 2 
9 24 29 53 835 2,271 | 3,106 | 1,091 | 2,304 8 
Sane oeadveneanenquee 32 81 93 174 | 4,291 6,676 | 10,967 | 4,672 | 10,524 15 
4 12 15 27 569 1,422} 1,991 656 | 1,991 2 
Vermont.............- 3 3 8 ll 168 3389 557 236 557 1 
Vv RAs aiaigdgepvew ll 22 36 58 738 1,885 | 2,623 | 1,208] 2,623 4 
Washington........... 19 33 56 89 | 1,765 4,946} 6,711 2,002 | 6,209 7 
West Virginia. ........ 7 10 18 28| 528| 1,614] 2,142] 1,102] 2,142 4 
Wisconsin............. 25 40 55 95 | 1,186 3,209 | 4,395 | 1,886} 3,450 14 
Wyoming. 2 1 3 4 80 190] 270} 140] ‘270]....... 


> 


TaBLE 8.—Instructors, students, and attendance in private nond 
and business schools reporting in 1917-18. 


Instructors. Students enrolled. | Enroll- 
Aver- 
ing. | Men. |Women. | Total.| Men. |Women.] Total. — average tng. 
attend 
ance. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 

United States... 780 | 1,819 2,802 | 4,621 [81,744 | 188,779 [270,523 |115, 696 |247, 369 422 
9 12 27 852| 2,635] 3,487 863 | 3,104 5 
pO eee 1 4 6 91 319 410 126 410 2 
7 16 18 34 504 1,310 | 1,814 854) 1,814 2 
30 89 134 223 | 5,099 | 12,675 17,774 | 9,994 | 17,595 22 
Colorado.............- 13 30 62 92 | 1,430 3,191 | 4,621 1,900 | 4,621 1 
24 47 &3 130 | 1,107 3,637 | 4,744) 2,735] 4,502 7 
2 15 15 30 | 1,020 1,025 | 2,045 875 | 2,045 1 
4 32 46 78 | 1,589 3,746 | 5,335] 1,167] 4,168 8 
8 10 23 33 565 1,479 | 2,044 776 | 1,894 1 
30 25 55 999 2,030 | 3,029 1,373} 3,029 
4 4 6 10 89 325 200 297 2 
52 124 202 326 | 5,955 | 14,804 | 20,759 | 7,082 | 15,475 29 
32 56 73 129 | 2,395 6,326 | 8,721 | 3,792] 8,569 ll 
21 39 - 78 117 | 1,993 5,012} 7, 2,065 | 5,411 ll 
21 60 72| 132|/2)315| 4,821 | 7,136| 2,833] 7,075 6 
7 12 25 37 719 2,016 | 2,735} 1,223) 2,740 10 
7 21 26 47 | 1,383 | 1,757] 3,140| 1,923] 2,994 3 
ll 19 29 48 450 1,118} 1,568 604 897 9 
6 10 M4 24 378 1,069 | 1,447 432} 1,001 9 
25 127 192 | 2,916 6,000 | 8,916} 4,430] 8,795 28 
29 53 92 145 | 2,313 6,028 | 8,341 | 3,596] 8,499 13 
30 78 95 173 | 2,763 5,342; 8,105 | 3,515] 7,715 10 
2 5 9 365 485 25 60 3 
28 72 101 173 | 4,123 6,441 | 10,564 | 4,717 | 10,564 2) 
6 10 22 340 1,280 | 1,620 398 | 1,620 2 
12 24 48 72|1,078| 3,519! 4,597] 1,755] 3,991 2 

New Hampshire....... 4 7 17 24 7 f 940 412 864 
New Jersey........... 20 59 90 149 | 3,169 6,361 | 9,530 | 3,628] 7,970 M4 
New Mexico........... 2 1 6 98 357 1 
ew York............. 85 198 404 602 (10,675 | 25,411 , 086 | 15, 250 | 33, 459 48 
North Carolina........ 8 15 17 32 5) 1,191 | 1, 646 | 1,283 5 
North Dakota......... 5 6 15 415 917 428 917 1 
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TaBLe 8,—Instructors, students, and attendance in private nondenominational commercial 
and business schools reporting in 1917-18—Continued. 


Instructors. Students enrolled. Enroll- 
ment 
Aver- | sehools|Sebools 
ools age 
States. report- daily 
Ng. | Men. |Women.| Total.| Men. |Women.| Total. —" average ing. 
y 
attend- 
ance 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
46 101 142 243 | 4,271 | 11,922 | 16,193 | 7,292 | 14,730 24 
10 16 26 42 | 1,210 1,698 | 2,908 905 | 2,558 4 
5 10 20 30 579 1,902 | 2,481 997 | 2,531 1 
72 212 258 470 | 7,229 | 15,620 | 22,849 | 12,095 | 20,686 30 
7| 36 52 88 | 1,030} 2,167 | 3,197] 1,530] 2,906 3 
q 1 8 12 125 433 558 225 558 4 
5 6 14 20 240 620 860 440 860 2 
9 24 29 53 835 2,271 | 3,106! 1,091 , 304 8 
29 74 167) 4,185! 6,676 | 10,861 | 4,613 | 10, 418 15 
3 4 7 ll 215 507 722 192 722 2 
3 3 8 11 168 389 557 236 557 1 
9 20 34 54 717 1,871 | 2,588} 1,175 | 2,588 4 
17 32 55 87 | 1,324 4,946 | 6,270 | 1,993] 6,199 7 
7 10 18 28 528 1,614 | 2,142} 1,102 | 2,142 4 
25 40 55 95 | 1,186 3,209 | 4,395 | 1,886] 3,450 14 
A 1 3 4 80 190 270 140 
TABLE 9.—Instructors, students, and attendance in Y. M. C. A. and denominational 
commercial schools in 1917-18. 
Instructors. Students enrolled. Enroll- 
ment 
Aver- Schoolg 
Schools age |re ort- not 
States. re dail 
| Men. |Women.|Total.| Men. |[Women.| Total. | average! ing. 
ance. | daily 
attend- 
ance. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 
United States... 110 491 128 619 
2 3 
Californ 2 13 
Colorado 1 5 
Connecticut. . 2 x 
Delaware.............. 1 7 
D 2 15 
Geors 1 5 
Illinois 10 35 21 56 
Indi: 4 2 4 6 
Kentuck 5 39 10 49 
Mary 4 47 3 50 
M ll 60 12 72 
Mi 4 24 3 27 
3 10 
M 4 1 4 5 
New Jersey... 5 15 5 20 
N 10 113 19 132 
Oh 16 43 21 64 
Oregon 2 8 1 9 
Pennsylvania. 10 8 14 22 
Rhode Island 1 7 
Texas 3 7 
2 
Washington. 2 1 1 2 
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TaBLE 10.—Students in day pe night courses and average daily attendance in all private 
commercial and business schools reporting in 1917-18. 


Day Night Average attend- 

1 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10; B 
United States .../841 |50,329 |132, 285 |182,614 | 716 |46,120 845 [106,965 | 699 |79,675 | 602 |43, 013 
Alabama, ............. 10 658 | 2,383 | 3,041 8 279 252 531 7 768 6 164 
Arizona............... 1 50 269 319 1 41 91 1 89 1 37 
7 417 | 1,173 | 1,590 5 87 137 224 7 755 5 99 
California............. 30 | 3,170 | 8,406 | 11,576 | 30 | 2,678 | 4,269 | 6,947 | 27] 6,109| 27 | 4,040 
14 925 | 2,279 13 912; 1,507 | 13] 1,416] 12 508 
24 380 | 1,737 | 2,117); 25 1,930 | 2,883 | 23] 1,282| 22] 1,543 
pad bbadecwde 2 311 653 3 762 372 | 1,134 2 400 2 497 
District 0 of 447 | 1,268; 1,715 6 | 1,902 | 2,496 | 4,398 3 460 3 707 
SEE 8 1,253 | 1,637 8 181 226 407 7 586 7 190 

2 

58 | 3,552 | 9,469 | 13,021 | 52 | 3,689 | 5,565 | 9,254] 44] 4,731 | 43 | 2,755 
Indiana............... 1,642 | 4,450| 6,092] 32| 985] 1,910} 2,805 | 2,700] 29 | 1,280 
21 | 1,577 | 4,192} 5,769] 15 416 8 1,236 | 16 | 1,679] 13 3386 
21 | 1,915 | 3,982{ 5,897] 14 1,239 | 20 | 2,427| 14 406 
Kentucky.......- 415 | 1,606 | 2,021} 81|1,124] 957] 2,081] 7/1,028| 6| 537 
Louisiana............. 7 632 | 1,346 | 1,978 7 751 411 | 1,162 6 | 1,071 6 852 
| RES ll 322 936 | 1,258 8 128 182 310 9 477 5 127 
Maryland...........-. &8| 256 789 | 1,045] 8/1,165| 492] 1,657} 2] 366| 3| 352 
assachusetts,....-..- 32 | 1,553 | 3,647 | 5,200] 29 | 2,624 | 2,747| 5,371 | 24 | 2,820] 23 | 2,539 
32 | 1,782 | 4,387 | 6,169 | 24 | 1,427] 1, 3,113 | 2,810} 22 984 
30 | 3,066 | 5,114] 8,180] 27 | 1,272 | 1,546 | 2,818 | 27 3,609] 24 | 1,128 
Montana.............. 6 201 974 1,175 6 139 306 445 6 282 6 116 
12 861 2,949 | 3,810 8 317 570 887 | 10 | 1,543 5 254 
PPARs cainscssccsces 1 10 135 1 15 40 1 54 1 15 
New Hampshire......| 4 145 328 473 3 202 467 3 197 3 215 

ew Mexico.......... 1 
SS 90 | 4,806 | 15,708 | 20,514} 85 | 8,972 |10,507 | 19,479 | 78 | 8,585 | 74 | 8,157 
North —— hy em 8 430 | 1,086) 1,516 5 105 7 547 4 107 
— akota.......-. 5 408 481 889 2 21 5 415 2 13 
57 | 2,536 | 8,501 | 11,037 | 49 | 2,649] 3,798 | 6,447] 41 | 5,288] 37 | 2,839 
10 934 | 1,361 8 276 337 613 9 717 7 188 
7 740 | 1,507 | 2,247 6 494 395 889 4 894 4 274 
Pennsylvania. ........ 75 | 3,263 | 9,223 | 12,486 | 69 | 4,143 | 6,676 | 10,819 | 61 | 7,048 | 61 | 5,436 
Rhode Island......... 8 465 | 1,061} 1,526 6 1,106 | 1,761 6 678 5 852 
South Carolina. ....... 4 lil 418 529 2 14 15 29 4 197 2 28 
South Dakota,........ 5 177 510 687 3 63 110 173 5 348 3 92 
9 721 | 2,106} 2,827 2 114 165 279 
30 | 3,569 | 5,909 | 9,478) 24 7 767 | 1,489 | 26 | 3,991 | 20 681 
3 205 1,110 4 517 881 2 421 3 235 
VOR vs cccirccsves 3 87 2 319 3 81 157 238 3 153 3 83 
ee ll 585 1,670 | 2,255 4 215 9 | 1,061 4 147 
Washington,........-. 17 847 | 3,7 4,590 | 18 918 | 1,203 | 2,121 15 | 1,477} 15 525 
West Vir; Gevdcudevs 287 | 1,225] 1,512 7 241 7 749 7 353 
25 2,692 | 3,592] 17 286 517 803 | 22/ 1,603} 15 288 - 
WYGRRME. <.06c552005 2 45 1 190 2 45 80 2 100 2 40 
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12.—Enrollment, of in private no tional commercial and 
mess schools reporting in yaa 
Commercial Stenographic Combined hy 
course, course. course. ( 
States. 
Men. |Women.} Men. |Women.| Men. |Women.} Men. |Women, 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
33,988 | 32,761 | 28,323 | 120,514] 13,413] 30,673] 2,249 2, 205 
493 281 322] 1,951 
37 33 44 229 10 
268 279 182 886 90 
2,280] 3,822] 1,666] 6,635 687 | 1,962 475 640 
463 572 1, 608 312 993 30 56 
601 685 418 | 2,423 60. 
105 1,027 2,659 12 
223 148 143 877 142 | 
259 527 421 74 33 
48 131 250 74 2 5 
2,559} 1,992] 2,579] 11,396 760 | 1,249 8 7 
940 4,052 468} 1,259 100 
1, 135 919 477 3, 553 312 
024 701 753 | 2,557 955 | 1,770 76 8&3 
301 276 228 1,390 161 wil 
581 186 454] 1,390 40 72 1 3 
382 87 773 ill 440 33 30 
136 172 989 60 
814 1, 455 580 2, 954 108 521 82 204 
1,172] 1,372 763 | 3,271 401 1,387 71 20 
1,755 | 1,580 534] 3,036 250 953 154 427 
71 52 50 275 17 
914 953 979| 4,396] 1,064] 1,638 582 302 
246 227 108 1, 024 14 112 5 48 
295 353 399 2,111 244 768 61 17 
5 26 20 109 3 
197 95 61 340 102 17 13 
844 695 1,237 4,307 949 
53 47 30 188 |..... 
3,847] 3,636] 4,584] 16,129] 1,505| 3,805 62 
235 218 129 1 110 295 4 5 
266 61 51 103 
2,135] 2,409] 1,541] 7,561 941 | 2,244 8 
regon 301 439 114 906 128 
Pennsylvania................ 3, 309 2, 530 3,087 | 10,441 777 1,507 48 45 
Rhode Island. ......... 476 327 371 1,424 2 
South Carolina............... 61 25 26 271 27 
a 157 95 48 429 23 93 ll 4 
1,404] 1,118] 1,457] 3,881] 1,253] 1,607 124 104 
Utah...... 117 26 84 465 3 
57 41 50 229 49 
546 1, 085 506 3,111 119 
West Virginia................ 264 350 201 1,24 
| 840 952 267 2, 217 677 21 35 
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TaBLeE 13.—Enrollment, by course of study, in Y. M. C. A. and denominational commercial 
schools reporting in 1917-18. 


Commercial Stenographic Combined hy 
course. course, course. ( 
States. 
Men. |Women.} Men. |Women.| Men. |Women.| Men. | Women. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


TaBLE 14,—Students, tuition fees, and _ required to complete the course in wireless 


telegraphy % in commercial and business schools in 1917-18. 
Students Tuition feesin— | Months 
Te- 
Location. Name. Da ay | Night | 
en. | per Pp 
month entire month day 
urse. course. 
1 2 BY t 5 6 7 8 
CALIFORNIA, 
ullege. ...-. 3 6 $10 $50 $10 6 
Tae yw Atl (715 S. Hope | Y. School of Com- | 227 94 15 85 10 6 
St.) F 
San Francisco (Van Ness | Heald’s Business College .. aeeet 300 75 15| 190 6 8-12 
Ave. and Post St.) 
CONNECTICUT. 
Y. M. C. A. (commercial de- Shim 
partment). 
New Haven:..............-- Royal Business College ........ 5 6 5 
ILLINOIS. 
Chicago (19 S. La Salle St.).| Central Y. M. C. A. Institute 10 24 
(commercial department). 
INDIANA. 
M. C. A. Night School.....| 40 @® 5 
Dodge's Telegraph, Railway | 190 65 |....-.- 6 
Accounting and 
(Wireless) Institute. 
1 Tuition fee for 8 months. 2 War service. 


United States..........| 2,463 308 2, 486 on ge 2,180 246 215 
59 41 78 99 46 109 121 99 
Maryland ...............-.-.- 137 32 14 3 
277 1 197 12 126 339 
Pennsylvania. ............... 19 32 45 57 115 
126 173 170 638 = 5 16 
Washington...............-.- 19 2 18 58 
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TaBLE 14.—Students, tuition fees, and time required to complete the course in wireless 
telegraphy in commercial and business schools in 1917—18—Continued. 


Students. 


Tuition feesin— | Months 
Te- 
D 
Location. Name. Day | | Nignt| 
Men. | on. per for pleting 
month. entire month 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
KANSAS. 
Salt City Business College... . 100 3 $15 $55 |......- 5-6 
hate Kansas University of Commerce 35 10 15 3-6 
KENTUCKY. 
Y.M.C. A. Schools (commer- 64 18 12 48 $4 8 
cial department). 
MARYLAND. : 
Baltimore ee and | Association Institute (com-| 161 |...... tee 8 46 
Cathedral Sts.). mercial de ment). 
Radio School of Y. M.C. A....| 25 1 12 70 8 6 
MICHIGAN. 
Detroit (Grand Cireus Park)| Detroit Institute of Technology.| 291 |......|....... See 3 
MINNESOTA, 
partment), 
Y. M. C. A. Night School 26 3 7 
(commercial department). 
NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn(65 Flatbush Ave.)| Browne’s Business College...... 5 6 
New York (1931 Broadway).| The — Upton Business 5 46 
ool. 
New York (153 E. 86th St.).| East Side Y. M.C. A. (com- 15 4h 
mercial department). 
OHIO. 
Y. M. C. As 
Y. M. C. A. Institute (com-| 26 |......|.......|.... 
mercial department). 
OREGON. 
Y. M. C. A. Sehools (com-| 236 |...... 15 50 10 4 
mercial department). 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
(commercial department). 
WASHINGTON 
Y. M. C. A. School (com-| 220 ]|...... 15 60 8 4-5 
mercial department). 


‘Night school. 


| | 
| 
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TABLE 15.—Students, tuition Sees, and time required to complete the course in accountuncy 
in commercial and business schools in 1917-18. 


Students. Tuition feesin— | Months 
re- 
D 
Location. Name. Day | | Night| 
course com- 
Men. for | | pleting 
irse. course 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
CALIFORNIA. 
Los Angeles 2d and | School of Commerce, Accounts, 64 19 
Spring Sts.). Southwestern 
nive 
Los Angeles (715 S. Hope .M.C. A. of Commerce 2$14 
8t.). and Finance. 
Cal 0 and Aca- 15 4 15 12-24 
Gate Ave.). nt). 
Orange County Business College. . 4 8 15 | 3125 7 12 
COLORADO. 
Y.M.C. A. Business School......} 31 415) 254 
CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport ............... Y. M. A. (commercial depart- 45 
men 
Huntsinger Business School... . . . 12 5 24 
South N orwalk Morrill Business College.........- 
DELAWARE. 
Wilmington.............. Y. M.C, A, Evening (com-| 17 
mercial 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington (1736 G St. | Washington x. 9 of Account- | 430 18 9; 236 9 24 
NW.). ancy, 
IDAHO. 
Creekmur’s Business College. . . .. 25 8 5 
ILLINOIS. 
ouse (19 S. La Salle | Central Dept. Y. M. C. A. Insti- | 125 |......|..--.--|.------ 8 24 
tute (commercial de rtment). 
go (4732 Irving Park | Columbia Business College. ...... 2 i WE 6 12 
(1134-40 Wilson | Pierson Business College......... 34 41 BB. 
S. Michigan | Walton School of Commerce .| 255; 66 |......- 27 
‘0 ~ W. Gar- | Watson’s Business College........ 9| 10 
aes - .| Brown’s Business College.,,..... 10 5 13 95 5 9 
East St. Louis...........- Summers College of Commerce... 10 6 
Rock Island.............. Brown’s Business College... ..... 15 100 6 9 
Waukegan...............- Waukegan Business College ...... 6 6 10| 395 5 8-12 
INDIANA. 
lege. 
Fort Wayne............-. International Business College....| 50 10 15 8 
Y. M.C. A. Night School (com- O46 12 
mercial department). 
IOWA. 
Mason City............... Hamilton’s University of Com- 8 1 Mb 18 
merce. 
Muscatine................ Brown’s Business College... ..... 15 9 
nee Ottumwa Commercial ge....1 21 7 10 60 5 6 


1 Tuition for 1 
2 Tuition for 17 wee 


for 
6 After complete bookkeeping course. 
6 Night school. 


| | | 
. 

i 
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TABLE 15.—Students, tuition 7 and time required to complete the gone in accountancy 


in commercial and 


usiness schools in 1917-18—Continu 


Tuition feesin— | Months 
Te- 
fe 
Location. Name. Day i 
course 
per pleting 
month day 
urse. 
1 2 5 8 
KANSAS 
Central Kansas Business College . . $10 6 
Manhattan Business ee Bake 9 6 
— Business College. . rs 10 |. $5 3 
Fear Business College . . 15 |. 4 5 
chita Business College... 14 |. 6 12 
Y.M. C, A. Schools (commercial | 20] 2|....... 16 
department ). 
Shaw Business CoJlege!.......... 13 6 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimor ae and | Association Institute (commer-| 110 |......|....... 32 
Cath its. ). cia] department). 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
oe os Massachu- | Chandler School for Women...... 20 10 
setts Ave.). 
Boston (316 Huntington | Northeastern College, School APR 48 
Ave.). and Finance 
Springfield ............... Y.M.C A. (commercial Minow 12 
men 
Commerce and 
MICHIGAN. 
Ferris Institute (commercial de- 10 9-24 
partment). 
Deets (Grand Circus | Detroit Institute of Technology..| 272 |......|......- 30 
ark). 
Grand Rapids............ Training Institute} 50 |......|....... 3 
Ironwood Business Co! Bags 10 10 
Muskegon................ Muskegon Commercial College. .. . 12 9-12 
5 MINNESOTA. 
TAR Albert Lea Commercial College. . 20 27 
| University of Southern Minnesota 10 15 
(commercial department). 
0th Bt) (Nicollet at | Collegiate Business Institute.....) 39] 4 |....... 9 
Winona Business College. ........ 12 5-6 
.| Chillicothe Business College...... 15 6 
.| Kansas City Business College. . 12 6-9 
Kansas City —e of Account 10 30 
Ralph’ Law, and 
Drake Business College...........| 10 12 |........ 
Y. M. C. A. (commercial depart- | 199 |......|....... 30 
ment),~ 
NEW MEXICco. 
Standard Business School........ 7 


1 branch school. 
tion fees, $75 to $85 for course. 


4 Tuition fees, $65 to $80 for course. 


6 Tuition fee for subject. 
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and time required to complete the course in accountancy 
business schools in 1917-18—Continued. 


Students. Tuition fees in— | Months 
Te- 
quired 
Location. Name. womd Day | Night | 
Men. Course} “for pleting 
course course. 
i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
NEW YORK. 
Brook] Bedford ford Branch, Y. M. C. A. 12 
Ave. (commercial cal déparimest). 
ace 
Brooklyn and | Plymouth Institute of Account- 42 WEA 16 20 
Hicks Sts ancy. 
Giichawk and Association Insitute, Y. M.C. 190 12 22 
New (215 West 23d | Chelsea 14 24 
New York (36 West 123d | Eastman-Gaines Schoo].......... We 5 24 
New 4 York (280 Madison | Institute of Commerce..../...... 5 7 15} 120 6 2-4 
New York (1135 Broad- | New York School of Accounts....| 8 |....-.|--..--- Whi PAIS 
a 
4 York Packard Commercial School... ... 25 
Ave. and 35 
New York (32B way). ir Graduate School of Account-| 45 2 31 MP exicece 4 
New York (318 West 57th West Wide Y.M.C. A. (commer- RIP 8 
St.). cial 
Peekskill Business College... ..... 18 16 12 80 6 10 
Business Institute 
Troy Business College... ....------ 215} 175 13 75 
Hammel Business College.......- 10 55 6 6 
— Business Col! 3 2 13 125 5 | 12-15 
Cleveland St.)...] Cleveland Business University...| 130 | 207 5 7 
umbus (131 E. State | Bliss Business College............ 15 10 30 
Y. M.C. A. Institute (commer-— 30 aces 21 
cial department).8 
Greenville. ............--- Commercial-Normal College... -. - 3 1 12 5 7 
Lancaster. Columbia Commercial Un versity 4 0 12 ll 
Steubenville.............- Business College... . 5 5 10 7-11 
ent 
OREGON. 
ment). 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown................ American Commercial School. . 
Beaver Falls.............- 9 12 9 
Business College. .... 14 7 12 100 5 “4 
Harrisburg. ........--..-- Harrisburg Shorthand School .. 8 12 10 6 
Leech’s Actua! Business College... 2 1 12 120 6 10 
= — (723 Chest- | American Business College....... 21 55 10 100 5| 10-12 
Y.M.C.A. Evening Schoo! (coms 5 
mercia! department). 
1 Tuition fee, night school. ‘Tuition fee, $5 to $8 per month. 
2 Night school. 6 Tuition for 1 year in night school. 


3 Tuition for five semesters. 
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in commercial and business schools in 1917-18—Continued. 


equired to complete the course in accountancy 


Students. 


Tuition fees in— 


Months 
re- 
Day [iene | 
Location. Name. Day | course| Night} or 
Wom-| course] eourse| 
Men. for pleting 
en. | per | ontire | Per. day 
month month course 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
RHODE ISLAND. 
ool. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Watertown. South Dakota School of Business. $12 | $200 5 
TEXAS. 
Tyler Commercial College. .....-- 55 48 2 
VIRGINIA 
Newport News ---| International Business College. . 12 10 
WASHINGTON 
Grays Harbor Business College. .. 2 2 15 6 
Western Institute of Account-| 100 8 36 
ancy, Commerce, and Finance. 
Western Institute of Account- 37 28 10 18 
an 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston................ Capital City Commercial College. . 4 2 12 oe eee 6 
WISCONSIN. 
Business College.......... 13 4 15 100 |....... 6 
on leton Business Colle 20 10 
er Col age and 7 6 15 50 5 4 
desraph Schoo! 
and Stenography. | 
1 Night school. 


TABLE 16. oud tuition fees, and time required for completing secretarial course in 
commercial and business schools in 1917-18. 


Students. Tuition feesin— | Months 
re- 
Location. Name. Da ay | Night} 
Wom- course com- 
Men for pleting 
en. | per jentire| Pet, |” day 
month.| course. month course 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco (Van Ness |..... BD ciskisssrvevapatulvaesvesit 275 | 375 1 1 $90 %6 8- 
Ave. and Post St.). 
Francisco (600 Sutter for Private See- | 130 |1,728 16 122 6 8 
Banta Orange Business 1 7 15 | 2125 7 12 
COLORADO. 
..| Cenitral Business College ......... 20! 80 5 9 


4 Special rate of tuition for 8 months, 


Tuition fee for 1 year. 
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TABLE 16.—Students, 008, and time required for completing course in 
commercial business schools in 1917-18—Continued. 


Students. Tuition feesin— | Months 
Te- 
D 
Location. Name. Da BY | Night} 
Men. | ‘on per for per pleting 
4 month entire month day 
course course. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
_ CONNECTICUT. 
Hun r Business School...... 70} $15] $150 ]....... 10 
ness Colle 
Morse Business College........... 4 9 5 20 
Stebbing Commercial School. . 5| 102 te 12-18 
Stone Business College........... 12 27 |) 6 10-12 
DELAWARE, 
Wilmington. ............. Beacom Business Colleges. ....... 17 96 12 
Goldey College 10 70 6 10-12 
FLORIDA. 
Mai cckivedsn ees .....| Pan American College of Com- 16 71 15 140 8 12-15 
merce, 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Business College .........|...... 18 15 @t 6 
ILLINOIS 
Brown’s Business College. .......|...... 52 12 90 18 9 
‘0 4732 Irving Park | Columbia Business College 2 17 6 12 
vad,). 
(1208 East 63d | MacCormac School.......... ...- 3 ll 9-12 
chicako (616 S. Michigan | National Institute of Secretaries..| 21 5-7 
Chicago (63 W. Gar- | Watson’s Business College.......| 12 28 
Heights (92 Illi- | Chicago Heights Business College.}...... 4 12 
a ae (301Collins- | Brown’s Business College. ....... 89} 135 10 90 5 9 
ville 
East St. Louis (Main and | Summers College of Commerce...| 10 |...... 10 td eee se 6 
way). 
de The Orchard City College... .... |...... 8 7 
Moline Brown’s Business College. . + 1 24 15 9 
13 50 15 100 6 9 
Spark’s Business College......... 10 15 16 
Brown’s Business Coll 2 49 15} 2105 6 9 
Waukegan Business C 1 5 5 8-12 
INDIANA 
Brasil University....... 2 23 12 90 5 10 
....---| Indiana Business College.......:.)..... 5 12 9 
Terre Haute............-.. Brown’s Business College. ....... 128 15 9 
Vincennes Business College... . .. 2 6 15 135 6 9 
IOWA. 
Chariton Business College........ 1 2 di 12 
Brown’s Business College........ 41 90 13 5 9 
Hamilton’s University of Com- 8 26 13 Weiivicse 10 
merce 
Brown’s Business College. . 1: 8 6 
Towa Success 10 13 12 
Waterloo Business College........ 26 81 8 9-14 
Central Kansas Business College. 9 2 9 tg ee or 4 
Chanute Business College. .......|...... 2 15 8 
Leavenworth.... .| Leavenworth Business College... 10 29! 8121.. ll 
1 Tuition reduced after first month. s Tuition reduced after sites month. 


2 Tuition fee for 9 months, 


« 
{ 
i 
i] 
{ 
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TABLE 16. —Students, tuition fees, and time required for completing secretarial course in 


commercial a 


business schools in 1917-18—Continued. 


Students. Tuition feesin— | Months 
Te- 
quired 
Location. Name. Day | | Night 
Men. | Course} | Course pleting 
course course. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
KENTUCKY 
MAINE. 
Shaw Business College!..........|.....- 175 6 6 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston (334 Boylston St.) | B tand Stratton Commercial | 117| 454 2 eer 8 12-15 
ool. 
Massachu- | Chandler School for Women.....|...... 19 BD 10 
Boston (136 Boylston St.).| Franklin 4 
Fall River Thibodeau Business College......|...... 12 10 eee 6 
Lawrence......... Lawrence Commercial School... . 4 38 14 150 6 8 
New Bedford -| Kinyon’s Commercial and Short- 1 
hand School. 
Northampton Northampton Commercial College} 35 97 15 150 5 10 
MICHIGAN 
Ferris Institute. ... 25 
Detroit (163-169 Cass Ave.)| Business Institute..... 32 10-14 
Detroit (972 Gratiot Ave.) | Central Business College. ree 2 6 9 
Lansing Lansing Business University..... 2 12 13 
Albert Lea Commercial College. . 2 31 15 85 7 9 
American Business College....... 2 2 WR aide 5 6-8 
.| Collegiate Business Institute.....}...... OP 175 9 
.| Lancaster B: ess Institute... .. 6 13 
Winona Business College.........|...... 16 3 6-7 
MISSOURI. 
Chillicothe .| Chillicothe Business College......) 15 2 
Soto.... .-| De Soto Business College......... 1 2 13 95 5 9 
Kansas City of Expert Business 250 5 10 
ral 
eb on Kansas City Business College.....| 42 | 131 15 $75 8 
Nevada Business College......... 5 25} 415 81 5 8 
. ae — and | Brown’s Business College........ 20 50 12 100 7 8-10 
8t. (8th and Pine | ..... 53 66 12 100 7 
Bt aaae (N. sae _ 8th | Jones Commercial College........| 10 5 15 105 6 9 
an 
MONTANA. 
Missoula Business and Normal |...... 12 15 100 8 8 
College. 
NEBRASKA 
Hastings Business College........ 12 25 10 8-10 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bryant-Stratton Business College.|...... 4 12-15 
NEW JERSEY. 
School 
Camden Commercial College..... 39 | 100 6 8-13 
East Orange..............] Drake College..... 15 50 5 9 
1 Includes one branch school. * Tuition for 6 months. 
2 Tuition for 16 weeks. 4 Tuition reduced after first month. 
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TABLE 16.—Students, a and time required for completing secretarial course tn 
commercial and business schools in 1917-18—Continued. 


Students. 


Tuition feesin— | Months 
Te- 
y 
Men. on per for per pleting 
month entire ‘month day 
1 2 8 4 5) 6 7 8 
NEW YORK. 
..| Albany Business College. . 3 32 7-8 
msterdam,... .-| Reynolds Business School.. 20 34 |. See $4 7-9 
Brooklyn (1317 Broad- | Alpha School 50 10 $85 5 8-9 
wa: 
Brook (65 Flatbush | Browne’s Business College. ...... 
Brookiyn (895-899 Flat- | Ellsworth School of Secretaries..} 55 | 270 5 6 
us) 
Manhattan | Heffley Greenpoint School....... 15| 20 12} 144 5 12 
ve. 
— (243-245 Ryer- | Heffley Institute................. 93 | 535 12 
Brooklyn ‘(287 Broadway) | Wood’s Business School...... 30 73 
Lock Lockport Business Institute 35 65 
Ramsdell School. ............ + 3 25 
Sherman’s Business School. . ‘ 1 14 
New Rochelle. .. -:] Westchester Commercial School... 4 31 
New York (413 East 138th and Secretaries |...... 4 10 cawike 9 
usiness 
York (501 West 145th} Audubon Commercial School....|...... 30 17 4 
New ‘York (802-46 Tre- | Bronx Business Institute... 9} 29 10| 90 5 12 
mont Ave., Bronx). 
= hig A ag est- | Bronx Commercial School........| 22 64 10 100 5 10-12 
chester A 
= (36 West 123d | Eastman-Gaines School.......... 25 | 250 tee 5 914 
New York (280 Madison | Institute of Commerce............ 30 54 15 125 6 6 
ve.). 
New York (2105 Seventh | Kells 125 5 6-7 
ve.). 
New Pork (37 East 58th Bankers’ Business 95 | 181 5 9-12 
chool. 
New York (3219 Third | Metropolitan School of Business. . 3 4 od See! ee 7-10 
ve. 
New York (50 East 42d s Shorthand and Secre- 20 3 
St. arial Schools. 
ay at 
~— York (1161 Madison | New York Commercial School. . . 2 11 3 SU 5 9-18 
(33 West 42d | New York School of Secretaries. . 3 
New York (Lexington | Packard Commercial School..... 
Ave. and 35th St.). 
New York (1931 Broad- | Paine Uptown: Business School. . 8 33 15| 175 6 7-9 
Now Vork (542 Fifth Ave.) i States School of Secre- 7| 148 25 150 15 6 
es. 
(200 West 72d | Walworth Business Institute.....}| 11 25 15 12 
Peekskill Business College........ 52} 60| 40| 6 8 
Rochester. ..............- Williams and Rogers Rochester 4 18 12-14 
Business Institute. 
Troy Business College. ........... 43 | 175 13 7 
Excelsior School of Business......|...... 6 5 8 
OHIO, 
Actual Business College..........| 15 | 136 13 9-10 
Ashtabula................ Ashtabula Business College Sa dats 3 4 13 100 5 12 
(31 East 4th | Campbell Commercial School... .. 1 34 15 7 
-(Engineers | Cleveland Business University..|; 51 75 5 1 
uilding, Ontario St.). 
cieveland(N Ninth, Pros- | Dyke School of Business..-...... 5 32 | 220 260 38 16 
' Tuition for6 months. * Reduced rate after first month. *% Tuition reduced after second month. 


_ 
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commercial a 
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ees, and time required for completing secretarial course in 
business schools in 1917-18—Continued. 


; Students. Tuition feesin— | yonths 
Te- 
Day — 
Location. Name. Day Night ic 
Men en. | per for per pleting 
month entire month day 
course urse, 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
on1o—continued. 
Bliss Business College. ........... 5 55 $20 | $165 $10 9 
Mann’s Business Training School. 6 40 15 ees 8 
Office Training School............ 4 64 15 100 8 8 
-| Elyria Business College. 5 
-| Marietta Commercial College.....|...... 12 13 A, & ee 9 
-| Ideal Business School. . . .. 12 . 8-10 
-| Sandusky Business College 4 27 13 125 6 12 
Steubenville Business College. . 1 20 13 99 j....... 11 
Beeson’s Commercial College... .. 5 15| 100 5 6-8 
Pulse Tulsa Business College........... 50 | 100 20 115 10 8-10 
PENNSYLVANIA 
American Commercial School....| 32 47 
Harrisburg Shorthand School. . .. ll 
Lock Haven Institute.........-.. 5 5 
Philatehia (723 Chest- | American Business College....... 18 55 
nu 
( St., | Peiroe School. . 80 | 260 
Phivtl pis C1002 Market | Taylor Business School. ......... 35 
t.). 
(132 Stanwix | Duff’s 50 78 
t.). 
Pittsburgh (5th Ave. and | Iron City College........-........ 16 60 
rant St.). 
(8 W. North | Park Institute. .................. 8 29 
) 
(531 Wood | Pittsburgh Academy............. 5] 
South Bethlehem......... —= Bethlehem Business Col- 13 22 
Wilmerding.............. Y.M.C. A. Evening School (com- 2 30 
mercial department). 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence ........ .-.| Miss Brayton’s Special 5 
ond Stratton Commer- 30 93 RS 13-15 
cia 
SER ...| Child’s Business College.......... 20 45 18 252 8 14 
Do... -| Providence School for Se 100 25 6-8 
‘Woonsocket . Woonsocket Commercial School. . 6 20 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Cecil’s Business School........... 1 39 20 8 
Spartansburg............. Cecil’s Business College. . .. 5 5-6 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen Business College....... 15 71 13 105 6 10 
TEXAS 
VERMONT. 
Clawson-Hamilton Commercial 1 2 15 10-12 
venentia College. | 
Smithdeal Business College. ..... 1 30 12-24 
os National Business Col- 35 33 12 9-10 
ege. 
Dunsmore Business College .. . . . 3 56 12 9 


1 If completed in the prescribed time. 


| 
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TABLE 16.—Students, tuition fees, and time required for completing secretarial course in 


commercial a 


business schools in 1917-18—Continued. 


Students. Tuition feesin— | Months 

Te- 
D 

Location. Name Da |Night| 

-| en per per pleting 

month.| "tire | month.| 
course rse. 

1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
‘WASHINGTON. 
Seattle. Hyatt-Fowells School of Com- 7} 40) $100 $6 
merce. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Business College...|...... 20 15 16 
WISCONSIN 
Green Bay. ...........-.- Badger Commercial College and |...... 3 15 2 
* Telegraph School. 
Janesville Business College....... 1 48 15 14-18 
Milwaukee (102 Broad- | Spencerian Business College......|...... 
way and Wisconsin). 


TaBe 17.—Students, tuition fees, and time required to complete the course in salesman- 
ship in commercial and business schools in 1917-18. 


Students. Tuition feesin— | Months 
Te- 
D 
Location. Name. Day | ourse| Night | 
Men for pleting 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
CALIFORNIA. 
Berkeley.. ...| Berkeley Business College....... . 8 7 $10 $50 $5 46 
San F Francisco (220 Golden M. C. A. (commercial depart- 
i , Re Orange County Business College. . 6 6 15 | 2125 7 12 
COLORADO. 
CONNECTICUT. 
ILLINOIS. 
=; (19 8. La Salle | Central Y C. A. Institute 
department). 
Chicago (3 (33-87 W. Jack- | Chicago Business College......... 20 130 12 63 
sion 
East St. Louis............ Summers’ College of Commerce . . 10 6 
Brown’s Business College.........| 10 12 15 25 6 
Sparks’ Business College.......... 50 | 125 
1 Tuition fee far 8months. 4 Lesson one night each week. $ Tuition fee for 17 weeks. 
2 Tuition fee for one year. 4 Tuition fee for night course.’ 6 Includes books and supplies, 


| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 
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TaBLE 17.—Students, tuition a, and time 
ship in commercia 
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required to complete the course in salesman- 
and business aed in 1917-18—Continued. 


Students. Tuition feesin— | Months 
Te- 
Da: 
Location. Name. Day | Night | 
Men, |Wom+ course course pisting 
*| en. | per 
month entire month day 
course course. 
1 2 8 4 5 7 8 
INDIANA. 
Indianapolis.............. Y. M. C. tht School (com. $20 |....... 3 
mercial de ment), 
New Albany.............. New Al Business 14 36 $13 
*Richmond Bus’ 49 $6 3 
IOWA. 
KANSAS, 
Central Kansas Business College..| 26 2 9 4 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville................. Y. M. C, A. Schools (commercial 20 5 5 
department).! 
MAINE, 
Portland..................| Shaw Business College 2.......... 61 85 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore and | Association Institute (commer- 8 
Cathedral Sts.). cial department). 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
men 
Commerce and Finance.! 
MICHIGAN. 
(commercial de- 25 2 10 9 
ment). 
(Grand Circus | Detroit Institute of Technology...) 24 |......|..----- 84 
ark). 
Tronwood................. Ironwood Business College. ...... 44 10 6 
Lansing Business University.....| 19 14 8 
MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea..... .| Albert Lea Commercial College...| 24 3 15 60 7 5-7 
University of Southern Minne- 3 12 10 80 
sota (commercial rtment). 
Minneapolis (44 S. 10th Central Branch Y. M. C. A. (com- 
St.). mercial epartm nt). 
mercial department 
inona B College 6 22 5 6 
MISSOURI. 
St. Louis (Grand and | Ralph Sellew Institute Y.M.C.A.| 22 |......|...-..-- 5 
). (commercial department).! 
NEBRASKA. 
Y. M. C. A. Night School (com- 30 6 6 
mercial department). 
NEW JERSEY. 
ment).! 
Newark (111 Halsey St.).. C. Ac(commercial depart- 2 
1 Night school. 3 Tuition for night course. 
4 Tuition for 17 weeks. 
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TABLE 17.—Students, tuition fees, and time required to complete the course in salesman- 
ship in commercial and business schools in 1917-18 —Continued. 


Students. Tuition feesin— | yonths 
re- 
quired 
Location. Name. Day Night | fr 
Men Wom-| course} “fo, | course leting 
en. | per per |P 
month entire month d 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn (1121 Bedford | Bedford Branch Y. M. A. 
(commercial 
men 
ace). 
Franktin and | Association Institute, Y.M.C.A..| 13 $5 6 
Jamestown Business College......| 55 | 125 4 
Now Your (215 West 23d | Chelsea School. .................. OF 4 
New York (36 West 123d | Eastman-Gaines School. ......... 100 3-5 
Peekskill Business College........) 19} 11] 12| 40 6 10 
NORTH CAROLINA 
OHIO. 
Ashtabula...............- Sensis Business College... .. 4 2 13 50 5 4 
department 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philade (723 Chest- | American Business College... .... 8 20 10 100 5| 10-12 
Pittepureh (132 Stanwix | Duff’s 13 8 7 4 
Wilmerding.............. Y.M.C. A. Evening School(com-| 15 |......|....... 6 
mercial department). 
TEXAS. 
Y.M.C. A. Evening School(com-| 23 |...... 5 
Tyler Commercial College........ 602 | 614]....... 1 
WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen................- gous Harbor Business College...| 18 | 160 15 4 
department). 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston................ Capital City Commercial College. . 6 10 Wi catostednncdtlcaspennh 
elegraph 
.| Potter Business College. ......... 9 25 12 72 6. 


1 Night school. 3 Tuition fee, night school. 3 Tuition fee for entire course in night school. 
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CHAPTER V. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS IN 1918. 


ContTENTS: Biennial report—Classification of summer schools—Number of schools—Instructors—Stu- 
dents—Length of term—Cost of maintaining summer schools—Courses accredited for degrees— 
Lecturers—Observation or practice schools-—A comparison of enrollment in summer schools—Statis- 
tical tables. 


BIENNIAL REPORT. 


After compiling educational statistics for 1916 the Bureau of Edu- 
cation adopted the plan of collecting stafistics biennially instead of 
annually as in preceding years. Consequently, no special statistics 
on summer schools were collected for 1917. However, the number 
of students in such schools in 1917 is given in the Biennial Survey 
in the chapters on colleges, universities, and professional schools, 
and on normal schools, and are roughly comparable with the corre- 
sponding statistics for such institutions appearing herein. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


It was thought advisable this year to divide the summer schools 
into two classes; one consisting of summer schools more or less closely 
identified with standard colleges, universities, and professional 
schools, and normal schools; the other made up very largely of 
independent summer schools and schools conducted by private high 
schools and academies and by institutions of higher rank which do 
not offer a full collegiate or normal school course. This classification 
makes possible a comparison of the enrollment in summe? schools 
of the first group, as summarized herein, with the enrollment in 1917, 
as given in the preceding chapters of the Biennial Survey on colleges, 
universities, and professional schools, and on normal schools. Con- 
sequently, by means of this classification, annual statistics on the 
enrollment in summer schools of colleges, universities, and normal 
schools are obtainable. 


TaBLE 1.—Summer schools—Instructors, lecturers, students, and average cost, 1911-1918. 


{ 
1911 | 1913 1914195 1916 1918 
| | 
Summer schools reporting. - . -- . 477 | 569 673 704 | 674 734 480 
Instructors: | 
5,572| 6,140| 7,516 | 8,607 9,200} 10,646) 7,472 
2,477| 3,166| 4,206/ 4,829! 5,527] 6, 954 4, 488 
8,049 9,306 | 11,722 | 13,436 14,727| 17,600, 11,960 
Lecturers: | 
1,371{ 1,429| 1,517; 1,773| 1,961 | 1,899 1,331 
303 | 319 393 442 | 551 438 431 
1,674, 1,748} 1,910} 2,215, 2,512 | -2,337' 1,762 
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TasLe 1.—Summer schools—Instructors, lecturers, students, and average cost, 1911- 


1918—Continued. 
1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1918 
Lectures, recitals, etc., given.... 2,939 3,122 4, 201 4,104 4,905 4,747 3,568 
Number of students enrolled: 

38,140] 46,657] 62,625] 77,455| 86,581] 107,955] 33,445 
Women..... 80, 167 95,560 | 118,663 | 141,339] 155,230} 190,264 126,977 
118,307] 142,217] 181,288] 218,794] 241,811] 298,219] 160,422 
Average cost per student....... $18. 00 $15.51 $18. 40 $17.48 $16. 99 $14.85] '$24.14 

Institutions offering courses ac- 
credited for degrees........... 180 217 268 269 263 295 272 


1 Average cost in colleges, universities, and normal schools only is $24.36. 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 


Hitherto all types of summer schools have been included in this 
report. As many of these were more or less temporary in nature, 
comparative statistics of such a heterogeneous group of schools have 
limited application and are of doubtful value. Consequently, no 
attempt was made in 1918 to secure a report from Y. M. C. A. 
schools, from summer camps, from summer schools organized for the 
expressed purpose of preparing persons for examinations for teachers’ 
certificates, from summer schools conducted by cities, or from special 
summer schools for training teachers of the deaf, blind, and feeble- 
minded. For the benefit of persons who desire to know the name, 
location, and date of session of such schools, this information will be 
included in each annual educational directory published by the 
Bureau of Education and will answer most inquiries satisfactorily. 
This change in the plan of collecting statistical data from summer 
schools has caused a noticeable variation from the corresponding 
statistics collected in preceding years. It is desirable therefore to 
point out by means of comparative tables and graphs the variation 
in certain fundamental data. 

The total number of summer schools included in this report is 480. 
This number includes 358 schools conducted by the colleges, uni- 
versities, and normal schools listed in Table 9, and 122 other summer 
schools listed in Table 10. The 358 schools of collegiate or normal 
school rank include 104 summer schools of standard universities, 119 
schools of standard colleges, and 135 schools conducted by normal 
schools. Comparative data on the total number of schools reported 
in preceding years are given in Table 1. In 1916 the number of 
summer schools reporting was 734. Of this number, 231 schools 
were not asked to submit a report this year. The actual decrease, 
therefore, in the number of schools is only 23, which may be accounted 
for by the failure of certain schools to submit a report this year. In 
fact, it has been found extremely difficult to secure statistical reports, 
because of war conditions and the epidemic of Spanish influenza. It 
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has been assumed throughout the following discussion that the list 
of schools reporting this year has been as representative as in pre- 
ceding years, barring the exclusions enumerated above. 


INSTRUCTORS IN ALL SUMMER SCHOOLS REPORTING 
fig. |. 
14000 
1600 
14,727 
44000 
N 722 
14646 
1Q000 
2972 
2477 
2000 
QO 
1918 
—-—Worert. schools emited from HE data. 
INSTRUCTORS. 


In the summer schools of colleges, universities, and normal schools, 
10,564 instructors were reported, including 6,713 men and 3,851 
women; and in the second group of summer schools 1,396 instructors 
were reported, including 759 men and 637 women. The total number 
of instructors in all summer schools reported in 1918 was 11,960, 
including 7,472 men and 4,488 women. Comparative statistics on 
the teaching staff in summer schools since 1911, the date when the 
Bureau of Education began systematically to collect reports on sum- 
mer schools, are given in Table 1. Figure 1 shows graphically the 
increase or decrease in the teaching staff in summer schools since 
1911. The upper curve represents the total number of instructors, 
and the lower curves the number of men and women composing the 
total. 

To secure comparable data for 1916 and 1918 the number of 
instructors in the 231 schools not included in this year’s report has 
been ascertained. The vertical distance between the corresponding 
disconnected lines in figure 1 represents this elimination. The sup- 
plementary points, indicated by “stars”? on the graph, show the 
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teaching staff in all other schools reporting in 1916 and are directly 
comparable with the corresponding data for 1918, to which they are 
connected. The drop, therefore, in the two upper curves between 
1916 and 1918 can not be attributed to the exclusion of certain 
schools from the report this year, but must indicate an actual decrease 
in the total teaching force and in the number of men instructors. 

In these 231 schools included in the 1916 report, but eliminated 
from the 1918 report, 1,839 men and 2,689 women. instructors were 
employed. If only the same type of schools as are included in this 
report had been included in the 1916 report, the statistics would have 
shown 8,807 men and 4,265 women instructors, instead of 10,646 and 
6,954, respectively. Consequently, the report for 1918 shows a 
decrease of 1,335 men instructors and an increase of 223 women 
instructors in summer schools. This increase of 5 per cent in the 
number of women instructors and decrease of 15 per cent in the 
number of men instructors since 1916 has undoubtedly been caused 
by war conditions. On the whole there has been an actual decrease 
of 1,112, or 7.7 per cent, in the teaching staff in summer schools of 
the types included in this report. 


STUDENTS. 


The total number of students enrolled in summer schools in 1918 
was 160,422, consisting of 33,445 men and 126,977 women. Of the 
total number reported, 90 per cent, or 144,686 students, were enrolled 
in summer schools of standard colleges, universities, and normal 
schools. Twenty per cent of the total collegiate or normal school 
enrollment, or 28,666 students, were men, and 80 per cent, or 116,020 
students, were women. In the summer schools of other institutions 
15,736 students were enrolled, of whom 4,779, or 30 per cent, were 
men, and 10,957, or 70 per cent, women. Comparative historical 
data on summer-school enrollment are shown in figure 2. 

As in the case of the teaching staff, so in figure 2 supplementary 
points representing the enrollment in 1916 have been ascertained and 
are indicated by “‘stars’’ on the graph. These points are directly 
comparable to the corresponding points for 1918, to which they have 
been connected. The vertical distance between the corresponding 
disconnected lines in 1916 represents the elimination incident to the 
exclusion of certain schools from the report. The enrollment in 1916 
in the 231 schools not included in the list this year was 39,608 men 
and 56,241 women. If these numbers are deducted from the total 
enrollment reported in 1916 in Table 1, remainders of 68,347 and 
134,023 are obtained respectively for men and women. In other 
words, in corresponding types of schools reporting in 1916 and in 
1918 there has been a decrease of 34,902 in the number of men stu- 
dents and of 7,046 in the number of women students enrolled. It 
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can be safely assumed that this decrease of 51 per cent in the number 
of men students and of 5 per cent in the enrollment of women students, 
or a combined decrease of 21 per cent, has been due to war conditions. 
A comparison with the percentages obtained above for the teaching 
staff shows that the student body has been more affected by war 
conditions than the instructing force, a fact which might have been 
anticipated. 


ENROLLMENT IN ALL SUMMER SCHOOLS REPORTING 


fig. 2. 
Enrollment Total, ee —Womer. 
thousands) 
298, 
250 7 
2448// 
202,370* 
160,422 
/422/7 | | 126,977 
125 
118,307 RGSS 
4100 
2s 


Excluding 23/ schools from 19/8 deta 


TABLE 2.—Derivation of index numbers used in figure 3. 


Men ‘Women Index Index 
Year. enrolled in | enrolled in| number | number 
summer summer | of male | of female 
schools, schools, 
1 2 3 4 5 
38, 140 80, 167 65 66 
46, 657 95, 560 79 79 
62, 625 118, 663 106 9S 
77, 455 141, 339 131 116 
86, 581 155, 230 147 127 
68, 347 134, 023 116 110 
33, 445 126,977 56 1 
59, 036 121, 760 100 100 


1 Obtained by dividing each number in column 2 by the average. 
2 Obtained by dividing each number in column 3 by the average. 


Apparently from figure 2 there has been from 1911 to 1916 a greater 
proportional annual increase in the number of women students than 
in the number of men students. This graphic illusion is overcome 
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when the reader refers to figure 3, in which the enrollment has been 
reduced to indices. 


INDICES OF ENROLLMENT IN SUMMER SCHOOLS -SHOWING 
RELATIVE. INCREASE. IN THE NUMBER OF MEN AND WOMEN 
fig. 5. 
770 
160 
480 14% 
ZN. 
90 VAC 
N 
—-——Wemet ——Mer 


To secure the indices used in the graph the enrollment for each 
year is divided by the average enrollment of men and of women, 
respectively. The indices for the male enrollment for the past seven 
years are plotted in the graph as the solid line and the corresponding 
indices for the female enrollment are plotted as the broken line. In 
general, a greater proportional rate of change is shown for the 
male enrollment than for female enrollment. From 1915 to 1918 the 
proportional rate of increase is greater for the female enrollment. 
It is safe to assume that fewer men in 1918 attended summer school 
on account of war conditions. This method of presentation does not ’ 
measure the proportional rate of change but only shows that a varia- 
tion exists. The graph warrants the conclusion that in general an 
increasingly larger number of men than women are attending summer 
schools. In other words, if the average summer school in 1913 
enrolled 100 men and 100 women, in 1914 it might be assumed that 
possibly the same school would enroll 120 men and 110 women, An 
increasing number of institutions are offering summer courses accred- 
ited for degrees, as will be observed in figure 8, and many students 
enrolled during the regular terms are induced to remain for the sum- | 
mer term to shorten the time required for graduation. As a greater 
percentage of men than women are enrolled in collegiate courses, it 
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is a fairly correct inference that more regular men than women stu- 
dents will remain in the institution for summer school work, thereby 


tending to produce the result shown in figure 3. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 
COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES ANDNORMAL SCHOOLS AND OF 
STUDENTS ENROLLED THEREIN-ACCORDING TOLENGTH OF 
SESSION, fig4 
Schools ow e 2 $ a5 

Leg Length of session in weelts. 
GR tig, enclosing per cent of total nurnber 
Lnroliment it these insh tutiorrs, enclosirag per of total number. 


TABLE 3.—Distribution of enrollment in summer schools according to length of term in 


1918. 
. | Colleges, universities, and normal schools. | Other schools. 
Weeks in course. 
Schools | Per cent | Students| Percent | Schools | Per cent | Students| Per cent 
reporting.| of total. | enrolled. | of total. pvperting. of total. | enrolled. | of total. 

2 0.6 115 0.1 1 0.8 79 0.5 

6 1.7 387 3 2 1.6 282 1.8 

13 3.6 2,347 1.6 ll 9.0 405 2.6 

17 4.7 7,417 5.2 10 8.2 2,600 16.5 

158 44.3 y 28.8 42 34.4 6,312 40.1 

9 2.5 1 5 9 7.4 576 3.7 

44 12.3 x 14.2 13 10.7 1, 148 7.3 

20 5.6 5 9.4 5 4.1 450 2.9 

25 7.0 11, 671 8.1 6 4.9 441 2.8 

37 10.4 , 760 13.7 6 4.9 287 1.8 

16 4.5 7,376 5.1 5) 4.1 1,857 11.8 

1 3 -3 4 3.3 456 2.9 

1 3 140 1 1 8 6 

2 6 814 6 4 3.3 523 3.3 

3 296 2 1.7 86 

357 100.0 | 143,808 100.0 122 100.0 15,736 100.0 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OTHER SUMMER SCHOOLS 
AND OF STUDENTS ENROLLED THEREIN IN I9I8-ACCORDING TO 


LENGTH OF SESSION, fig 5. 
Enrolment ss sas 
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LENGTH OF TERM.: 


The average length of session of all summer schools reported in 
1918 was 7.6 weeks. This average, however, is not especially sig- 
nificant, since not a single summer school had a session of exactly 
this period. In fact, only 18 summer schools had a session of 7 
weeks. By reference to figures 4 and 5, it is noted that the most 
common type of summer school is the one having a session of 6 
weeks. Of the total number, 158 colleges, universities, and normals, 
or 44.3 per cent, held a session of 6 weeks, and 42 other summer 
schools, or 34.4 per cent of the total number, held a session for the 
same length of time. In other words, 200 schools out of a total of 
480, or 42 per cent, held a session of 6 weeks. 

It will be observed especially in figure 4 that a fairly large group 
of schools hold sessions of 8, 9,10, or 11 weeks. Altogether, 126 col- 
leges, universities, and normal schools fallin this group. In all prob- 
ability the tendency in such institutions is to maintain a longer 
term than 6 weeks. Future comparative studies of the summer 
schools of these institutions will verify or refute this assumption. 
Another significant fact portrayed in figure 4 is that, while 44.3 per 
cent of such schools maintain a 6 weeks term, they enroll only 38.8 
per cent of the students; and that, while the institutions maintain- 
ing sessions of 8, 9, 10, or 11 weeks constitute 35.3 per cent of the 
total number, they enroll 45.4 per cent of the students. This fact 
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may be taken to indicate a tendency on the part of students to seek 
schools maintaining the longer term. This conclusion seems to apply 
only to summer schools or colleges, universities, and normal schools, as 
the converse is true of other summer schools offering work below col- 


|AVERAGE COST OF CONDUCTING 
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legiate grade, as is shown in figure 5, where 34.4 per cent of the 6 
weeks’ schools enroll 40.1 per cent of the total number of students, 
while 24.6 per cent of the schools running 8, 9, 10, or 11 weeks enroll 
only 14.8 per cent of the students. It is evident, therefore, that 
there is a tendency for students to attend a longer summer term if 
the work offered therein is accredited on a degree or counts toward 
graduation. Whether these conditions are characteristic of these 
institutions during the regular year’s work has not been ascertained 
and is not germane to the discussion. The conclusion that students 
attend summer schools to shorten the period required for gradua- 
tion is warranted. 

It may be pointed out that the institutions in figures 4 and 5 fall- 
ing at the extremes of each graph are extraordinary. Those offer- 
ing a very short course are more like institutes than summer schools, 
while those maintaining a very long term either hold two or more 
sessions or begin the special summer term very early in the spring, 
usually to accommodate teachers who seek admission to a summer 
school as soon as their school term is ended. 


COST OF MAINTAINING SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Figure 6 shows the variation in average cost for a period of years. 
It will be noticed that the average cost per student of conducting 
summer schools in 1918 was $24.14. This is a decided increase over 


PER CAPITA COST PER WEEK OF CONDUCTING SUMMER 
SCHOOLS IN LENGTH OF SESSION. 
SAools 
enpth of session ir weeks. 
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the average cost in 1916, which was only $14.85. This apparent dis- 
crepancy is partly explained by the fact that so many special inde- 
pendent teacher-training schools, in which the cost of maintenance 
is extremely low, have not been included in the report this year. 
In 1916, 187 schools included in the 231 schools from which a report 
was not sought this year reported an enrollment of 74,225 students 
and a total aggregate cost of $546,366. The per capita cost of main- 
tenance, therefore, was only $7.36. As the per capita cost for all 
summer schools in 1916 was $14.85, the per capita cost of mainte- 
nance in the 187 schools eliminated was only about one-half as much 
as the cost in all schools reporting at that time. If the 187 schools 
had been excluded from the 1916 report, the per capita cost would 
have been $17.85. This average cost is directly comparable with 
the average cost for 1918 and has been so indicated on the graph. 
The increased per capita cost, therefore, for maintaining summer 
schools since 1916 has been 35 per cent. 

Here again, the average does not tel! the whole story, inasmuch as 
no account has been taken of the increase or decrease of the length 
of term of summer sessions. Evidently the per capita cost of main- 
taining a group of schools for 7 weeks will be greater than for 6 weeks. 
For this reason it is necessary to compute the per capita cost per 
week. 


In Table 4 the schools reporting cost of maintenance have been 


grouped according to the length of the session held. In the col- 
legiate and normal school group the per capita cost per week varies 
from $16.73 in schools maintained for 2 weeks to $0.89 in schools 
maintained for 18 weeks. In other summer schools the per capita 
cost ranges from $10.64 in schools running for 2 weeks to $0.35 in a 
school maintained for 20 weeks. In general, the longer the term the 
less the per capita cost of maintenance. This statement is made 
clearer by reference to figure 7, in which a gradual decrease in cost 
is shown from left to right. The per capita cost per week in the 
largest groups of colleges, universities, and normal schools, viz, in 
schools running for 6, 8, 9, 10, and 11 weeks is less in schools main- 
tained for 8, 9, and 10 weeks. The per capita costs reported for 
schools maintained for a very short or for a very long term are 
unusual and are not characteristic of the group as a whole. The 
extreme variation from the usual cost of summer schools is brought 
out clearly in figure 7, in which the per capita cost per week is given 
for colleges, universities, and normal schools, for other summer 
schools below collegiate rank, and for both classes combined. It may 
be added that 454 summer schools, out of a total of 480, reported 
the estimated cost of maintenance. In other words, 95 per cent of 
all summer schools reported cost. In these schools over 97 per cent 
of the total enrollment is represented. 
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COURSES ACCREDITED FOR DEGREES. 


By reference to Table 1 and figure 8 it will be observed that in 
general an increasing number of institutions offer at least a few 
courses accredited for degrees. A slight drop occurs in 1918, which 
may be due to war conditions. Only 11 schools which have been 
dropped from the list were counted in the preceding report as in- 
stitutions offering courses accredited for degrees. The remaining 
number of 284 institutions, reporting courses accredited for degrees 
in 1916, is comparable with the total reported this year and has been 
so indicated on the graph. It must be borne in mind that several 
institutions which do not themselves grant degrees offer courses 
accredited for degrees in other institutions. This is true of a great 
many courses offered in summer normal schools. In 1918, 270 in- 
stitutions offered courses for first or undergraduate degrees, and 88 
institutions for graduate degrees. Only 2 schools offered courses 
accredited for graduate degrees only. The total number of institu- 
tions, therefore, offering courses accredited for degrees was 272, 


LECTURERS. 


The total number of lecturers reported by summer schools in 1918 
was 1,762. The number reported in preceding years, excluding 1917, 
when no statistics were collected, was 1,911, 1,748, 1,910, 2,215, 
2,512, and 2,337 in the years 1911 to 1916, respectively. The de- 
crease shown in this report may be due to the exclusion of certain 
summer schools therefrom. 

In 1918 the total number of semipopular lectures, music recitals, 
etc., reported was 3,568, 


OBSERVATION OR PRACTICE SCHOOLS. 


The number of schools reporting observation or practice schools in 
1913 was 157; 1914, 189; 1915, 200; 1916, 233; and in 1918, 190. 
The enrollment in such schools for these respective years was 10,599, 
14,013, 17,655, 21,295, and 18,345. As practice schools are main- 
tained to supplement the teacher training work, the omission of the 
special independent teacher-training schools from this report may 
account for the noticeable decrease in enrollment and in the number 
of such schools, No data were collected on such schools prior to 
1913. 


A COMPARISON OF ENROLLMENT IN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


If the 160,422 students enrolled in the summer schools of 1918 had 
been equally distributed among the 480 schools included in this report, 
the enrollment in each would have been 334. It may be said, there- 
fore, that the average size of summer schools maintained in 1918 was 
334. The average does not convey to the reader an accurate picture 
of the enrollment in these schools inasmuch as only 33 schools had 
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an enrollment between 300 and 399 and only 1 school had exactly 
this average enrollment. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUMMER SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO 
ENROLLMENT fig. 
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A clearer conception of the size of summer schools is gained by 
reference to figure 9, in which the schools have been grouped according 
to the enrollment in each. It will be observed that the most com- 
mon type of summer school is the one enrolling fewer than 100 
students. Over 36 per cent of all summer schools, or 174 schools, 
fall in this group. In the first three groups 322 schools, or 67 per 
cent of the total number, are included, In other words, about two- 
thirds of all summer schools have an enrollment considerably less 
than the average. To be exact, 333 schools had an enrollment less than 
the average, whileonly 146 schools had an enrollment greater than the 
average. The average, therefore, is very misleading in this instance 
and does not give so good a picture of the real situation as does the 
distribution table in figure 9. The three very large schools shown 
at the extreme right of the diagram lend undue weight to the aver- 
age and sefve to draw it out of a position which would indicate a 
more central tendency if these larger schools had not been included, 
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TaBLe 5.—Showing method of obtaining enrollment percentages in summer schools used 
in figure 10. 


| Per cent Accumu- 
Percent | Accumu- || Enrollment 
oftotal | lated per- 
Groups.! of schools} lated per- || in schools enrollment | centages 
in of | of in each ol 
group, | SFoup. group. | rollment, 
1 2 3 ' 4 5 6 
5 5 | 46,793 29. 2 29. 2 
ecko 5 20 13,873 8.6 63. 5 
5 25 10,982 6.8 70.3 
5 45 | 4,939 3.1 87.1 
5 50 | 4,060 2.5 89.6 
db 5 60 | 2,792 1.7 93,4 
5 75 | 1,816 11 97.3 
5 100 236 -2 100.0 


} Group 1 includes the 24 schools having the largest t enrollment; grou p 2, the 24 schools having the next 
largest enrollment, ete, 
ncludes per cent of schools in and preceding this group. 
3 Includes per cent of enrollment in and preceding this group. 
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Figure 10 enables the reader to grasp the idea that a very few 
summer schools enroll a very large percentage of the total number 
of pupils attending such schools. Reading from the vertical scale 
it will be observed that half of the total summer school enrollment 
is found in about 12.5 per cent of the schools. Reading from base 
line it is found that half of the schools enroll almost 90 per cent of 
the total student body. This condition prevails because such a 
large number of summer schools as shown in figure 9 have a very 
small enrollment. Reading the curve conversely from the viewpoint 
of the smaller sehools represented, it is noted that 50 per cent of the 
schools enroll only a little over 10 per cent of the students. In this 
group the 240 smaller schools are included. For the purpose of 
showing the dispersion in the distribution of enrollment, a ‘‘line of 
equal distribution’? has been drawn diagonally across the figure 
connecting the extremes of the ordinate and the abscissa. If the 
enrollment were equally distributed in summer schools the points 
locating the curve would fall on the ‘‘line of equal distribution” in 
such a way that 30 per cent of the schools would enroll 30 per cent 
of the students; 50 per cent of the schools, 50 per cent of the students, 
etc. The ‘‘bowing” of the curve away from this ‘‘line”’ indicates 
that great inequality in enrollment exists. The farther the curve 
recedes from the ‘‘line of equal distribution’”’ the greater is the 
dispersion. The curve does not give a numerical measurement of 
the dispersion but indicates that it exists. It also enables one to 
read readily the percentage of enrollment in any given percentage 
of schools. The curve forms a very valuable supplement to the dis- 
tribution bars represented in figure 9. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS IN 1918. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS, 1917-18. 


ConTENTS.—Reasons for separate treatment—Methods of tabulation formerly used—Classification of 
schools—Pupils and gr Re ts for admission—Hours of duty requi 
tion of pupils—Tuition—Years in nurse training course—Nurse training schools affiliated with cok 
leges and universities. 


REASONS FOR SEPARATE TREATMENT. 


Hitherto the statistics of nurse training schools have been in- 
cluded with those of theology, law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
and veterinary science in the chapter of the Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Education devoted to professional education. This 
year (1918) the statistics of the other professional schools are included 
in the chapter on colleges, universities, and professional schools, and 
the statistics of nurse training schools are printed separately. It is 
highly desirable this year to publish detailed statistics of each nurse 
training school reporting to the Bureau of Education, especially 
since no printed lists-or statistics of these schools have appeared 
during the past seven years. In 1912 this bureau published a bulle- 
tin entitled, ‘‘Educational Status of Nursing,” prepared by M. 
Adelaide Nutting, of Columbia University, in which detailed statis- 
tics were given for the school year 1910-11, and in which the leading 
tendencies in the education of professional nurses were pointed out. 

Since that date the Bureau of Education has published only sum- 
mary tables for these schools. Within the past few years the subject 
of nurse training has received so much attention that it is thought 
desirable this year to publish a special chapter on these schools, 
giving detailed information regarding each school and summary 
tables by States, and pointing out a number of the most pronounced 
conditions and tendencies as revealed by the data contained herein. 

It will be noticed that all schools known to be in existence have 
been included, whether they were able to submit a report or not. 
The list, therefore, forms a complete directory of these schools. No 
reports for the year 1916 have been incorporated in the statistics 
contained herein. The revision of the blank statistical form used in 
collecting data from these schools precluded this possibility. If a 
school failed to report in 1918, only the name and location of it are 
given in this chapter. If estimates had been made for the 67 schools 
not reporting this year, the statistics would have shown a much 
' greater increase than is shown in the following pages. 
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METHODS OF TABULATION FORMERLY USED. 


Hitherto, except in 1917, an attempt was made annually to secure 
a complete report from all schools, so that the statistics would repre- 
sent the whole nurse training situation throughout the country. 
Often it became necessary to use the reports for the preceding year, 
to make the statistics complete. For instance, if a school did not 
report in 1916 the report of that school for the preceding year was 
incorporated in the statistics then compiled. An office ruling in 
force in 1912 and in 1913, to the effect that any school in arrears for 
two years with its report should be dropped from the list of schools 


TOTAL. NUMBER OF NURSE SCHOOLS REPORTING . 
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maintained in the Bureau of Education, cut down the aggregate sta- 
tistics for those years as will appear below. If a school did not report 
for two consecutive years it was deemed a ‘‘dead school.’ The result 
of this procedure is shown in figure 1. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS. 


As in preceding reports, all schools have been divided into two 
classes: First, schools maintained in hospitals which are more or less _- 
of general character and function, and second, schools maintained in 
hospitalsfor the treatment of insane patients. It should be remarked, 
however, that many schools classified in the first group offer highly 
specialized training courses, but for the sake of convenience in 
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referring to them they all have been designated as nurse training 
schools in ‘‘general hospitals.” These two types of schools have 
been treated separately throughout except in figures 1 to 5, which are 
historical in nature and in which the totals for both types of schools 
havebeencombined. The reasons for continuing this classification are 
self-evident, as will appear in the comparative figures which follow. 

Postgraduate and special training schools have not been grouped 
in a separate table, but have been inserted in their proper places in 
the table giving the detailed statistics on general hospitals. They, 
however, can be readily ascertained by glancing down the column on 
“educational requirements for admission” where they have been 
definitely indicated. Possibly several other schools offering short 
courses are also graduate or special training schools, but the reports 
did not so indicate. In all, there are only nine graduate schools and 
five special training schools with short courses of instruction. In 
addition, four other schools offer a special course to pupils registered 
in other hospitals. 


TaBLe 1.—Comparative statistics of nurse training schools, 1879-1918. 


Average 
Capacit 
Schools,1| Nurse | Gradu- | of hospitals daily num- 
(beds). ! 


Years, pupils.! | uates.: ber of 
patients,! 
1 2 8 4 5 6 


— 


SSESE 


— 


3 
a 


303} 
432 
48] 1 
545] 13, 
552| 13, 
7241 17, 
862} 19,824 
974] 21, 052 
1,023] 217119 
15026}, 26; 457 
1,096 |’ 29,320 
1,129| 32,636 
13121] 297.805 
1,057 | 32,389 
1004] 34, 
1,327] 39,597 
1,500] 46,141 
1915-16, 13520] 47,611 
1917-188 776 85, 251° 


1 In so far as reported to this office. 
4 Statistics were not collected for the school year 1916-17. 
3 For general statistics for the school year 1917-18, see Tables 21 and 22, 


3, 456 
3,710 95, 180 
4,015 
4,206 | 112,467 
5,333 | 130,930 
5,705} 145,806 
6, 759 176,086 
6, 759 
7,017| 199,012 
8,140] 214,597 
7,720| 194,236 |........... 
8) 062 199; 172 158, 606 
9,937| 2027887] 158,389 
10,234| 233,748] 173, 640 
11,118 | 256,325 | 185, 408 
11,520] 265, 332 198, 174 
13, 751 "303, 193 800 | 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 


The total number of schools represented in this chapter is 1,776. 
Of this number, 1,692 are schools maintained in general hospitals, and 
84 are schools maintained in hospitals used exclusively for the treat- 
ment of insane patients. Of the 1,692 schools in general hospitals, 65 
did not, or could not, report, and only 2 schools in hospitals for the 
insane failed to make statistical reports. Altogether, 1,709 schools 
made a report, nearly all of them giving in full the data requested on 
the statistical blank. 

By reference to figure 1 it will be observed that the number of nurse 
training schools has multiplied rapidly since 1903. The increasesin 
1914, 1915, and 1918 are pronounced. The evident decreases in 1912 
and 1913 are not due to an actual decrease in the number of schools, 
but to the fact that if a school had failed to report its statistics for two 
consecutive years it was dropped from the list of schools maintained 
in the Bureau of Education, and consequently was considered a “‘ dead 
school.’”’ From 1879, when this bureau first collected the statistics 
of nurse training schools, to 1893 the number of schools reporting did 
not exceed 100. Since the latter date the number of schools has 
increased from 66 to 1,776. The curve, however, represents the total 
number of such schools throughout the country which were known on 
the respective dates to be in existence, and not at any time the total 
number reporting for the current year. The curve shows graphically 
the rapid multiplication of schools of this type throughout the United 
States, which has been almost phenomenal within the last five years. 
Assuming that there were 1,250 schools instead of the low number of 
1,094 in 1913, as accounted for above, there has been an increase of 
526 schools, or 42 per cent, in five years. Approximately 100 new 
schools are being organized annually. 


SIZE OF SCHOOLS. 


In figure 2 the nurse training schools have been classified according 
to the number of nurse pupils enrolled in each school. It is found 
that 804 schools have from 1 to 20 pupils each, and about one-half as 
many, 470 schools, have an enrollment between 21 and 40 pupils, 
inclusive. In other words, 76 per cent of the 1,680 schools reporting 
enrollment do not have more than 40 pupils. The school most fre- 
quently found does not enroll more than 20 pupils, as will be noted by 
the longest bar in the diagram. One very large school enrolls more 
than 300 pupils. 
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Taste 2.— Method used in computing data used in figure 8. 


of puplis 
ofschools| of pu 
Schools this | Nurse | Per cent | this 
Groups. . ineach | group | group 
group. jandinall) ochools oup, |2ndin all 
preceding} preceding 
groups. groups, 
1 2 | 3 4 5 6 
84 5] 12,465 22.6 22.6 
84 10 6, 832 12.3 34.9 
84 15 5, 215 9.5 44.4 
84]. 20 4,322 7.8 52.2 
84 25 3,599 6.5 58.7 
84 30 3, 182 5.8 64. 
$4 35 2,771 5.0 69. 
84 40| 4.4 73. 
84 45 2194 4.0 77. 
84 50 1,940 3.5 81. 
84 55 1,718 3.1 84. 
84 60 1,541 2.8 87. 
84 65 1,386 2.5 99.8 
84 70 1, 243 2.2 92. ( 
84 75 1, 102 2.0 94.0 
84 80 975 1.8 95.8 
84 85 810 1.5 97.3 
84 90 655 1.2 98.5 
84 95 514 9 99.4 
84 100 328 -6 100.0 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


From the preceding figure it is impossible to tell just how many 
pupils are enrolled in each class of schools represented. Conse- 
quently figure 3 has been arranged to show just what percentage of 
pupils are enrolled in any desired percentage of schools, or vice versa. 
Reading from the vertical line, it is found that 50 per cent of the 
pupils are enrolled in about 18 per cent of the schools and 80 per cent 
of the pupils in about 48 per cent of the schools. Reading from the 
base line, it is found that 10 per cent of the schools enroll about 35 
per cent of the pupils and 70 per cent of the schools enroll about 92 
per cent of the pupils. If the pupils were equally distributed among 
all of the schools, the curve would follow the ‘line of equal distribu- 
tion” in such a way that 50 per cent of the schools would enroll 50 per 
cent of the pupils, etc. The “bowing” of the curve away from the 
line of equal distribution shows the degree of inequality in the dis- 
tribution of pupils among the schools. The greater the tendency of 
a few schools to enroll a large number of pupils the farther the curve 
“bows” away from the straight line and recedes toward the lower 
left corner of the figure. As the curve does not bend far from the 
line of equal distribution, it is shown that pupils in nurse training 
schools are rather equally distributed. 

The method used in locating this curve is shown in Table 2. The 
enrollments in the 1,680 schools reporting such data are arranged 
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in order of size from the largest to the smallest and are placed in 20 
groups, so that each group contains 84 schools, or 5 per cent of the 
total number. It is found that group 1 contains 22.6 per cent of 
the total enrollment in these 1,680 schools and that groups 1 and 2 
combined contain 34.9 per cent of the total. These percentages are 
then plotted on the vertical 5 per cent and 10 per cent lines, respec- 
tively, at the points indicated on the curve. The other points are 
obtained and located in the same manner. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN 1680 NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Figure 3. 
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NURSE PUPILS AND GRADUATES. 


In figure 4 the number of nurse pupils and graduates is shown 
for each year since 1879, except for the years 1882 and 1917 when no 
statistics were collected. The curve representing the number of 
pupils shows the same general fluctuations as were shown in figure 1, 
in which the total number of nurse training schools in the United 
States was represented. A decrease is shown for the years 1911 and 
1912, but very rapid increases appear since 1912. In 1911 and 
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1912 each school known to be in existence was asked to make a 
report, but if it failed to report, statistics more than two years in 
arrears were not included. 

The data for 1911 are particularly significant for two reasons: 
First, the only comprehensive study of nurse training school statistics 
containing data comparable to the data included herein was made 
by Miss Nutting in 1911. Second, these reports are all the more 
comparable since in 1911 the statistics are practically all for the 
year 1910-11, the reports two years in arrears having been rejected 


NURSE PUPILS AND GRADUATES. 
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as explained, and since in this report no “arrearage” data whatever 
have been used. 

The dotted curve represents the number of graduates from nurse 
training schools. The relative percentage of graduates to nurse 
pupils enrolled has not been so great in the more recent years. In 
the period 1894 to 1898, inclusive, 35 per cent of all pupils enrolled 
graduated; in the years 1899 to 1903, inclusive, 31 per cent of all 
pupils graduated; in the years 1904 to 1908, inclusive, 29.2 per 
cent of the pupils graduated; in the years 1909 to 1913, inclusive, 
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25.8 per cent of the pupils graduated. In the last five years the 
total number of graduates has been only 24.7 per cent of the total 
number of pupils enrolled. Within recent years about one-fourth 
_of the pupils enrolled graduate annually, whereas from 25 to 30 
years ago over one-third of the pupils enrolled graduated. It is 
seen, therefore, that the increase in the number of graduates has not 
been proportional to the increase in the number of pupils enrolled. 
The explanation of this tendency is probably due to the fact that 
many schools have lengthened the number of years in training from 
two to three years, thereby obliging pupils to remain longer in the 
hospital school to complete the required course. A smaller per- 
centage of pupils will remain to complete a three-year than a two- 
year course. 

The small number of nurse training schools, nurse pupils, and 
graduates reported prior to the year 1893 would indicate that few 
professional nurses were being trained in nurse training schools. 
The movement for the training of professional nurses seems to have 
received its most marked and permanent impetus about the year 
1893. 


CAPACITY OF HOSPITALS AND AVERAGE PATIENTS DAILY. 


It is important that a nurse training school have a sufficient 
capacity and an average number of patients daily to make the training 
course have most value. It is a rather generally accepted principle 
that a thoroughly efficient nurse training school should have, at 
least, a capacity of 50 beds with a daily average of 25 patients. In 
fact, with certain accrediting bodies a school is not recognized as a 
standard school unless it meets some such requirement.’ Already 
a movement has begun looking to the consolidation of small nurse 
training schools. Therefore it is desirable to give to the statistics 
bearing on this phase of nurse training some consideration. 

As will be observed from figure 5, the total number of beds, or the 
capacity of the hospitals in which nurse training schools are maintained, 
has increased rapidly since 1900, the year in which the Bureau of 
Education began to collect this class of statistics. Since that date 
the total number of beds reported has increased from 84,227 to 
303,193. Out of the 1,709 nurse training schools reporting only 14 
did not give the number of beds. If each one of these schools had 
‘the same average number of beds as did the schools reporting this 
item, viz, 180, the total capacity of all hospitals maintaining nurse 
training schools would be 305,713. Each year preceding 1918 also 
needs a corresponding corrective increment. This number still is 
low, since 5 of these 14 schools are in hospitals for the treatment of 
the insane, in which the average capacity is much greater than in 


1See Bulletin No. 7, 1912, Bureau of Education, p. 19. 
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the general hospitals, and since 67 schools failed to submit a report. 
It is possible that this very great increase in the capacity of hospitals 
in which nurse training schools are maintained may be misunder- 
stood, since, with the increase in the number of schools, new hospitals 
are not necessarily organized; but hospitals which previously main- 
tained no nurse training school, and therefore were not asked to 
make a report, are now included in the list of such hospitals, thereby 
apparently greatly increasing the capacity of hospitals in general 
throughout the country, but in reality not doing so in any markpd 
degree. These total statistics imply the correct intent when they 
are used in the sense that nurse pupils are now trained in hospitals 
having the capacity indicated for each year. Therefore, the totals 
as given are germane to the subject of training professional nurses, 

It is of interest to note that, since 1900, the total number of nurse 
pupils has increased 395 per cent, while the capacity of the hospitals 
in which they are being trained, as shown in figure 5, has increased 
only 260 per cent. These facts, however, do not necessarily indicate 
that the opportunity afforded for a variety of training has been 
lessened for each individual pupil, since with the advent of larger 
schools, due to consolidation as well as to actual growth, a decrease 
in the per capita capacity does not lessen the variety of observation 
or practice. 

By comparing the curve representing the average number of 
patients with that for the capacity in beds for the same year, it is 
found that the highest percentage of the capacity was utilized in 
1912, the per cent being 79.5, and the lowest percentage was utilized 
in 1915, when only 72.3 per cent was shown. In 1918 the daily 
average number of patients was almost 75 per cent of the capacity 
of the hospitals. This percentage needs modification in view of the 
fact that annually a number of schools do not report the average 
number of patients, but do, generally, give the capacity of the hos- 
pital with which they are affiliated, it being much more convenient 
to report accurately the latter fact than to make an estimate of the 
former. In 1918, 70 schools in general hospitals and 10 schools in 
hospitals used exclusively for the treatment of insane patients did 
not give the average number of patients, but each one did give the 
capacity in beds, aggregating 28,216. Of this number, 7,018 were 
in general hospitals and 21,198 were in hospitals for the insane. 
Only 3 schools reporting the average number of patients, totaling 
1,429, failed to give the number of beds. Only 11 schools, 6 in general 
hospitals and 5 in hospitals for the insane, gave neither capacity nor 
average number of patients. Altogether, 1,615 schools reported both 
the capacity and the average number of patients, the capacity 
aggregating 274,977 beds and the average number of patients 
aggregating 224,470. From these corresponding totals it is found 
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that 81.6 per cent of the capacity of hospitals maintaining nurse 
training schools was utilized in 1918. Owing to world war condi- 
tions, this percentage may be higher than in preceding years, but it 
is doubtful if it exceeds the average of preceding years. If the per- 
centages for these years could be accurately determined and plotted 
on the graph, the curve representing the average number of patients 
would fall nearer to the “capacity” curve than it does now. 


Tas_e 3.—Distribution of nurse training schools tn general hospitals according to capacity 
gs (beds) and the average number of patients treated daily. 


average number 


Distribution as to | Pistribution as to 
capacity. of patients daily. 


Grouped according to capacity (beds) and the average 


patients daily. 
Number | Percent | Number | Per cent 
ofschools.| of total. jofschools.| of total. 
1 2 8 4 5 


162 10.1 426 27.5 
470| 455 29.3 
313 19.3 214 13.8 
187 11.6 159 10.2 
115 7.1 88 5.7 
112 6.9 56 3.6 

50 3.1 24 1.6 
52 3.1 28 1.8 
19 1.2 20 1.3 
26 1.6 18 il 
14 9 5 3 
26 1.6 9 
7 8 25 
7 4 9 -6 
2 2 
12 7 4 
4 2 
5 5 
2 a 1 
7 3 


26- 
51- 
76- 
101- 
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151- 
176- 
201- 
226- 
251- 
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Tasie 4.—Distribution of nurse training schools in hospitals for the insane according to 
the capacity (beds) and the average number sided patients daily. 


Distribution as to | Pistribu 
= of patients daily. 
Grouped according to a and the average patients 
— Per cent — Per cent 
schools. | °f total. | schools, | of total. 
1 2 8 4 5 
2,009 or 
-100 1 1.4 5.9 
101-200 5 6.6 4 5.9 
201-300 2 2.6 3.0 
601-700 1 1.4 1 1.5 
701-800 2 2.6 1 1.5 
801-900 1 1.3 2 3.0 
901-1 1 1.3 3 4.5 
1,001-1, 6 7.9 1 1.5 
1,101-1, 3 3.9 4 6.0 
1,201-1, 3 3.9 4 6.0 
1,301-1, 8 10.5 7 10.4 
1,401-1, 7 9.2 5 7.4 
1,501-1 4 5.3 3 4.5 
1,601-1 4 5.3 4 6.0 
1,701-1, 4 5.3 4 6.0 
1,801-1 1 1.3 4 6.0 
1,901-2 4 
ap | 57 75.1 53 79.1 
Over 2,000: 
3 3.9 3 4.5 


DISTRIBUTION OF NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO 
CAPACITY IN BEDS. 


By reference to Table 3 it will be noted that practically all schools 
in general hospitals have a capacity less than 500 beds, 1,592 schools, 
or over 98 per cent of the total number, falling in this large group. 
If all schools are classified as shown in Table 3, it is found that the 
most common group, that of schools having from 26 to 50 beds each, 
contains 470 schools, or 29 per cent of the total number. Altogether, 
632 schools, or 39 per cent of the total number of such schools, have 
capacity of 50 beds or fewer—the minimum standard often set for an 
efficient nurse training school. 

In hospitals for the insane, as will be observed in Table 4, three- 
fourths of the schools have a capacity of 2,000 beds or fewer. The 
most common group, that of schools having from 1,301 to 1,400 beds, 
has 8 schools, no central tendency for these schools, however, being 
evident. Only one school has fewer than 100 beds, and only eight 
as few as 300. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE NUMBER 


OF DAILY PATIENTS. 


Taste 5.—Distribution of nurse training schools in general hospitals according to the 
average number of patients per nurse pupil, 1917-18. 
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The capacity of hospitals is not so important as is the average daily 
number of patients, when the facilities for the training of professional 
nurses are considered. For this reason it is thought advisable to 
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States. | 
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include in distribution Tables 3 and 4 the number of schools reporting 
the average number of patients. 

By reference to Table 3 it will be noted that 426 general hospitals, 
or 27.5 per cent of the total number of hospitals reporting this item, 
do not report more than 25 daily patients. In 1911, 25 per cent of 
these schools reported 25, or fewer, daily patients, according to 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 7, 1912, prepared by Miss Nutting. 
It will be further noted that 455 schools, or 29.3 per cent of the total 
number, report from 26 to 50 patients daily, and 214 schools, or 13.8 
per cent, report from 51 to 75 patients daily. By combining these 
percentages it is found that 70.6 per cent of the total number of 
schools reporting do not have a greater number than 75 daily patients. 
In 1911 the corresponding percentage was 60. Altogether, 1,537 
schools have 500, or fewer, patients daily, only 14 schools exceeding 
this average. 

It is found from Table 4 that only 4 hospitals for the insane main- 
taining nurse training schools have 100 or fewer daily patients. 
Altogether, 14 schools have 2,000 or more daily patients. 


TaBLE 6.—Distribution of nurse training schools in hospitals for the insane, according 
to the average number of patients per nurse pupil, 1917-18. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF PATIENTS PER NURSE PUPIL, 


A better index as to the variety of training offered in nurse training 
schools is the average number of patients per nurse pupil. It is, 
however, assumed in the consideration of this phase of the question 
that the care of patients, in the main, is left wholly to the nurse 
pupils. By reference to figure 6, which relates solely to general 
hospitals, it will be observed that the largest group of schools, 615, 
have from 1 to 1.9 patients daily for each nurse pupil in training. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PATIENTS PER NURSE PUPIL IN GEN- 
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The actual number of patients cared for by a nurse pupil at any time 
is two or three times this number, since, as is shown below, ordinarily 
a nurse pupil is required to be on duty about 10 hours each day. It 
will be further noted that 443 schools have from 2 to 2.9 patients to 
each nurse pupil. Referring to the extreme instances, it is found 
that 13 schools have 14 or a greater number of patients to each 
nurse pupil and that 99 schools do not have one patient daily to each 
nurse pupil in training. . 

In figure 7, representing hospitals for the insane, no central tend- 
ency is shown, no bar being noticeably longer than the other ones. 
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The most outstanding feature is that practically all schools have a 
greater average of number of patients to each nurse pupil than do the 
schools in general hospitals. In other words, 88 per cent of the 
hospitals for the treatment of the insane have 10 or a greater number 
of daily patients to each nurse pupil, whereas 98 per cent of the 
schools affiliated with general hospitals have fewer than 10 daily 
patients to each nurse pupil. 


MINIMUM AGE REQUIREMENT FOR ADMISSION. 


Since the publication of the ‘‘Educational Status of Nursing,” 
containing statistics for the year 1911, a considerable change is 
manifest in the minimum age requirements for admission to nurse 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PATIENTS PER PUPIL N HOS- 
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training schools. In 1911, out of a total of 692 schools in general 
hospitals reporting, 255, or 36.8 per cent, required 21 years of age for 
admission, while in 1918, out of a total of 1,682 schools reporting, only 
158, or 9.4 per cent, required this age for admission. As will be 
observed in figure 8, the largest group for 1918 requires 18 years of age 
for admission. In other words, 721 schools, or 42.9 per cent of all of 
the schools reporting this information in 1918, gave 18 years as the 
minimum age requirement. It should be added that only 91 schools, 
or 13.2 per cent of the total number of schools, had this requirement 
in 1911. Further, in 1911, it was found that 241 schools, or 34.8 per 
cent, required 20 years as the minimum age for admission. In 1918, 
465 schools, or 27.6 per cent, required 19 years of age for admission. 
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Combining these percentages for the two largest groups in these 
respective years, it is found that 71.6 per cent of all of the nurse 
training schools maintained in general hospitals required 20 or 21 
years as the age for admission in 1911, whereas, 70.5 per cent required 
either 18 or 19 years in 1918. It is evident, therefore, that the usual 
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age requirement for admission has been lowered two years within the 
last seven years. As yet, there appears no decided tendency to admit 
nurse pupils under 18 years of age, since only 13 schools are enumerated 
inthis group. This tendency tolowertheage requirement for admission 
in the various hospital schools of nursing undoubtedly, in a large 
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measure, has been due to the inability of schools to enroll the necessary 
number of nurse pupils to staff the hospitals. 

Tn hospitals for the insane the most common age requirement for 
admission is also 18 years. 

The number of schools having the various age requirements for 
admission has been shown by States in Tables 7 and 8. In only a 
few States do training schools admit pupils under 18 years of age. 


TaBLe 7.— Minimum age requirements for admission to nurse training schools in general 
hospitals in 1917-18. 


Will! 


| 22 
admit | 
Per | 18 | Per | 19 | Per | 20 | Per | 21 | Per |years| Per 
States. cent. 'years.| cent. 'years.| cent. !years.| cent. years.|cent.|° or | cent. 
over.! 
years, 
| 
1 2 | 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 11 | 12] 18 
| 
United States.......... 13| 0.8| 721 | 42.9| 465 | 27.6| 316 | 18.8 
1| 5.0| 12] 60.0 1] 5.0 6 | 30.0 
33.3 10 | 55.6 2/111 
47.3 3 | 15.8 6 
33.3 5 
50.0 
55.5 
11.4 79 | 75.2 10) 9.5 
40.0 13 | 37.1 5 | 14.3 
54.7 12 | 22.6 10 | 18.9 
37.5 7 | 17.5 13 | 32.5 
21.8 15 | 65.2 1| 43 4 
58.4 1] 8&3 3 | 25.0 
26.1 4/17.4 7 | 30.4 
35.7 11 | 39.3 3 | 10.7 3.6 
34.0 22 | 22.0 23 | 23.0 20.0 
48.9 17 | 34.7 6| 12.3 4.1}. 
20.0 2 | 4.6 17 | 30.9 5.5 
57.9 4/ 21.0 3 | 15.8 5.3 }. 
29.8 17 | 36.1 9} 19.2 8.5 |. 
40.0 8 | 53.3 |...... bienniereb 6.7 
13.8 22 | 75.9 3 | 10.3 
New Hampshire. 4 7 
New Jersey... 30 7 
New Mexico... 1 |100. 
1 6 71} 45.2 34 | 21.7 30 | 19.1 
North Carolina............. 18 | 47.4 3| 7.9 13 | 34.2 OE 
North Dakota.............. 10} 62.5 62 25.0 1 
hind de 57 | 69.5 16 | 19.5 49 49 1 1.2 
14 | 60.9 1| 43 6 | 26.1 
2/118 2/118 8 | 47.0 4] 23.5 1 5.9 
99 | 54.1 29 | 15.8 33 | 18.0 21) 11.5 1 
5 | 50.0 2 | 20.0 1] 10.0 
9 | 52.9 5 | 29.4 
6 | 54.5 3 | 27.3 
7) 411 4 | 23.5 3 17.7 Ay 
17 | 60.7 5 | 17.8 4/143 
2 | 28.6 4 | 57.1 
4} 30.8 2/ 15.4 5 | 38.4 
17 | 47.2 6 | 16.7 19.4 & 18.9 
11 | 44.0 3 | 12.0 8 | 32.0 
22 | 64.7 1] 2.9 6 | 17.7 3] 89 1 2.9 
10 | 27.0 20 | 54.1 6 | 16.2 1 


1 One school reports minimum age entrance requirement as 23 years, and 1 school reports minimum age 
entrance requirement as 25 years, 
2 One school reports minimum age entrance requirement as 18} years. 
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TaBLe 8.— Minimum aze requiremen's for admission to nurse training schools in hospitals 
for the treatment of the insane in 1917-18. 


States 18 Per 19 Per 20 Per 21 Per 
“gs years. | cent. | years. | cent. | years. cent. | years. | cent. 
1 2 8 4.4 Ss 6 7 8 9 

56 69.1 9 11.2 8 9.9 7 8.6 

1} 100.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

2] 100.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

1} 100.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

1} 100.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

3 60.0 1 20.0 0 0 1 20.0 

4 80.0 0 0 1 20.0 0 0 

1} 100.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

1 50.0 0 a: 0 0 1 50.0 

1 50.0 1 50.0 0 0 0 0 

2| 100.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

7| 63.6 1} 9.1 2} 18.2 

2 50.0 2 50.0 0 0 0 0 

3] 100.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 1) 100.0 0 0 0 0 

1) 100.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 1| 100.0 0 0} 0 0 

0 0 0 0 1| 100.0 | 0 0 

2| 66.6 0 0 0 0 1 33.4 

10 71.4 1 ay 1 7.2 | 1 7.1 

1} 100.0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 

3| 60.0 0 0 20.0 | 1; 20.0 

1} 100.0 0 0 0 0 

| 5 62.5 0 0 3 37.5 | 0 
| 100.0 0 0 0 0 0 
| 1| 100.0 0 0 0 0 | 0! 0 
1| 100.0 0 0 0 0 | 0 9 
| 0 0 1} 100.0 0 0 | 0 0 


1 One school reports minimum age requirement as 17 years. 


HOURS OF DUTY REQUIRED. 


The number of hours of work required daily in nurse training 
schools maintained in general hospitals has a vital bearing on the 
efficiency of the course offered. Figure 9 shows the distribution of 
schools according to the number of hours of duty required daily. 
Tables 9 and 10 show the number of hours of duty required in the 
various schools by States. Comparable data for the years 1896 and 
1911 on the hours of duty required are available in the “Educa- 
tional Status of Nursing,’’ so that comparison may be made between 
the years 1896, 1911, and 1918. 

By reference to Table 11 it is found that 37.9 per cent of the nurse 
training schools reporting in 1896 required of their pupils fewer 
than 10 hours duty; 56.9 per cent in 1911; and only 49.1 per cent 
in 1918. Therefore it is evident that in the more recent years 
there has been a tendency to require 10 or more hours of duty rather 
than fewer hours. It will be observed from figure 9 that a greater 
number of schools, viz, 42.7 per cent of the total number reporting 
this item, require 10 hours of duty. The next largest group, includ 
ing 434 schools, or 26.9 per cent of the total number, requires 9 hours. 
Altogether 232 schools, or-14.4 per cent of the total number, require 
8 hours of duty daily. A slight tendency toward an 8-hour day may 
be foreshadowed in the increasing percentage of schools requiring 
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. 8 or fewer hours of duty, viz, 1.8 per cent in 1896, 10.4 per cent in 


1911, and 16.8 per cent in 1918, but as yet the tendency in that 
direction is not very pronounced. It is significant, however, to 
note that only 8.2 per cent of the schools required more than 10 
hours of duty in 1918, while 9.9 per cent held to this requirement 
in 1911, and while 49.5 per cent held to this seemingly questionable 
requirement in 1896. 


TABLE 9.—Summary of hours of duty required in general nurse training schools in 
19 


17-18. 
Fewer : 
8 8} 9 9h 10 105 ll 12 
States. lg hours. | hours. | hours. | hours. | hours. | hours. | hours. | hours. 


Florid 
1 
1 
4 3 33 2 
6 1 
4 1 13 3 
7 1 
33 


23 

5 9 1 75 Pimicuthd 

: 8 61 6 77 1 1 8 


| 
1 2 3 4 5 6 i | 8 9 10 
38 232 64 434 22 689 4 17 112 
11 4 13 3 
1 
Virginio, 7 2 6 1 18 |. 1 
5 Wort Virginia. . 4 1 1 3 
\ Wyoming. 2 1 
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TABLE 10.—Summary of a of duty required in nurse training schools in hospitals for 
he treatment of the insane in 1917-18. 


8 9 | 10 | 1 Hin 12 | 1 13 | 1 4/1 
1 | 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 / | 122 | 13/14 


* Taser 11.—Hours of duty required daily in general nurse training schools in 1896, 1911, 


and 1918 
1896 1911 1918 
Hours of work Schools. | Pereent| schools. | Percent | schools. | Percent 
* | of total. * | of total. * | of total. 
1 2 3 f 5 6 7 
69 22 14.4 
0 43 6.5 64 4.0 
9.9 239 36. 1 434 26.9 
26. 2 26 3.9 22 14 
12.6 220 33.2 689 42.7 
28.8 0 4 
2.7 22 3.3 17 BI 
12.6 0 0 
27 At 6.6 112 6.9 
2.7 0 -0 
lll 100.0 663 100.0 1,612 100.0 


In hospitals for the treatment of the insane the hours of duty 
required are usually much longer than in the general hospitals. 
In all, 16 schools require 10 hours of duty; 18 schools, 12 hours; 
and 25 schools require more than 12 hours of duty daily. Two 
schools require 144 hours. 

The long hours of daily duty required in many of these schools 
must be viewed with apprehension, since practically all schools now 
offer a course covering a period of three or more years, whereas 
until 1904 no school had offered a three-year course. To require 
long hours of duty for a period of three years must necessarily work 
a hardsbip, if not a positive harm, on the nurse pupils in training.' 


1 See Bulletin 1912, No. 7, p. 29. 
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REMUNERATION OF PUPILS. 


This year for the first time nurse training schools were asked to 
report on the regular statistical blank the remuneration granted to 
their pupils. A very large number of replies admitting of tabulation 
were received. The summarized results of this inquiry are shown by 
States in Tables 9 and 10, and in summarized form in figure 10. 

Only schools reporting both the remuneration granted and their 
enrollment have been included in Tables 12 and 13, and consequently 
in figure 10. For example, the open bars in the first-year group in 
this diagram represent the percentage of schools included in each 
salary group which report both their enrollment and the remuneration 
paid the first year. The percentages for each year total 100. By 
including only the schools reporting both the enrollment and re- 
muneration, it is possible to compare the percentage of schools 
granting a certain remuneration with the corresponding percentage 
of pupils receiving it, which is represented by the straight lines 
within the open bars—more conveniently referred to as “pins.” 
The schools which report remuneration but not enrollment, and which 
have been omitted from consideration, are so few in number that the 
results are not vitiated. It should be added to prevent misunder- 
standing that the number of pupils represented by each “pin” is the 
total number who are now enrolled in institutions granting the remu- 
neration indicated and who, therefore, have already received this fee, 
either in 1918 or in the two years next preceding. The 94 schools which 
report “0” for remuneration have been included in the diagram but 
not in the table. It should be stated that 17 schools, included in the 
94, reported a tuition fee but did not indicate whether a remuneration 
was granted. It has been inferred that no remuneration is granted 
by these institutions. 

Only two schools, one in Minnesota and the other in Mississippi, 
reported the granting of remuneration for the fourth year, the former 
being $204 and the latter being $45. 

The remuneration granted to nurse pupils in the first, second, and 
third year for all schools reporting such information is graphically 
shown above for general hospitals and for hospitals for the treatment — 
of the insane. Very few general hospitals pay over $200, as is shown. 
In the first year 84 per cent of the schools pay less than $100, while 
only 15.7 per cent pay from $100 to $199. In the second year a 
higher remuneration in general is paid, since 34.1 per cent of the 
schools pay from $100 to $199, and only 65.1 per cent pay less than 
$100. A still higher remuneration is indicated in the third year, 
where almost one-half of the schools, 44.4 per cent, pay from $100 
to $199, and only 53.9 per cent less than $100. Therefore, it is evident 
that a higher remuneration is generally granted as the pupils progress 
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in the course and as their services necessarily become more valuable 
to the institution. 

By comparing the two longer bars in each year in figure 10 it will 
be noted that the “pin” representing the percentage of the total 
pupil body, paid the remuneration indicated, projects beyond the open 
bar in every instance in which the remuneration is less than $100 and 
does not extend to the end of the bar in schools granting $100 to $199 
per annum. In the latter instance the percentage of pupils does not 
equal the percentage of schools, while in the former one the percentage 
of schools is less than the percentage of pupils. These inequalities 
indicate that the largest schools pay in general the lower remunera- 
tion, in other words the larger schools have less difficulty in securing 
nurse pupils, presumably, because the variety of training neces- 
sarily offered is correspondingly attractive. On the other hand, 
smaller schools are obliged to pay a higher remuneration that they. 
may secure the services of nurse pupils as aids in carrying on the 
work in a well-regulated hospital. 

In hospitals for the treatment of insane patients, as indicated in 
Table 22, the remuneration granted to men is much higher than that 
granted to women in all cases where any difference in remuneration 
is specified, as is done in 10 schools. Only 5 schools report a fee for 
any year in the course which is less than $200, and these are so varia- 
ble in amount and so few in number that they have not been given 
separately in figure 10. They are definitely specified, however, in 
both Table 22 and Table 13, and have been included in the $200 group 
in the graph. 

As indicated in figure 10 the salary, for such it might be correctly 
termed, which is paid the nurse pupils in hospitals for the insane is 
much higher than the remuneration granted to nurse pupils in the 
general hospitals. In the first year in hospitals for the insane 50.8 
per cent of the hospitals, or over one-half of them, pay $300 to $399; 
18.4 per cent pay $400 or a greater sum. In the second year 45.2 
per cent of the schools are placed in the $300 group, and 40.3 per cent 
in the $400 group. In the third year the $300 group has decreased 
to 39.5 per cent and the $400 group has increased to 51.2 per cent. 
In other words, as nurse pupils progress in their training course and 
thereby become more valuable to the hospital, a higher remuneration 
is awarded them. In the third year only 4 schools in hospitals for 
the insane pay as low as $200 to $299. 

The relative length of the “‘pins” and the open bars representing 
respectively, pupils and schools in hospitals for the insane, has been 
reversed from that shown for schools in general hospitals. The “‘ pins” 
are longer than the bars in the high salary group, viz, $400 and over; 
about the same length in the $300 group, and shorter in the $200 
group, pointing out very clearly that the — remuneration is 
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granted by the larger schools. It should be remarked, however, in 
this connection that higher salaries should be paid to nurses in the 
hospitals for the insane than to those in the general hospitals for the 
reason that the hours of duty required in the former are ordinarily 
much longer than those required in the latter, and the duties are 
necessarily of a much more strenuous character, by reason of the pos- 
sible violence of the patients. Therefore, it may be added inferen- 
tially that the increased responsibility in caring for a large number of 
patients induces the larger schools to offer a higher remuneration 
with a view to securing a more advanced group of aids. It does not 
appear from a casual inspection of the detailed reports that longer 
hours of duty are required in the larger schools. It does appear, 
however, that in the larger schools there is usually a large average 
number of patients daily to each nurse pupil enrolled which, in nearly 


every instance, equals or exceeds 40. 


TUITION. 


An inspection of all the reports received from nurse training 
schools reveals the fact that only 42 schools, or 2.4 per cent of 
the total number reporting, charge tuition. All of these schools are 
maintained in general hospitals and charge a fee only for the pre- 
liminary course. Altogether, 26 of these schools grant no remunera- 
tion, or at any rate they do nor report a remuneration fee, and pre- 
sumably give none. The other 16 schools grant a remuneration which 
usually exceeds tha tuition charged. The usual tuition fee is either 
$20 or $25, this charge being made by 12 schools. Two schools charge 
$100, 1 school $155, 1 school $225, and 1 school $250. One of the 
schools charging a tuition fee of $100 grants a remuneration of equal 
or greater amount. The other 3 schools reporting these high tuition 
fees offer no remuneration whatever. 

In 1911 only 6 schools charged a tuition for the preliminary instruc- 
tion given in the first year. A fee of $25 was charged by 4 schools, 
and a fee of $50 was charged by 1 other school. One school at that 
time charged $250 for the first two years in the course. | 
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TaBLeE 14.—Distribution of nurse training schools and pupils according to the educational 
requirements for admission and the length of course offered. 


Hospitals for the 
General hospitals. ineane, 
Educational requirement for admission. a 

Nurse. Nurse 

Schools. pupils. Schools, pupils. 
6 
31 440 25 724 
141. 3,008 16 
188 3,728 41 1,398 
1 
80 6 256 
583 19, 170 24 1,088 
0 0 0 
668 | 21,064 30| 1,344 
0 0 0 0 
1 14 0 0 
20 324 0 0 
239 9, 431 3 89 
0 0 0 0 
260 9,769 3 89 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
1 8 0 0 
8 296 2 66 
0 0 0 0 
9 304 2 66 
Q 0 0 0 
1 22 0 0 
27 717 0 0 
410 | 15,417 0 0 
1 0 0 
439 | 16,163 0 

Partial re 
One ih school ---do 2 23 0 0 
1 2 0 0 
5 54 0 0 
1 6 0 0 
2 9 3 97 
16 322 0 0 
19 337 3 97 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
1 17 0 0 
and special training schools.............- 14 782 0 0 
1 Educational requirement for admission not given. 2 Length of course not given. 
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YEARS IN NURSE TRAINING COURSE. 


In view of the fact that practically all courses in nurse training 
schools maintained in general hospitals have been lengthened from 
two to three years within almost the last decade, this subject deserves 
consideration. Altogether, in 1918 the kength of course offered was 
reported by 1,606 training schools in general hospitals, and in 1911 
by 688 schools, as follows: 


Length of course. 
Schools. 
Years in course. 
1911 1918 
7 


In 1918 nearly all of the schools in the 2 to 2.9 years group offer g 
two-year course, only a few giving a fractional part of a year addi- 
tional. Similarly nearly all of the schools falling in the 3 to 3.9 years 
group offer only a three-year course. Only three schools report a 
four-year course, viz: College Hospital, Talladega College, Ala.; 
Evangelical Saint Lucas Deaconess Hospital, Faribault, Minn.; and 
Scudder Infirmary, Alcorn, Miss. 

The greater number of schools by far offer a three-year course, 
88 percent of allthe training schools in general hospitals falling in this 
class. Only 10 per cent of these schools offer a two-year course. A 
decided tendency toward a three-year course is evident when a compari- 
son is made between these percentages and the corresponding ones in 
1911. In 1911 a course of three or three and a half years was offered 
by 73 per cent of the schools reporting, as against 88 per cent in 1918; 
and a course of two or two and a half years was offered by 27 per cent, 
as against 10 per cent in 1918. Practically all nurse training schools 
have extended their course to three years within the last few years. 
Long hours of duty, lack of facilities for imparting the technical 
training which should accompany the practical work of the hospital, 
or low educational entrance requirements may prevent nurse pupils 
from receiving the equivalent of a college education. The fact that 
training courses have been lengthened may partly account for the 
increased difficulty in getting qualified pupils to staff the hospitals. 

In schools maintained in hospitals for the treatment of insane 
patients only two and three year courses are offered, 34 schools offer- 
ing a two-year course and 47 schools offering a three-year course. 
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ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS IN TRAINING SCHOOLS OFFERING THE 
VARIOUS COURSES, 


By assembling the corresponding groups in Table 14 it is found 
that 7 schools, enrolling 137 pupils, offered a course of less than one 
year; 15 schools, with 261 pupils, a one-year course; 161 schools, 
with 3,306 pupils, a two-year course; 1,397 schools, with 47,644 
pupils, a three-year course; and 3 schools, with 17 pupils, a four-year 
course. These 1,583 schools enroll an aggregate of 51,365 nurse pu- 
pils. The schools offering a course shorter than one year are four- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the total, but enroll only three-tenths of 1 per 
cent of the pupils; those offering a one-year course are 1 per cent of 
the total, but enroll five-tenths of 1 per cent of the pupils; those 
offering a two-year course are 10.2 per cent of the total, but enroll 
only 6.4 per cent of the pupils; but those offering a three-year course 
are 88.2 per cent of the total and enroll 92.8 per cent of the pupils. 
It is seen, therefore, that, in general, the larger schools offer the longer 
course of three years, since these schools enroll a correspondingly 
larger percentage of pupils than the percentage of schools in this 
group would indicate. 

Reducing these percentages to absolute numbers, it is found that 
the average enrollment in a training school of less than one year is 
only 20 nurse pupils; in a one-year school only 18 pupils; in a two- 
year school, 20 pupils; but in a three-year school it is 34 pupils. In 
other words, the schools offering a three-year course enroll 70 per 
cent more pupils on an average than schools offering only a two-year 
course. These very great differences are not apparent from a casual 
inspection of the reports. Two facts appear from these figures: First, 
that practically all professional nurses are now taking a three-year 
course of training; second, the larger schools are giving generally a 
three-year course of training. 
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MINIMUM EDUCATIONAL ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 


By summarizing the corresponding groups in Table 14 it is found 
that, altogether, 1,592 nurse training schools-reported the educational 
entrance requirement for admission in the year 1918. The following 
summary compares the requirement of that year with corresponding 
requirement in the year 1911: 


"Educational requirement for admission. 


1911 1918 


Educational requivement. 
Schools. | per cent. | Schools. | Per cent. 


One year of high school.......-.-..---------+- 2 moa 190 24.0 681 42.7 
Two years of high school.........-..- oat 26 3.3 263 16.5 
Complete high-school course . .......-..--------+++2+-+e2220--+- 323 40.6 447 28. 


The most usual requirement in 1918 was one year of high-school 
work. About two-thirds as many schools, however, required a full 
high-school course for admission. Few-schools require three years of 
high-school work. 

Considerable shifting in the educational requirements for admission 
to nurse training schools has taken place since the year 1911, as will 
be noticed from the comparable data given above. The percentage 
of schools requiring a full high-school course for admission has de- 
creased from 40.6 per cent in 1911, to 28.1 per cent in 1918, while 
the percentage requiring one year of high school has increased from 
24 per cent to 42.7 per cent during the same period. During this 
period the percentage requiring only an eighth-grade education for 
admission has decreased from 31.7 per cent to 12.1 per cent and the 
percentage requiring two years of high-school work has increased 
from 3.3 per cent to 16.5 per cent. It is evident, therefore, that there 
is a tendency on the part of nurse training schools not to require 
either the completion of a high-school course or of the elementary 
grades only, but to require either one or two years of high-school work 
for admission. 

It should be distinctly understood that the minimum educational 
entrance requirement by no means indicates the average educa- 
tional qualifications of pupils who are admitted to nurse training 


‘schools. Many nurse pupils have a college education, and perhaps 


most of them the equivalent of a full high-school education. The 
standard set for admission governs only the admission of nurse pupils 
who have the lowest educational qualifications which the school will 
consider. With the rapid multiplication of public high schools 
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throughout the country there should be in the future little reason ~ 
for nurse training schools to lower their educational standard for ad-. 
mission. A decided tendency away from only an eighth-grade re- 
quirement is evident already. It is to be regretted that so large a 
percentage of schools have been obliged to retract from the full high- 
school requirement. 


EDUCATIONAL ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS TO NURSE TRAINING 
SCHOOLS IN HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. 


In hospitals for the insane, 42 schools for the training of nurse 
pupils require the completion of the eighth grade for admission; 30 
schools require one year of high-school work; and only 6 schools a 
two or three year high-school course. No school requires a 
four-year high-school education. In 1911 it was found that of the 
49 schools reporting educational requirements for admission, 38 
schools required a ‘‘common school” or the equivalent of an eighth- 
grade education; 6 schools required one year of high-school work, and 
5 schools a full high-school course. It is evident here also that there 
is a tendéncy away from the requirement of a full high-school course, 
as no school reporting in 1918 holds to it, and also away from the 
eighth-grade requirement, as 77.6 per cent of the schools of this class 
in 1911 held to this requirement and only 53.8 per cent in 1918. 

The educational requirements for admission to nurse training 
schools is summarized by States in Tables 15 and 16. These tables 
show how many pupils now in training have met these minimum 
standards and how many graduates completing a nurse training course 
in 1918 presumably met these requirements when admitted to train- 
ing. As State legislation often governs the educational requirements 
for admission, it is thought advisable to summarize these minimum 
requirements by States. 
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1 One school, with 39 nurse pupils and 11 graduates, reports } eduantionsl entrance requirement: “Examination required.” 
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ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS IN NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS REPORTING 
BOTH PUPILS AND EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENT FOR ADMISSION. 


The relations between percentage of pupils enrolled in the corre- 
sponding percentage of schools having the various educational require- 
ments for admission is significant. Assembling the corresponding 
data for schools and pupils given in Table 14, it is found that 1,569 
schools report both the educational requirements for admission and 


a total enrollment aggregating 51,082 nurse pupils, distributed as 
follows: 


Requirement for admission (1918). Schools. | Per cent. Rann Per cent. 

190 12.1 3,757 7.3 

670 42.7 21, 087 41.3 

260 16.5 9,769 19.1 

9 .6 304 

440 28.1 16, 165 31.7 


| 61,082 | 100. 


When the educational requirement for admission ‘is low, i. e., the 
eighth grade or one year of high school, the percentage of echools 
exceeds the corresponding percentage of pupils, and when this re- 
quirement is high, i. e., two years of high-school work or a full high- 
school course, the percentage of pupils exceeds the corresponding 
percentage of schools. To state this condition in averages, it is found 
that schools requiring the completion of the eighth grade for admis- 
sion have an average enrollment of 19 pupils; those requiring one 
year of high school for admission, 31 pupils; those requiring two 
years of high school for admission, 37 pupils; and those requiring a 
full high-school course for admission, 37 pupils. Thus it is seen that 
the larger schools on an average have the higher requirements for 
admission. Combining the schools requiring only the completion of 
the eighth grade or one year of high school for admission and the 
pupils enrolled in these schools, and also adding the schools requiring 
two years of high-school work or a full high-school course for admis- 
sion and the corresponding pupils enrolled in these schools, it is found 
that the average enrollment in the former group is only 29, as against 
37 in the latter. In other words, the schools with high admission 
requirements are more than 27 per cent larger than those with low 
requirements. This condition implies that schools having high edu- 
cational requirements for admission enroll more than the average 
number of pupils. Therefore, it may be said that the larger schools 
generally have the higher educational requirements for admission. 

In training schools in hospitals for insane patients it is found that 
the schools requiring an eighth-grade course for admission aggregate 
54 per cent of the total number of schools reporting, but they enroll 
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only 48.3 per cent of the nurse pupils, while the schools requiring a 
one-year high-school education for admission aggregate 39.5 per cent 
of the total and enroll 46.4 per cent of the nurse pupils. Considering 
only the two larger groups of schools, i. e., those requiring the com- 
pletion of the eighth grade or of one year of high school for admission, 
it is found that schools having the former requirement enroll on an 
average only 34 nurse pupils, whereas schools having the latter 
requirement enroll 45 nurse pupils. It is seen, therefore, that the 
schools requiring one year of high-school work for admission are 32 
per cent larger than those requiring only an eighth grade for admis- 
sion. It is evident, also, as in the case of the general hospitals, 
that the larger schools generally have the higher educational require- 
ment for admission. In other words, smaller schools must generally 
maintain lower educational entrance requirements to secure a suffi- 
cient number of nurse pupils to care for their patients, while the 
larger hospitals offering exceptional and varied facilities for profes- 
sional training can maintain higher educational standards for admis- 
sion and still secure a sufficient number of pupils to carry on the 
work of the hospital. 


RELATION BETWEEN LENGTH OF COURSE AND ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENT. 


An inspection of Table 14 reveals the fact that only the schools 
appearing in the first five general groups made a complete report on 
the educational entrance requirement, the length of the course in 
years, and the number of nurse pupils enrolled. These statistics for 
these 1,640 schools for both general hospitals and hospitals for the 
insane are shown graphically in figure 11 for several specific purposes: 

First, to show the number and percentage of schools having the 
various requirements for admission, as indicated by the cross-lined 
bars. The “‘pins” inclosed in these bars represent the percentage of 
students who have presumably met these requirements. This distri- 
bution of schools and pupils according to the requirement for admis- 
sion has been discussed above, where every school making a report on 
its educational entrance requirement, as indicated in Table 14, was 
added to make a complete summary which would be comparable to 
the corresponding statistics for 1911. 

Second, to show that the larger schools generally have the higher 
entrance requirements since the ‘‘ pins” project beyond the cross-lined 
bars for schools in general hospitals requiring a two-year high-school 
or a full high-school course for admission and for schools in hospitals 
for the insane requiring two years of high school work for admission, 
both of which tendencies have been pointed out above for all schools 
which give, as shown in Table 14, both the educational requirement 
for admission and their enrollment. 
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_ Third, to show graphically by means of the last group of bars, ‘‘ Total 
of all groups above,’’ just how many schools offer courses varying 
from less than one year to four years in length. Almost nine times 
as many schools offer a three-year course as offer a two-year course 
in general hospitals, and about one and one-half times as many in 
schools in hospitals for the insane offer a three-year as offer a two- 
year course. This situation has been indicated for all schools re- 
porting the length of course offered, as shown in Table 14, and the 
data were compared with corresponding data for 1911. 

Fourth, to show that the larger schools generally have the longer 
course of three years. This condition was pointed out in the dis- 
cussion of Table 14, wherein all schools reporting both the length 
of course and the enrollment are assembled. In figure 11 this 
situation is shown graphically. By reference to the last group of 
bars, ‘‘Total of all groups above,” it will be seen that the ‘‘pins” 
project beyond the open bars only in bars representing schools hav- 
ing a three-year course, indicating that these schools enroll more 
pupil nurses on an average than do schools offering only a two-year 
course. 

Fifth, to show that the schools having high requirements for 
admission more generally offer the longer course. By comparing 
the lengths of the two bars in figure 11 representing two and three 
year courses in general hospitals under the different subdivisions for 
the respective requirements for admission, it will be observed that 
the three-year bar is over four times as long as the two-year bar in 
the first group, representing schools having the eighth grade require- 
ment for admission; overseven times as long in the second group, repre- 
senting schools with the requirement of one year of high school work 
for admission; nearly twelve times as long in the third group, repre- 
senting schools with the requirement of two years of high school work 
for admission; and over fifteen times as long in the fifth group, repre- 
senting schools with the requirement of a full high-school course for 
admission. The schools in the fourth group requiring three years 
of high school work for admission are omitted from this comparison 
since only 9 schools have this requirement. Thus it will be seen 
that the higher the minimum requirement for admission the greater 
the proportion of schools offering a three-year course. In other 
words, more than three times as great a proportion of nurse training 
schools in general hospitals having the minimum requirement of a 
full high-school course for ‘admission offer a three-year course as 
do schools having only the eighth grade requirements for admission. 

By making similar comparison for the bars representing hospitals 
for the insane, it will be noted that the same situation prevails. 
Since practically all schools of this type require only an eighth grade 
or one year of high school for admission the few schools having a 
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higher requirement should not be considered, as they are so few in 
number that they are not representative of these higher groups. 
Where only an eighth-grade education is required for admission, 
about two-thirds as many schools give a three-year as give a two- 
year course, while four times as many schools requiring one year of 
high school for admission give a three-year as give a two-year course. 
This reversal in the relative lengths of the two and three year bars 
clearly implies that the higher the educational requirement for 
admission the longer the course offered in hospitals for the treat- 
ment of the insane. To state this relationship numerically, over 
six times as great a proportion of nurse training schools in hospitals 
for the insane, having as a minimum requirement for admission 
one year of high-school work, offer a three-year course as do schools 
with the lower requirement of an eighth-grade education for admis- 
sion. 


NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS AFFILIATED WITH COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 

One of the very essential features of an efficient nurse training 
course is that adequate facilities be available for giving the pre- 
liminary academic instruction incident to such a course. A few 
schools meet this problem by a carefully planned course given within 
the hospital, but frequently nurse training schools have no regular 
instructors and no available laboratory properly equipped for im- 
parting the academic instruction so essential to every well organized 
course. Often the instruction is left entirely to the superintendent 
of nurses, and not infrequently to some of the more mature pupils in 
training. Frequently the laboratory is not well enough equipped 
to give the instructor, either physician, paid instructor, superintend- 
ent of nurses, or nurse pupil, an opportunity to present the pre- 
liminary instruction in the most efficient manner. Many nurse 
training schools have solved this difficulty by having regular college 
or university instructors, usually in the school of medicine, give these 
general science courses to the nurse pupil in training. Wherever 
such an arrangement exists the hospital which maintains the nurse 
training school is affiliated with the college or university. A de- 
cided advantage accrues to the training school from this affiliation, 
since the teaching is left entirely to specialists who are not only 
thoroughly familiar with their special work but who are also profes- 
sionally trained for presenting the instruction in the most effective 
manner, and since a well equipped laboratory is always at the dis- 
posal of the instructor. By this plan the academic training is placed 
on a college basis, and collegiate credit is generally given for it, 
thereby tending to elevate and dignify the professional training of 
nurses. The following colleges and universities offer nurse training 
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courses of the character just described. Only those institutions 
have been included in which nurse training courses have been made 
an organized part of the curriculum, and which are affiliated with 
one or more hospitals in which the practical work of the nurse 


training course is given: 


Talladega College, Alabama. 

University of California. 

Leland Stanford Junior University, Cali- 
fornia. 

University of Colorado.! 

George Washington University,' District 
of Columbia. 

Washington Missionary College, District 
of Columbia. 

Northwestern University, Illinois, 

Indiana University. 

State University of Iowa. 

University of Kansas. 

Berea College, Kentucky. 

Simmons College, Massachusetts. 

University of Michigan.' 


University of Minnesota.’ 
University of Missouri.! 
Washington University.' 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts (University of Montana). 
Columbia University, New York. 
Syracuse University, New York. 
Ohio State University. 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wilberforce University, Ohio. 
University of Oklahoma. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Temple University, Pennsylvania. 
University of Texas." 
University of Virginia.' 
University of Wyoming. 


1 This institution offered a nurse training course in 1911. 
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TaBLe 18.—Sum of statistics of schools for the training of professional nurses, includ- 
ing schools in hospitals for the treatment of the insane, in 1917-18. 
Nurse pupils. Average 
b ju- | Capacity no 
States. of ates. (beds). report 
schools. | Men. | Women.} Total. patients 

7 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
United States..... 1,776 622 | 54,629) 55,251 | 13,751 | 303,193 | 225,899 67 
4 470 474 104 2,985 2,359 2 
Co aS any. 1 0 20 20 6 75 45 0 
Ce, ae 18 2 228 75 1,066 690 0 
74 58| 3,285| 3,343 732| 9,852] 7,000 0 
20 6 747 129 2,038 1,395 0 
Connecticut........... 27 12 1,003 1,015 296 7,050 6, 209 0 
Delaware............- 4 0 62 62 11 320 193 1 
Districc of Co!umbia. . ll 36 611 647 136 7, 200 6,314 0 
2. See ones 7 0 136 136 38 430 254 0 
eer 35 1 781 782 196 2,577 1,599 1 
9 0 68 68 19 520 238 0 
110 8 3,659 3,667 1,065 22, 192 14, 563 3 
41 2 1,071 1,073 190 , 868 1,890 2 
54 22 1, 805 1,827 418| 8,641 6, 290 1 
43 15 657 672 157 1,798 1, 233 3 
27 5 521 526 107 4,901 4,049 4 
13 0 460 460 117 2,580 1, 822 1 
27 3 458 461 115 3, 068 2,596 4 
29 8} 1,113} 1,121 297| 5,429] 2,778 1 
103 134 4,378 4,512 1,160 27,408 20, 501 1 
50 25| 1,922] 1,947 477| 12,177] 6,646 1 
56 2113] 23127 455} 8,826] 7,601 1 
22 0 280 280 52 1,119 697 3 
48 3| 1,727| 1,730 351} 7,002] 5,360 0 
15 1 348 349 60 1,131 788 0 
31 13 725 738 128 3, 180 1,575 1 
1 0 16 16 5 40 5 0 
25 0 425 425 136 2,448 1,942 1 
48 10} 1,379] 1,389 412} 9,851} 8,262 0 
1 0 3 3 1 90 90 0 
169 116} 6,926] 7,042; 2,275| 61,034} 60,805 8 
42 2 729 731 150| 3,087 2, 622 4 
17 0 392 392 87 970 517 ¥ 
90 19; 2,631 2,650 685 | 16,848] 12,885 7 
u 0 374 374 76 , 068 1,446 1 
17 2 439 441 106 , 505 1,152 0 
189 81 6,294} 6,375 1,464 | 32,150] 23,936 4 
13 5 477 482 123 2,972 2,548 0 
18 0 373 373 112 3, 164 596 1 
12 0 185 185 36 603 381 1 
20 1 534 535 116 1,810 1,043 2 
28 2} 1,021] 1,023 218} 3,321] 0 
7 0 297 297 64 861 562 0 
13 7 258 265 66 1,352 1,118 0 
39 1 754 755 161 3,984] 3,188 3 
26 0 812 812 213 2,714 2,009 1 
36 0 589 589 127 2, 230 1,314 2 
38 4 1,002 1, 006 217 3, 333 2, 188 1 
4 0 77 77 10 270 152 0 
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Tas.e 19.—Summary of statistics of general nurse training schools in 1917-18. 


Nurse pupils. Ave 
daily 
Gradu- | Capacity 
States. Schools. ates. (beds): — 
Men Women.| Total. patients. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
United States. .............- 1,692 290 51,928 52,218 12, 176, 747 123,070 
— Chenswuhivedecencscacte 23 4 449 453 98 1,485 
1 0 20 6 75 45 
CER. conncrsccdeenecessces 74 58 3, 285 3, 343 732 9,852 7,060 
6 741 74 129 2,058 1,395 
25 9 968 977 282 3,190 2,378 
4 0 62 62 ll 320 193 
District of Columbia. ........... 10 9 553 562 115 3,700 2,984 
0 136 136 38 430 254 
34 0 746 746 161 2,377 1,429 
gs 9 0 68 19 520 238 
105 6 3, 584 3, 590 1,016 12,095 8, 654 
41 2 1,071 1,073 190 2, 868 1,890 
49 2 1,668 1,670 389 3, 885 2,715 
41 ll 645 656 148 1,798 1, 233 
24 1 505 506 97 2,033 1,039 
13 0 460 460 117 2,580 1,822 
25 2 397 399 105 1, 268 858 
27 5 1,061 , 066 287 3, 689 2,638 
92 54 3, 673 3,727 1,022 10, 964 6,390 
46 13 1,818 1,831 441 5,085 3, 796 
53 0 1, 962 1,962 421 5,726 _ 3,197 
21 0 270 270 | 50 1,009 605: 
47 3 1,701 1,704 350 5, 787 4,059 
15 1 348 349 60 1,131 788 
30 13 718 731 124 2,430 1,572 
1 0 16 16 5 40 5 
24 0 377 377 120 1,098 688 
45 0 1,303 ’ 387 5,301 3,783 
1 0 3 1 90 90 
155 10 6,427 6, 437 2, 102 24,014 18,099 
41 2 719 721 160 1,987 1,672 
17 0 392 392 87 970 517 
85 14 2,528 2,542 647 8,818 6, 105 
23 0 359 5 7A 1,038 562 
17 2 439 441 106 1,505 1,152 
181 46 6,011 6,057 1,377 23,977 17,812 
ll 5 399 404 100 1,322 978 
17 0 333 333 103 1,008 596 
12 0 185 185 | 36 603 381 
20 1 534 535 116 1,810 1,043 
28 2 1,021 1,023 218 3,321 2, 253 
7 0 297 297 | 64 861 562 
12 2 229 231 | 64 582 375 
38 1 754 755 161 2, 584 1,963 
26 0 812 812 | 213 2,714 2,099 
36 0 589 589 | 127 2, 230 1,314 
37 4 987 991 215 3,183 2,038 
4 0 71 | 10 270 152 
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TABLE 20.—Summary of statistics of schools in hospitals for the treatment of the insane, 
training pupils for professional nurses, in 1917-18. 


Nurse pupils. Av 
daily 
States, Schools. Gradu- | Capacity | number 
ates. | (beds), | 
Men Women.| Total. patients. 
1 2 38 4 5 6 7 8 
United States.............- 84 332 2,701 3,033 785 | 126,446 102, 829 
1 0 21 21 6 1,500 1,450 
2 3 35 38 14 3, 860 3, 831 
1 27 . 58 85 21 3,500 , 330 
1 1 35 36 35 200 170 
5 2 75 W7 49 10,097 5,909 
5 20 137 157 29 4, 756 3, 575 
3 4 16 20 10 2, 868 3,010 
2 1 61 62 10 1,800 , 738 
2 3 52 55 10 1,740 140 
ll 80 705 785 138 16, 439 14,161 
4 12 104 116 36 » 092 , 850 
3 14 151 165 34 3, 100 4,404 
1 0 10 10 2 110 92 
1 0 26 26 1 1,305 1,301 
1 0 7 7 4 750 3 
1 0 48 48 16 1,350 1,254 
3 10 76 86 25 4,550 4,479 
14 106. 499 605 173 37,020 32, 706 
1 0 10 1,050 | * 950 
5 5 103 108 38 8,030 6, 780 
1 0 15 15 2 1,030 884 
ee 8 35 318 87 8,173 6,124 
2 0 78 78 23 1,650 1,570 
1 0 40 40 9 
1 5 29 34 2 770 743 
1 0 15 15 2 150 150 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE BLIND, 1917-18. 


ConteNnts.—Number of schools reporting—Dual schools—Control—Instructors—Number of pupils— 
Graduates—Enrollment by grades—Enrollment by courses of study—Value of property—Volumes in 
libraries—How the States provide for the education of their blind—Receipts—Total expenditures— 
Statistical tables. 


TABLE 1.—Review of statistics of schools for the blind, 1900 to 1918. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 


1908 

Number of schools reporting. 37 39 39 38 39 40 39 41 40 

183 

339 

522 

2,304 

2, 036 

4,340 

70 

54 

124 

Pupilsin industrial courses...) 2,235 | 2,649] 2,948] 2 684 , 201} 2,871} 2,924 2,832 

Instrumental music. ........ 1,883 | 1,993] 2,242] 2, 2,338 | 2,354] 2,266] 1,990] 2,066 

Vocal culture..........------ 1,815 | 2,237 | 2,076] 2,216) 2,016] 2,211} 2,095) 1,707 1,895 

| 94,689 |103, 626 |105, 804 |106,655 |121, 082 |125, 581 |105,785 |128,519 | 136,451 


Number of schools reporting 41 48 53 64 62 61 
Instructors: 
MOR. cvvcoccvcccsccosseds 187 178 195 202 205 202 1 198 201 
Women....-.....-.----- 347 450 460 463 491 489 527 
Cocccceanevcsavecs 534 531 601 652 665 665 702 687 723 
Pupils: 
2,271 | 2,263| 2 2,639 | 2,615 | 2,601; 2,731 4 
2 142| 2,060] 2,217) 2,353 2; 370 | 2,522] 2,431 2,519 
4,413 | 4,323 | 4,670} 4,992| 4,973] 4,971 | 5,253) 5,155 5, 386 
Graduates: 
47 56 55 63 57 50 85 
Ged sdbitccsievessosan 55 50 38 52 64 45 55 58 3 
102 89 94 lll 119 108 112 108 163 
Pupils courses..| 2,960} 2,855] 3,041] 3,268) 3,523) 3,754 3,577 3, 164 
2,013} 1,752] 1,936] 2,207] 2,354) 2,467] 2,417] 2, 2, 437 
1,855 | 1,317} 1,853] 2,057] 2,073} 2, 2,370 
Volumes in the library: 
In raised type..-......... 104, 864 | 80,774 | 87,400 |135, 339 |109, 112 |115,096 |127, 247 |137,284 | 149, 621 
Tm Ink....ccccccccccccvccs 51, 687 34, 754 | 40. 354 | 53,482 | 53, 49, 468 | 54,788 | 60,622] 52,402 
551 |115, 528 |127,754 |188, 821 | 162, 942 |164, 564 [182,035 |197, 906 | 202,023 


1909 1910 alia! 1913 1914 1915 1916 1918 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING. 


This report, for 1917-18, includes the statistics of 62 schools for the 
blind. In addition to these, 9 other such schools, known to be in 
existence, did not submit a report. The list of institutions not report- 
ing this year follows. By including these schools this chapter serves 
as a complete directory of schools for the blind. 

Arkansas School for the Blind, Little Rock, Ark. 

Florida School for the Deaf and Blind (both white and colored), St. Augustine, Fla. 

Georgia Academy for the Blind (colored only), Macon, Ga. 

Louisiana State School for the Blind, Baton Rouge, La. 

Tennessee School for the Blind (colored only), Nashville, Tenn. 

Virginia State School for Colored Deaf and Blind Children, Newport News, Va. 

Racine Day School for the Blind, Racine, Wis. 

Catholic Institute for the Blind, One hundred and seventy-fifth Street and Univer- 

sity Avenue, New York City. 


37 
39 
39 
38 
39 
39] 
41 
53 


4 


FREES 


191 
1914 
191 
1913 
1914 
1915) 
1916 
1917; 
191 


The Institution for the Deaf, Blind, and Orphans (colored only) at 
- Taft, Okla., has had thus far no blind pupils to report. 

The Austine Institution for the Deaf and Blind, Brattleboro, Vt., 
no longer admits blind pupils and is not properly included in this 
chapter. 

The highest number of schools reporting in any year was in 1913, 
when 64 schools were represented. The increase from 41 schools in 
1909 to 64 schools in 1913 is very pronounced. The decrease since 
the latter date is due to the failure of certain institutions to report 
and not to an actual decrease in the number of such schools, as will 
be noted from the list of delinquent schools given above. 


WUMBER OF SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIED. 
FIG. 1. 
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DUAL SCHOOLS. 


Thirteen of the 62 schools reporting in 1918 are dual schools, i. e., 
they are schools for both deaf and blind. These schools, therefore, 
will appear again in the chapter on “Schools for the deaf,’ wherein 
the statistics relating to all schools for the deaf will be found. 
Altogether, 14 States provide for such dual schools, viz, Alabama 
(colored only), California, Colorado, Florida (both white and colored), 
Idaho, Maryland (colored only), Montana, Oklahoma (colored only), 
North Carolina (colored only), South Carolina (both white and 
colored), Texas (colored only), Utah, Virginia (both white and 
colored), and West Virginia. As explaincd in a preceding paragraph, 
the dual schools in Florida and Oklahoma (colored only) are not 
represented in the statistics of this report. 

In addition to the 13 dual schools represented herein, there are 
2 other schools of this character which did not report in 1918. They 
are listed in the first paragraph of this chapter. So far as the reports 
indicate, all dual schools are State institutions. 


CONTROL. 


Ten of the schools for the blind included in this report are main- 
tained as a part of the city public school system and are located as 
follows: Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Jersey City, N. J.; Newark, 
N. J; New York City; Cincinnati, Cleveland, Mansfield, and Toledo, 
Ohio; and Milwaukee, Wis. Four schools are under private control 
or management: St. Joseph’s Asylum for Blind Girls, Prince Bay, 
N. Y.; the International Sunshine Society, Summit, N. J., and 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; New York Institute for the Education of the Blind 
(412 Ninth Avenue), New York City; and Brooklyn Home for Blind, 
Crippled, and Defective Children, Port Jefferson, N. Y. The Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, Watertown, 
Mass., is under private control but receives State aid. All othér 
schools listed in this chapter in the detailed statistical tables are 


State institutions. 
INSTRUCTORS, 


The number of instructors in schools and classes for the blind has 
increased almost steadily since 1900, from 437 at that time to 728 
in 1918, or an increase of over 66 per cent within this period. The 
curve representing the total number of instructors is governed very 
largely by the curve in figure 1, which represents the number of schools 
reporting. Despite the fact that fewer schools have reported since 
1913, the number of instructors has continued to increase. The 
largest number reported in any year was 728, in 1918. 

The majority of the teachers in schools for the blind are women. 
In 1900 the men numbered about half as many as the women. In 
1918 over 72 per cent of all teachers in these schools were women. 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


The number of pupils in schools and classes for the blind in 1918 
was 5,386. In 18 years, as shown in figure 3, the number of pupils 
‘has increased from 4,021 to 5,386, or over 31 per cent. The “ total’’- 
curve in this figure follows in general the same course as that shown 
in figure 1, representing the number of schools. 

In a preceding paragraph it was shown that the number of teachers 
increased 66 per cent within this same period of 18 years. These 
percentages imply that teachers are not obliged to instruct so many 
pupils at present as they did several years ago. The average num- 
ber of pupils per teacher in 1900 was 9, as against 7 in 1918. 

The number of boys slightly exceeds the number of girls in schools 
for the blind. This difference has been practically the same since 
1900, as shown in figure 3, indicating that the data within this period 
have been remarkably consistent. 


GRADUATES FROM SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 
FIG. 4. 
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GRADUATES. 


The data on the number of graduates prior to 1910 are not very 
reliable, since the blank used in collecting this information did not 
specify that only graduates from the secondary school should be 
reported. This indefiniteness in the question accounts for the zigzag 
nature of the curve in figure 4 prior to that date. In general, since 
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1910 the number of graduates has increased. The relatively high 
numbers, 111 and 119, respectively, reported in 1912 and 1913, are 
due largely to the high points in the curve in figure 1 representing 
these years, when an unusual number of schools reported. The 
number of graduates has been about equally divided between boys and 
girls. The interweaving of the curves representing boys and girls 
in figure 4 is probably due to the small number of graduates reported 
annually. 
ENROLLMENT BY GRADES. 


The distribution of pupils by grade groups is shown in Table 3. 
In the kindergarten, 498 pupils were enrolled; in grades 1 to 4, 2,138 
pupils; in grades 5 to 8, 1,614 pupils; and in classes corresponding 
to the high-school grades, 1,005 pupils. Only 2 of the 62 schools 
reporting did not make this distribution by grade groups. Of the 
5,245 pupils represented in this distribution, 9 per cent were in kin- 
dergartens, 41 per cent in grades 1 to 4, 31 per cent in grades 5 to 8, 
and 19 per cent in high school. About one-fifth of those in high 
schools graduated. One-half the pupils are below the fifth grade 
and the other half are in the fifth grade or above. 


ENROLLMENT BY COURSES OF STUDY. 


The number of pupils enrolled in the different courses of study in 
schools and classes for the blind are represented graphically in figure 5. 
The number reported in 1918 was 3,164. Of this number, 1,686 
pupils were boys and 1,478 girls. Since 1900 the curve for the 
number of pupils in industrial or trade training courses has stood 
above the curves for the enrollment in music courses. The trend of 
this curve follows that in figure 1, showing that the enrollment in 
trade courses is proportional to the number of schools reporting. 
The highest number of pupils in these courses was reported in 1914, 
when the greatest number of schools reported. The decided drop 
in 1918 is probably due to war conditions. Presumably most of the 
trade courses are taught by men, and the draft would necessarily 
deplete the male teaching force. Further, there was a special demand 
for men who could teach trade-training courses. In corresponding 
courses in the other chapters of this Biennial Survey a decrease is 
shown for 1918. 

The number enrolled in music courses is also shown in figure 5. 
In general the number in instrumental music exceeds the number in 
vocal culture. A decided drop in the number in vocal culture is 
noted in 1910 and a decided increase in 1914, which are both probably 
due to erroneous reports. In general these two curves do not rise 
so rapidly as the upper curve for enrollment in trade courses. This 
tendency indicates that increased emphasis is placed on industrial 
work. 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS IN MUSIC AND IN INDUSTRIAL COURSES IN SCHOOLS YOR THE SLIED. 
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VALUE OF PROPERTY. 


Altogether, 54 schools reported the value of property as follows: 
Buildings and grounds, $11,586,064; apparatus, furniture, library, ~ 
etc., $1,378,231; permanent endowment or productive funds, 
$3,306,964. In 1915-16, 48 schools reported for these items 
$10,152,802, $916,426, and $3,590,278, respectively. A slight decrease 
in productive funds is shown. The 6 additional schools reporting 
the value of property in 1918 may account largely for the increased 
value of buildings and grounds and for apparatus, etc. Assuming 
that the 8 schools not reporting the value of property in 1918 had 
the average value of $214,557 for buildings and grounds, and 
$25,523 for apparatus, etc., the total value of the former item for the 
62 schools reporting would be $13,302,520 and for the latter item, 
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$1,582,415. These amounts are probably high, since city schools 
for the blind usually do not report the value of property, inasmuch 
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as separate buildings for blind pupils are seldom provided. 
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VOLUMES IN LIBRARIES. 


In schools for the blind two kinds of libraries are usually found, 
one with books in raised type and the other with books printed in 
ink. The statistics on the number of volumes in libraries are not 
very reliable, since dual schools sometimes reported the number of 
volumes printed in ink with the library used by the department for 
the deaf, and since often a school reported the total number of 
volumes interchangeably, under one nomenclature or the other. 
As shown in Table 1 the data on the number of volumes in ink vary 
considerably from year to year, being the lowest in 1910, when 
34,754 volumes were reported, and highest in 1916, when 60,622 
volumes were reported. The number of volumes in raised type 
shows a more stable tendency, rising almost steadily from 88,493 
volumes in 1907 to 149,621 volumes in 1918. The data on libraries 
previous to 1907 do not distinguish between these two types. The 
totals for each year more nearly represent the general tendency to 
increase the number of volumes. In Table 5 it will be noted that 
in several instances the library statistics in dual schools have been 
included in the chapter on schools for the deaf, thereby decreasing 
correspondingly the number of volumes reported in this chapter. . 
The average total number of volumes in the libraries of the 48 schools 
reporting is 4,270. 


HOW THE STATES PROVIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THEIR BLIND. 


An index as to the interest manifested by a State in educating 
its blind is the per capita investment for each blind person in its 
institutions. In figure 6 it is seen that Indiana has property valued 
at $8,615 for each person in its school for the blind. Kansas ranks 
second, with a per capita valuation of $5,379. The corresponding 
average per capita for the United States is $2,669. In the construc- 
tion of this figure, only those schools were used that reported both 
the valuation of property and the total enrollment for the year. 
A State having large schools necessarily has a lower per capita valua- 
tion than a State with a small school, where the per capita cost of 
housing, etc., is necessarily high. This fact must be considered in 
judging a State near the bottom of the list. The data on which 
figure 6 is based are shown in Table 2. In the case of dual schools 
the valuation of property has been prorated between deaf and blind 
in proportion to the enrollment in each as shown in the detailed 
tables of this chapter. 

It should be remembered that the schools included in the construc- 
tion of this figure are not all State institutions. The school repre- 
senting New Jersey is a private school. Only one of the four schools 
for New York is a State institution. In all other instances the 
State is represented by State institutions. 
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RECEIPTS. 


In all, 49 schools for the blind reported their receipts aggregating 
$2,385,049, or an average of $48,674 per school. Of this total, 
$2,304,278 was itemized as follows: $1,724,969, or about 75 per cent, 
came from public funds; $89,101, or over 4 per cent, from private 
benefactions; $267,336, or over 11 per cent, from endowment funds; 
and $222,872, or almost 10 per cent, from other sources. The sig- 
nificant implication of these data is that about three-fourths of the 
income of all schools for the blind comes from public sources, usually 
from the State. 

Thirteen schools represented in this report did not give a statement 
of theirincome. If these schools each received the average indicated 
above, the total receipts of all 62 schools reporting would be $3,017,811. 
This total is only a gross estimate and should be used with caution. 
The schools not submitting any report whatever for 1917-18 have not 
been considered in estimating this total. 

EXPENDITURES. 


Altogether, 52 schools for the blind reported their expenditures, 
- amounting to $2,459,252, or an average of $47,293 per school. Of 
this amount $2,404,169 was itemized by function as follows: For 
buildings and other lasting improvements, $393,032, or over 16 per 
cent; for teachers’ salaries, books, etc., $547,663, or almost 23 per 
cent; and for other salaries and all other current expenses, $1,463,474, 
or about 61 percent. If the average for the 10 schools not reporting 
expenditures was the same as that for those reporting, the total 
expenditures for the 62 schools represented in this report would be 
$2,932,182. This amount is almost equal to the estimated total 
receipts for the same schools given above, viz, $3,017,811. This 
comparatively slight difference signifies that these totals are essen- 
tially correct. The validity of these estimates is further supported 
by the fact that receipts usually exceed expenditures. 

Figure 7 shows the amount of money spent in 1918 on each person 
in schools for the blind in the different States represented. The States 
are arranged in the order of the per capita cost for current expenses. 
Montana spent $1,178 for each person for current expenses and $556 
additional for buildings, sites, or other permanent improvements. 
Maine ranks second with a per capita of $865, and Massachusetts 
third with a per capita cost of $845. The corresponding per capita 
amount going for current expenses for the United States is $428 and 
for outlays $82. This graph is a good index as to the importance 
which a State attaches to the education of its blind. In the case of 
dual schools the expenditures have been prorated between deaf and 
blind in proportion to the enrollment in each type of school as shown 
in Table 6. 
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OKLAHOMA... 392 
389 
83 
373 
369 CURRENT EXPENSES. 
CAROLINA. . |293 THRER PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
wast 1288] 8 
6 
ALABAMAL 259 
‘TEMMESSRE. 222 
UNITED | 82 a 


It should be kept in mind in reading this figure that New Jersey is 
represented by a private school and two city schools for the blind; 
New York by one State, one city, and three private schools; and 
Ohio by one State and two city schools. It is altogether proper, 
however, to include these municipal and private schools in ranking 
the States, since it is evident that these city and private schools are 
patronized by State pupils, and, therefore, reduce the responsibility 
of the State in providing for these blind pupils in a State institution. 
All the private schools represented in this report receive public funds 
and usually pupils are admitted at the request of some State officer. 
They serve, therefore, in several ways as State schools and are properly 
included in the graph. 
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Bn gerd value of property in schools for the 


Connecticut...... 


Idaho. ....... 


Kansas 
Kentucky........ 
Maine 


Maryland........ 


‘West Virginia. .. . 
‘Wisconsin. 


Per capita expenditures. Per capita value of property. 
| Enroll- Value of 
ment Total 
in | current 3 
| expenses, schools. 

4,805 |$2, 054, 743 48 $12,955,780 | $2,669 
2 115 29, 737 1 105, 935 921 
1 41,580 1 487,760 | 4,927 
1 46 24,426 1 125,028 | 2,718 
2 20,999 2 108,223 | 2,004 
1 76 30,750 1 135,000 | 1,776 
1 22 10,380 1 ,000 | 1,136 
1 206 88, 1 419,400 | 2,036 
1 119 53,858 1 1,025,229 | 8,615 
1 101 63, 1 351,900 | 3,484 
1 103 38, 1 554,000 | 5,379 
2 148 38,451 2 295,632 | 1,990 
1 27 2, 1 57,565 | 2,132 
2 135 47,622 2 506,500 | 3,808 
1 312 | 263,758 1 391,058 | 4,459 
2 195 115, 981 2 534,907 | 2,749 
1 157 48,1 1 247,630 | 1,577 
1 58 25, 251 1 58 264,500 | 4,560 
1 125 46,618 1 125 419,724 | 3,358 
1 24 28,272 1 24 76,039 | 3,168 
1 67 31,000 1 67 158,500 | 2,366 
3 76 25,189 1 47 40, 000 851 
1 52 31,376 1 52 65,600 | 1,262 
5 723 744 4 594 | 1,232,597 | 2,075 
2 224 , 544 2 224 333,196 | 1,487 
1 28 14,950 1 28 85,000 | 3,036 
3 257 107,084] 5, 1 200 744,800 | 3,724 

i 1 12, 000 1 18 85,000 | 4,722 
1 207 45, 853 1 207 47,600 230 
1 73 21, 024 2 304 676,072 | 2,224 
1 59 28,920 1 59 169,212 | 2,885 
1 76 21, 888 1 76 31,800 419 
2 201 79, 271 1 140 378,829 | 2,706 


| 


States. 

United Stat 
Alabama......... 
California __. 
Colorado......... 
Indiana.......... 
Montana......... 
ew Jersey...... 
. New Mexico...... 
New York....... 
North Carolina. . . 
North Dakota... . 
Pennsylvania. . .. 
South Carolina... 
South = 
Virginia.......... 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 1917-18. 
ContTENTS.—Types of schools included—Dual schools—Schools not reporting—Number of schools—Instruc- 


tors—Pupils—Enrollment by grades—Graduates— Pupils taught speech—Volumes in libraries—Valu- 
ation of property—Receipts—Expenditures—Statistical tables. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS INCLUDED. 


From an administrative viewpoint three types of schools for the 
deaf are included in this chapter: First, those controlled and sup- 
ported by the State; second, those controlled and financed by private 
organizations; and, third, those operated as a part of the city public 
school systems. This latter type is referred to herein as city day 
schools, since children attend them during school hours generally and 
are not housed in dormitories as is usually the case in State and pri- 
vate institutions. These three types of schools are kept separate 
and distinct throughout the chapter. All States, except Delaware, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Wyoming have State 
schools for the deaf. Some of the schools in Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania included with the State schools are only 
semipublic, i. e., they are partly controlled by private organizations 
but serve as State institutions, receiving pupils at public expense. 
Some of these schools admit pupils at public expense from other 
States than the one in which the school is located. 


DUAL SCHOOLS. 


Altogether, 13 dual State schools are included in this report. The 
Florida State School for the Deaf and Blind (both white and colored 
departments), St. Augustine, and the Virginia State School for Col- 
ored Deaf and Blind, Newport News, did not report. Altogether, 
there are 15 dual schools in 14 different States. South Carolina and 
Virginia each provide two dual schools, one for white and the other 
for colored youth. In Florida, white and colored pupils are taught 
in different departments of the same school. Dual schools are limited 
to State institutions. For a more detailed discussion of _ type of 
school, see the chapter on schools for the blind. 
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SCHOOLS NOT REPORTING. 


In addition to the two dual schools mentioned above, five other 
Schools for the deaf did not report in 1918. They are given here so 
that this publication may form a complete directory of such schools 


throughout the United States: 
St. Joseph’s Deaf-Mute Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Davidson School of Individual Instruction, Tamworth, N. H. 
New Mexico Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Reno Margulies School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 
Racine Day School for the Deaf, Racine, Wis. 


Taste 1.—Review of statistics of all schools for the deaf, 1900 to 1918. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 
Number of schools reporting: 
56 57 57 56 57 56 59 58 55 
41 46 49 54 64 64 60 52 51 
PURO obpasysepecces 17 15 15 17 16 16 16 17 16 
114 119 121 127 137 136 135 127 122 
Instructors: 
State— 
a OTe 344 386 379 416 436 373 349 
668 709 739 746 780 786 806 828 741 
1,012} 1,005] 1,118] 1,130] 1,166] 1,202] 1,242] 1,201| 1,090 
City day— 
wr RR: 5 5 5 6 5 6 
PM schscccossete 94 100 113 116 130 135 137 136 146 
evevidectensves 99 107 122 121 135 140 143 141 152 
Private— 
eee 17 16 19 17 12 10 10 13 
We swcascccessss 56 59 59 70 68 71 70 67 70 
MEtswacsunvessie 73 75 89 85 83 80 77 83 
Pupils: 
5,389 | 5,560] 5,862) 5,800| 5,909} 5,662] 5,848] 5,818{/ 5,508 
4,398 | 4,500] 4,762| 4,728| 4,869] 4, 4,786 | 4,759| 4,534 
Rv cicivectunaie 9,787 | 10,069 | 10,624 | 10,528 | 10,778 | 10,321 | 10,634 | 10,577 | 10,042 
City day— 
Biscncconccovescos 409 | 457 522 578 574 602 628 
Female.............. 340 347 378 412 515 522 566 
749 780 835 881 982 1,003| 1,111] 1,124] 1,194 
Private— 
osea csetonaswkes 211 213 202 233 227 256 222 232 245 
a een 267 277 290 280 282 303 301 298 
478 494 479 523 507 538 525 533 543 
Graduates 
RE biecsctnsncsesensts 393 299 283 226 232 193 238 232 269 
3 6] 14 3 15 6 2 15 18 
contccccsbsashoau 9 17 22 26 24 23 13 23 2% 
id 405 322 319 255 271 222 253 270 313 
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TaBLe 1.—Review of Statistics of all schools for the deaf, 1900 to 1918 —Continued. 


1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 | ,1918 
Number of schools reporting: 
57 57 64 68 68 
53 53 55 58 62 65 64 71 69 
PHVA 17 20 20 19 17 18 18 19 18 
Tetalwiividcies 127 130 132 141 147 151 150 159 155 
Instructors: 
State— 
peptidaail. .dibed 385 378 371 410 366 375 468 442 
874 941 969} 991] 1,076] 1,003 
1,220} 1,208] 1,245] 1,340] 1,307] 1,344] 1,459] 1,518] 1,375 
City day— 
uM lc 10 9 8 18 17 18 
Women.............. 168 184 210 224 228 249 270 290 305 
Le I 5 173 189 218 234 237 257 288 307 323 
ivate— 
Meckisschinsunasiie ll 16 14 15 12 14 17 19 20 
85 7 69 73 74 103 
caches 96 101 91 85 88 101 116 12 
Pupils: 
5,915| 5,681 | 5,887| 6,057 | 5,976 | 6,106] 6,222/ 6,415] 6,070 
Female..............| 4,971] 4,718] 4/853] 5,187| 5,094| 5, 5,237 | 5, 5, 246 
DRE avi scsbiccoty 10, 886 | 10,399 | 10,740 | 11,244 | 11,070 | 11,346 | 11,459 | 11,784] 11,316 
City day— 
697 730 811 949| 1,049 1,130} 1,151] 1,312] 1,300 
Female.............. 622 728 883 1,050] 1,182 
rt 1,319} 1,508} 1,607] 1,928| 1,932| 2,024] 2,109] 2,362] 2,482 
Private— 
pS ere ers 245 282 274 217 216 232 218 239 326 
PORE seisechccces 321 357 419 300 257 294 348 318 
secs 566 639 691 518 516 489 512 587 644 
Graduates: 
178 156 72 130 180 150 211 203 206 
191 163 75 133 182 151 212 206 214 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 


As will be observed in figure 1, the total number of schools report- 
ing in 1918 was 155. Of this number, 68 are State or semi-State 
institutions, 69 are city day schools, and 18 are private schools. The 
highest number of schools reporting in any year was in 1916, when 
159 reports were received. The decrease this year is due to the 
failure of a few schools to report and not to an actual decrease in the 
total number of schools throughout the United States. The number 
of State and private schools for the deaf since 1900 has remained 
practically the same. The increase in the number of such schools 
has been due very largely to the formation of city day-school classes 
for the deaf. The number has increased from 41 in 1900 to 71 in 1916 
and to 69 in 1918. The number of private schools was about the 
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same in 1918 as it was in 1900. At no time within this period did 
the number exceed 20. The number of State schools increases 
slowly but steadily. It is evident that the drop in the total curve 
in figure 1 from 1907 to 1911 is due to the failure of a number of city 
day schools to report, since a corresponding synchronous fluctuation 
is observed in the “Jong-dash” curve representing these schools and 
classes as is shown in the “total”? curve. The number of schools 
reporting has a marked influence on the summarized data. For 
example, note the corresponding drops in 1908 in figure 1, repre- 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 
FIG. 2. 
a 
140 
120 = 
“Pee 
40 
= 
owt wo Cor te HO 
TOTAL STATE SCHOOLS <= CITY DAY SCHOOLS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


senting the number of schools; in figure 2, representing the number 
of instructors; and in figure 3, representing the number of pupils. 
The deviation from the line of tendency in any year is due more 
generally to incompleteness of reports than to any other single factor. 
A truer condition would be presented if lines should be drawn con- 
necting only the highest points in the figures. 


INSTRUCTORS, 


Since 1900 the number of instructors in schools for the deaf has 
increased from 1,184 to 1,821, or 54 per cent, as shown in figure 2. 
The number of men instructors has remained practically constant, 
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the corresponding increase being from 366 to 410 within this period 
of 18 years. The greater proportion of the increase has been in the 
number of women teachers. In 1900 there were 818 and in 1918 
1,411 women teachers in schools for the deaf. The increase within 
this period has been over 72 per cent. 

The teaching ‘load’’ in these schools has lessened within the 
period under consideration. In 1900 the average number of pupils 
per teacher was 9.3. In 1918 the corresponding average was only 
7.9. These figures indicate that the teaching ‘“load’’ has been 


INSTRUCTORS IN SCHOOLS FOR.THE DEAF. 


FIGURE 2, 
2000 

1600 


818 


—--- 

° MEN. 


decreased about 15 per cent within a period of 18 years. This means 
that teachers have greater opportunity for giving individual instruc- 
tion. It is an index of increasing efficiency. 

The number of pupils per teacher is largest in city day-school 
classes and smallest in private schools. The average number of 
pupils per teacher in the former in 1918 was 7.7 and in the latter 5.2. 
The corresponding average in State schools is 8.2. It is evident, 
therefore, that larger numbers of pupils are taught by a teacher in 
State schools for the deaf than in city or private institutions. More 
individual attention is evidently given to pupils in private than in 
either State or city schools. 
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PUPILS. 


A rather unexpected situation is revealed by figure 3. A very 
large proportion of the pupils in schools for the deaf is found in 
State institutions; of the 14,442 pupils reported in 1918, 11,316, or 78 
per cent, were enrolled in State institutions; in 1900 the corresponding 
ratio was 89 per cent. While the actual number of pupils in State 
institutions has steadily increased, these schools are enrolling a smaller 
and smaller proportion of all such pupils. The reason is found in the 
increasing importance of city day school classes for the deaf. The 
enrollment in these classes has increased from 749 in 1900 to 2,482 in 
1918. It has increased 231 per cent within this period. The num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in private schools, not serving as State institu- 
tions, has not materially increased within this period. The very 
rapid rise in the upper curve in figure 3 does not indicate that the num- 
ber of deaf persons in the population has increased so rapidly, but 
that a greater interest is manifested by States and cities in the educa- 
tion of the deaf and consequently that a greater proportion of deaf 
persons are enrolled in school. 


ENROLLMENT BY GRADES. 


By assembling the data on enrollment by grade-groups found in 
the summary tables the following distribution is obtained: 


Enrollment by grades. 

Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- Total 
Grades. ment iD | Percent.) ID | per cent.| | percent.| enroll- | Percent. 

State private city ment 

Is. schools. schools. 

kinase hiatal 1,312 12.2 99 15.4 213 8.6 1, 624 11.7 
Grades 1 to 4......... 5, 890 54.8 317 49.3 1,513 61.2 7,720 55.6 
Grades 5 to 8......... 3, 007 27.9 205 31.9 719 29.0 3,931 23.3 
school: . 2.2.5... 548 5.1 3.4 30 1.2 4.4 
ee 10,757 100.0 643 100.0 2,475 100.0 13,875 100.0 


This summary does not include the total enrollment in all schools 
for the deaf, since several schools did not make a complete distribu- 
tion of their total enrollment. The percentages in the last column 
show very accurately, however, the relative proportion of pupils in 
the different grade-groups. Over one-half of the enrollment is found 
in grades 1 to 4, inclusive. Less than one-twentieth of it is found in 
high-school grades, about one-ninth in kindergartens, and over one- 
fourth in grades 5 to 8, inclusive. City schools have relatively small 
percentages of deaf pupils in kindergartens and in high schools. Pri- 
vate schools have relatively a high percentage of pupils in kinder- 
gartens, but below the average percentage in high schools. 
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PUPILS IN SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE DEAF. 
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GRADUATES. 


Prior to 1911 the blank on which the statistics were collected did 
not specify that only graduates from secondary schools should be 
reported. Consequently, many schools reported the number com- 
pleting the elementary as well as the secondary course as shown in 
Table 1. Since 1911 a more stable increase in the number graduating 
from secondary schools is shown, as will be noted in figure 4. Prac- 
tically all graduates are found in State institutions, indicating that 
city boards of education have not generally provided secondary 
schools for deaf children. In fact only five cities reported pupils in 
high-school grades. The reports show that 28 State institutions have 
548 pupils enrolled in high-school classes. Altogether, there are en- 
rolled in high-school classes of five city schools for the deaf only 30 
pupils, and in four private schools only 22 pupils. Of these numbers, 
206, 5, and 3 pupils graduated from State, city, and private schools, 
respectively. The number of graduates from city and private sec- 
ondary schools for the deaf has been almost negligible, as shown in 


figure 4. 


PUPILS TAUGHT SPEECH. 


The following table shows the number of pupils in each type of 
school who were taught speech during the year. 


Pupils taught speech. 
State Private | City da: 
Items. schools. | schools. | schools | Total. 
Pupils taught by the oral method. 6,992 499 | 2,208 9; 699 
Pupils taught by the auricular method................-.-....-- 282 38 115 435 


Of the 14,442 pupils enrolled in schools for the deaf, 10,757, or 74 
per cent, were taught speech during the year. In all three types of 
schools combined, 9,699 pupils were taught by the oral method, i. e., 
they were taught to speak and to understand the speech of others by 
lip reading or speech reading. Only 435 pupils were taught by the 
auricular method, which consists in attempting to improve the hearing 
of those not absolutely deaf. 


VOLUMES IN LIBRARIES. 


As shown in Tables 5, 8, and 11, the total number of volumes in the 
libraries of schools for the deaf is 144,281 volumes in State institu- 
tions, 2,225 volumes in private schools, and 7,153 volumes in city day 
schools. In the case of three dual State schools the number of vol- 
umes given in the detailed tables includes the number of volumes 
(printed in ink) in schools for the blind. On the other hand, the 
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library in another school of this type has been reported with schools 
for the blind. The total number of volumes reported in all schools 
for the deaf is 153,659, or an average of 1,652 volumes per school re- 
porting this information. This average in State institutions is 2,531 
volumes; in private schools, only 318 volumes; and in city day schools, 
247 volumes. It should be remembered, however, that other libraries 
are also accessible to children enrolled in city schools for the deaf. 
The library facilities in private schools are not nearly so adequate as 
those in State institutions. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY. 


The following summary shows the number of schools reporting and 
the valuation of the property reported for each type of school rep- 
resented: 


Property. 
State schools. Private schools, | City day schools. Total. 
| 
Kind of property. Num- Num- | Num- Num- 
r ver 
report- Value, report- Value. report- Value. report- Value. 
ing. ing. ing. 
Buildings and grounds....... 63 |$18, 266, 754 9 | $425,913 7 | $458, 600 79 | $19, 151, 267 
Scientific apparatus, furni- 
ture, instruments, ete...... 53 | 1,581,471 8 24, 759 21 49,015 82 1,655, 245 
Endowment or productive 
10 | 1,838,347 2} 87,419 1 8, 400 13 | 1,934, 166 
21, 686, 572 |....... $38,001 | -| 516,015 |....... 22, 740, 678 


Only 5 State schools did not report the value of buildings and 
grounds, and 15 did not give the value of apparatus, etc. Assuming 
that each State school not reporting had the same average value of 
property as those reporting, viz, $289,948 for buildings and grounds 
and $29,839 for apparatus, etc., the total value of the former for the 
68 institutions represented in this report would be $19,716,494 and of 
the latter $2,029,056. In the case of dual State schools, the valuation 
of property has been prorated between schools for the blind and deaf 
in proportion to the enrollment in each. The total valuation of prop- 
erty in private schools and in city day schools can not be estimated 
with any degree of accuracy, since so few schools of each type repor- 
ted this information. In the case of city schools for the deaf, a part 
of the regular public school buildings is often used as classrooms for 
the deaf. Consequently few of these schools could supply the data 
desired. 

Altogether, 13 schools reported a total endowment of $1,934,166. 
The greater part of this belongs to State or semi-State schools. 
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A good index as to how well a State provides for its deaf is found in 
the valuation of property for each one enrolled in its schools for the 
deaf. A great variation obtains in this respect, as will be noted from 
figure 5. The District of Columbia, ranking highest, has an average 
per capita of $6,296; while West Virginia, ranking lowest, has an 
average per capita value of only $402, Arizona, with a per capita of 
$132, rents the buildings used by its school for the deaf. The average 
per capita for the United States is $1,791 for State or semi-State insti- 
tutions and $1,218 for private schools. California and the District of 
Columbia seem to form a separate class in the investments which they 
have made for deaf pupils. The next highest State, Indiana, has only 
about three-fifths the per capita value shown for California and only 
about one-half that shown for the District of Columbia. Little infor- 
mation would be derived from attempting to show the per capita value 
of property in city schools for the deaf, since so few cities report the 


valuation of propert: 
RECEIPTS. 


The receipts of city day schools for the deaf are inseparably bound 
up with the total receipts of city public schools. So few city schools 
for the deaf reported receipts that it was not thought advisable to 
tabulate the returns. 


Amounts received from the various sources for State and private schools. 


Amount for State | Amount for private 
schools (59 schools schools (8 schools 
reporting). reporting). 

Source of revenue. 

Amount | Percent} Amount | Percent 

reported. | of total. | reported. | of total. 
From private 19, 800 41,851 47.6 
From productive endowment fund................+.+---00- 171,121 4.5 4,340 4.9 
206, 625 5.4 , 867 39.7 


1 Part of this amount was not itemized as to source. 


In State schools almost 90 per cent of the revenue comes from 
public sources, and in private schools over half the revenue comes 
from private benefactions and productive funds. In private schools 
almost 40 per cent comes from other sources, most of it presumably 
from tuition fees. In State or semi-State schools only 5 per cent of 
the revenue comes from private benefactions or productive endow- 
ment. 

Only 59 State schools reported receipts, the total being $4,494,484, 
or an average of $76,177 per school. If each of the 9 State schools 
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not reporting receipts received the same average amount, the total 
receipts for State schools would be $5,180,077. This estimate for 
State schools does not take into account the 3 State schools which 
submitted no report whatever. Not even a gross estimate is possible 
in case of private schools, since only 8 out of 18 reported their receipts. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Altogether 61 State schools for the deaf reported expenditures, the 
aggregate amount reported being $4,292,789, or an average of $70,378 
per school. If the other 8 State schools not reporting incurred the 
same average expenses, the total amount spent by the 68 State schools 
reporting in 1918 would be $4,855,822, which is almost as much as 
the estimated total receipts for the same schools, viz, $5,180,077. 
The total amount spent by the 8 private schools reporting was 
$102,990, or an average of $12,874 per school. The unusual amount 
of $42,682 spent for buildings by one private institution has materially 
increased this average. Omitting this one relatively large school 
from consideration, the average expenditure in the other 7 schools 
is only $5,525. 


Distribution of expenditures in State and private schools. 


spen ercent| spent by er cen 

Expenditures. PState™ of total. | private | of total. 

schools. schools. 

For buildings and lasting improvements................-.-- $438, 091 10.6 $50, 089 48.6 

For teachers’ salaries, books, etc.................-.0-.+0-+-- 1, 267,945 30.6 20,173 19.6 

For othér salaries and other current 2, 430, 530 58.8 32,728 31.8 
Total amount distributed. 4,136, 566 100.0 102, 990 100.0 


Tn State schools about one-tenth of the total expenditures are made 
for outlays. In private schools the expenditures for the same purpose 
were unusual in 1918. In State schools about three-tenths of the 
expense is incurred for instruction. In both types of schools the 
expenditures made for “other salaries and other current expenses” 
are about double the amount spent for teachers’ salaries, books, etc., 
i. e. for instruction. Presumably, the greater portion of this large 
group of expenditures is incurred because pupils are housed and 
boarded in the school dormitories. 

Only 49 city day schools for the deaf reported their expenditures. 
Usually, financial accounts for such schools are not kept by the 
teacher or principal, but by the superintendent or the board of educa- 
tion. Table 17 shows the amount spent by each of the 49 cities 
reporting. The total amount spent for all purposes was $294,952, 
or an average cost of $195 per pupil enrolled. Assuming that this 
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average applies to all pupils enrolled in such schools, viz, 2,482 pupils, 
the total cost of maintaining all city day schools for the deaf would 
be $483,990. The total amount spent for instruction, usually for 
teachers’ salaries, was $215,330, or an average of $1,080 per teacher. 
This average represents rather accurately the average salaries of 
teachers in city day schools for the deaf. It may be slightly too 
high, since it includes both the salary of the teacher and other ex- 
penses of instruction, such as books, pencils, paper, etc. In many 
instances the round numbers given in Table 17 indicate that only 
the teachers’ salaries were reported under this item of expenditure 
(column 4). 

The per capita expenditures in schools for the deaf is shown graphi- 
cally by States in figure 6. Montana ranks highest both in the total 
expense incurred, $1,734, and in the amount spent for current ex- 
penses, $1,178. The District of Columbia ranks second, with a per 
capita current expense of $713. Texas had the smallest per capita for 
current expenses, $139. The average per capita for current expenses 
for the United States is $358, and for outlays, $41. The correspond- 
ing averages for the United States for private schools are $238 and 
$225, respectively. 

The “open” portion of the bars represent per capita expenditures 
for buildings and other lasting improvements. This item will vary 
considerably from year to year for the various States, and conse- 
quently is not considered in ranking the States. It is shown addition- 
ally to indicate the total per capita expense incurred by any State 
for the year considered. Where the open bar is long, the State 
represented evidently incurred an unusual expense for permanent 
improvements. In the case of dual schools the expenditures have 
been prorated between deaf and blind schools in proportion to the 
number of pupils in each type of school. 
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Tasie 2.—Per capita value of property in schools for the deaf, 1917-18. 


State institutions. Private institutions. 
OF ig | Enroll-| Valueof | | | Enroll- | Value of | 
schools r schools r 
report ment. | property. report ment. | property. olpite. 
United States........ 64 | 10,970 | $19,648,125 | $1,791 9 382 | $450,672 |1 $1, 130 
1 195 960, 765 4,927 1 40 | 32,000 800 
Connecticut..........---- 2 266 220, 810 830 
District of Columbia. . . .. 2 162 1, 020, 000 6, 296 |. 
Georg: 2 212 302, 1,425 |. 
I 1 61 55, 901 
I 1 377 353, 257 937 
1 298 981, 507 3,327 
1 191 452, 254 2, 367 
1 223 385,950} 1,731 
2 316 345, 300 1,093 
1 145 351,500 | 2, 424 
1 113 116, 720 1,032 
2 150 328,000 | 187 
2 191 244,900 | 1, 282 
1 291 396, 660 1, 363 
1 655,371} 2, 708 
2 176 299, 134 1,700 
2 282 543, 000 1,926 
1 78 247,260 | 3,170 |. 
1 185 367, 000 1, 984 
8 1, 881 3, 086, 576 1, 641 |. 
2 362 516,804 | 1,428 
1 100 205, 664 2,057 
1 489 926, 300 1, 894 
2 316 329,255 | 1,042 
1 103 122,000 1,184 
5 1,135 2,315, 232 2,040 
94| “300,000 | “3, 191 |... 
1 123 135, 423 1,101 |. 
1 160, 000 2, 667 |.. 
2 556 703, 928 1, 266 |. 
1 115 235,583 | 2,049 |... 
1 211 145, 590 690 | 
1 143 118, 113 -_ 
1 174 |, 900 402 
1 188 310, 000 1,649 


1 Per capita value, excluding Porto Rico, is $1,218. 


2 Data for 1915-16. 
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TaBLE 3.—Per capita expenditures in State and private schools for the deaf, 1917-18. 


State institutions. Private institutions. 
18 ig | 
States. 2 | # | £3 
United States........ 62 |10,779 |$3,954, 508 $438, 291 ($358 $41} 8 | 293 's52, 901 $50, 089 [$238 |$225 
2} 57,154 ]|.........] 262 |. 
1} 38] 15,445 0'| 406 
2 366 89,939 0 | 246 
California................ 195} 81,909} 11,700 | 420 
1) 144 76, 490 592 | 531 
Connecticut.............. 83,385 4 
District of Columbia.....| 2{ 162] 115,539 
G 60, 000 | 


ashington.............. 29 |. 
West Virginia............ 174 50,112] 1,392 | 288] 8 |. 
Wisconsin............... 188 77,700 | 2,076 | 417 | 11 |. 


Illinois. ..................] 1 | 377] 139,600] 6;000 
Indiana..................) 1 | 298] 92,808 945 312 | 
49,561 | 1,058 | 330} 7| 46 | 10,538 | 4,136 | 220} 
2} 191 91,810 692 | 481} 4] 1] 18) 378]... 
Michigan.................| 1] 291] 151,903} 3,132 | 522] 11] 1] 34) 6,808 | 1,473°| 200 | “43 
Missouri.................] 2 | 2824 109,500 ...-| 2] 52 | 22,634] 42,682 435 | 
New York...............| 8} 1,881 | 807,222] 9,690| 5] 1| 34! S00 
North Carolina...........| 2} 362] 109,770} 58,349 | 303 
480] 180,77 | 9,600) 908) 
2] 316 85,075 | 60,462 | 269 
Oregon..................., 1] 108 32,858 | 1,510 | S19 | 15 
Pennsylvania............ 5 1,135 | 395,817 | 6,200 | 349 | 55 |... 
L| 89 | 5,616| 1,708 | 46 
South Dakota............| 1 60 41,000 | 38,000 | 683 [633 |... 
| 
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Property (64 schools reporting). 
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TaBLe 5.—Summary of graduates and miscellaneous items in State schools for the deaf, 1917-18. 
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8 Includes $487,718 not itemized. 
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TABLE. 7.—Summary of statistics of instructors and pupils in private schools for the deaf, 


1917-18. 
Pupils in 
3 the kinder- 
garten. 
& 
9 | 10) 11 | 12 
52| 47 09} 165} 
2 1 4 5 2 6 2 
69) 5} 8} 13) 42) 30 24 
25) 20) 1 13) 
3 ---| 4) 21 29 ll 
8} 10) 18 OF 0 
3 18) 10 2 
3 14) 12) 26 9 6 
5 7 6 9 
2 3 7 
7; 10) 11) 14 9 


TaBLE 8.—Summary of statistics of graduates and miscellaneous items in private schools 


‘or the deaf, 1917-18. 


ricular 
method. od. 


| 
by oral by au- 


and grounds. 
furni- 


Value of scientific 


Value of buildings 


= 
elalolala 
12/18) 14 
3 15} 38)121 
10 
3} 
6 Ol. 
2) 6 
0 2 
6 
0 


. 
692 
corr - 
ing to high- 
i school 
States. 
al|s 
1 7 | 18| 19] 20 
1 7| 22 
Louisiana. ......... 18) 0 
i Maryland........... ll 
Massachusetts. ..... 0 
Michigan........... 6 0 
New York.......... 19) 7; 19 
14 1) OF 1 
Wisconsin.......... 24, OF O 
Pupils Property (9 schools 
Pupils in the peperting). 
Gradu- | taught indus- 
1918. uring Pn g lage 
3 Es 
E 
a 
Pa 62 
| 
1 15/16) 17 18 19 20 
— 
$425,913) $24,759) $87,419 
| 68) 68) 200,000) 6,886 ........ 
| 0| 0 42,500, 3,500 100 
Massachusetts........ | 0| 8,400) 1,000, 87,319 
8) 10 43,570| 2, 278 0 
18) 34|.....| 41,843] 5,100)........ 
13) 11] 24] 13) 11) 10) 10) 30, 3,000|........ 
1)...] 1) 24) 26) 50) 21) 25 3 18) 24) 42 
Porto Rico. 17] 22} 39) 17) 22) 39)...).. 9 15, 24) 1 27,600) 3, 0 
Wisconsin ............ 30| 32) 62) 26 4 27 
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TABLE 9.—Summary of receipts and expenditures of private schools for the deaf, 1917-18. 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
From 
Num- private For 
ber of From puild- | | other 
States schools | From ner. | , From ing and| *each- | salaries 
report-| State, Per ;|duetive) other | motay | jastine ers’ | and all Total 
g- | county,|"Couip. sour- salaries,| other 
or city. ment | ces. , current 
rent ex- penses. 
penses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 
United States... 8 | $6, 828 |$41, 851 | $4,340 ($34, 867 '$87, 886 $50, 089 |$20, 173 102, 990 
Maryland........... 2} 2,250] 1,933 0} 9,674 | 13,857] 4,136| 2,791] 7,747| 14,674 
Massachusetts....... 1| 23420| 1 4,340 8,219 |........ : 4415| 6 
Michigan............ 1 0| 5,918 0| 3,507| 9/425] 1,473 | 3/765] 3 8,281 
Missouri............ 21,016 | 48,460 | 42” 682 | 10,360 | 12,274 | 65;316 
New York.......... 1 0 0 500 
Porto Rico.......... 1| 2,149] 4,647 0 629 | 7,425) 1,798 367} 5,249 7,414 


Taste 10.—Summary of statistics of instructors and pupils in city day-school classes for 
the deaf, 1917-18. 


In classes 
Tn classes In classes 
Pupils in corr 
instructors.) | thetkinder | | eorrespond-| 
i * | grades 1 to 4.| grades 5 to8. 
States. es 
1 6 7 8 | 9 | 10/11) 12) 18) 14 | 15) 18] 19} 20 
United States. 323 103} 110} 213) 792) 721/1, 513) 384 719} 17) 13) 30 
California....... 5} 12) 41) 54 20) 21) 41 
9} 13) 22) 120) 222) 34) 38) 72) dh 
Massachusetts 40) 10} 7 17 87 66) 46) 112 
Michigan....... 34 16] 7 84 l 29| 74 
Minnesota...... 6) 2 «6 13) 1 8 13) 21 
issouri........ ll 5 57] 3 94) 2) 4 
New Jersey..... 14 7 66 613) 12) 1 36-29 
40 7} 19} 118] 119} 237} 60, 51) 111 
29) 7 #8 1 74 1 25) 24 
2 4 5) 4 6 4 21 
2 0 0 8 64 133 2 OF 2 « 
12 4, 7 23) 22 16; 16) 32 aa 
27} 21 142) 1 24 of 40; 104) 15) 8} 23 
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ij TasLe 17.—Expenditures in 49 city day schools for the deaf, 1917-18. 
Expenditures. 
For 
Number | Number pe 
Location of school. 1) of books, and| For all 
teachers. | pupils. other other 
pur- 
expenses, 
of poses, 
instrue- 
tion. 
1 2 8 4 5 
Sacramento, Calif 2 16 $2, 904 
San Diego Calif 1 6 1,080 
Aurora, Ill. . 1 13 950 
Chicago, Ill. 38 296 52, 953 
Rochelle, Ill 1 ll 1,000 
Dubuque, Iowa. 1 8 1,100 
Boston, Mass. 18 156 29, 868 
Randolph, Ma 22 163 9; 900 
Calumet, Mich..... 1 12 1,380 
Grand Rapids, Mich 6 20 4, 738 
Iron Mountain, Mich 1 5 600 
Jackson, Mich...... 1 14 1, 200 
aginaw, Mich... 1 6 1, 200 
Sault St. Marie, Mic’ 1 9 1,050 
Traverse City, Mich. 1 13 1,215 
Minneapolis, Minn. 4 36 4,175 
St. Paul, Minn... 2 17 1,950 
Jersey City, N. 2 21 1,497 
Canton, Ohio. .. 1 12 1,300 |. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 8 33 7, 200 |. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 16 124 18, 894 
1 9 1,600 
2 20 2,711 
2 25 2,200 
1 il 1, 125 
5 26 2,000 
1 10 1,051 
2 7 2,126 
1 8 1, 498 
: Black River Fal 1 7 (2) 
i Bloomington, W 1 2 585 
{ Eau Claire, Wis. 7 39 4,676 
i Fon du Lac, Wi 2 19 2,627 
Green Bay, Wis 9 35 
Janesville, Wis. 1 3 , 000 
Kenasha, Wis 2 15 1,918 
{ La Crosse, Wi 2 “4 1,310 
Madison, Wis 2 13 1,700 
Marinette, Wis. . 2 7 823 
Milwaukee, Wis... cada 22 158 27, 305 
New London, Wis 4 ll 1,225 
Oshkosh, Wis.... 2° 19 1, 593 |. 
Rice Lake, Wis. 1 8 1,546 
Richland ¢ Jenter, 1 7 899 
Sheboygan, Wis... . 2 12 1, 693 
Stevens Point, Wis... om 1} 8 1,479 |.. 


1 Includes board and lodging. 2 Included in column 5. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR FEEBLE-MINDED AND 
SUBNORMAL CHILDREN. 


CONTENTS.—Ty pes of schools represented—Number of schools reporting—Instructors—Assistants—En- 
rollment in schools and classes for feeble-minded and subnormal children—W hat children in schools 
and classes for the feeble-minded and subnormal study—Pupils per teacher—Per capita valuation 
of property in schools for the feeble-minded—Per capita cost in schools for the feeble-minded, 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS REPRESENTED. 


With regard to administration three types of schools for mentally 
defective children are represented in this report, viz, State institu- 
tions, private institutions, and city day schools. The State insti- 
tutions reporting are distributed among 31 States. In addition to 
these, two other States, Maryland and South Dakota, maintain, each, 
a school for the feeble-minded, but no report on the statistics of these 
schools was received for the school year 1917-18. These State insti- 
tutions receive and care for those who are mentally defective, but not 
insane nor juvenile criminals. No statistics were collected as to the 
type of inmates admitted to these institutions, but the catalogues of 
many of them indicate that most of the inmates are children, a few 
institutions admitting older persons. The private institutions are 
generally very similar to the State institutions, and the statistics of 
these two types of schools are more or less comparable, The city day 
schools are controlled by city boards of education and constitute a 
part of the city school system. Adults are not admitted to these 
schools and classes. Throughout this report these schools have been 
designated as city day schools, this term being preferable to the 
designation ‘‘public day schools,” used in former reports, since the 
State institutions are also public. Children attend these schools only 
during the day and are not furnished with board and lodging as are 
the children in State and private institutions. 

A further distinction much more significant than these should be 
pointed out, viz, that the children in city day schools are usually 
retarded or backward school children who have been placed in special 
classes for special teaching and direction. These classes are usually 
designated ‘‘special classes,” “opportunity classes,’ ‘‘exceptional 
classes,” ‘‘ungraded classes,” or ‘‘classes for defective children.” 
In only four instances are these schools professedly for feeble-minded 
children. Usually, children in city day schools are able to take care 
of themselves, and no ‘‘attendants’”’ are necessary. In general, 
707 
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these children have a muah higher type of mentality than do inmates 
in State and private institutions. For these reasons, it is doubtful 
whether the statistics of city day schools should be treated with, or 
should be compared with, the statistics of schools for the feeble- 
minded. These three types of schools have been treated separately 
where any advantage would be gained by so doing. In many of the 
graphic illustrations, however, the three types of schools have been 
skown correlatively, both to make comparisons and to economize 
space in presentation. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING. 


This year (1918) the statistics show a total of 206 schools or classes 
for the mentally defective. About one-half of these, or 131, were 


vie. 1, 
@0 
———crrr nar 
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classes in city day schools, 43 were State institutions, and 32 were pri- 
vate institutions. In figure 1 and Table 1 comparative statistics for 
these types of schools are shown. Since 1900 the number of State 
institutions reporting has increased from 19 to 43, and the number of 
private schools from 10 to 32. No data on special classes in city day 
schools for retarded or subnormal children were collected prior to 
1913. Since that date the number of cities making special provision 
for these subnorma] children has increased from 52 to 131. The very 
rapid rise in the curve representing these city day schools indicates 
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the unusual interest manifested by city superintendents and city 
boards of education in caring for the subnormal children in their 
schools. For the sake of promoting the organization of city day 
schools for subnormal children, the State of Minnesota allows $100 
for each child enrolled in such schools, 

The increase in the total number of schools for mental defectives 
since 1900 does not show that a greater percentage of children are 
becoming mentally defective from year to year, but rather indicates 
a growing interest on the part of cities, States, and private organi- 
zations in making provision for this unfortunate class of mentally 


INSTRUCTORS IN BCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR FEEBLE-MINDED AND SUBNORMAL CHILDREB 
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retarded or defective children. The very decided jump in the total 
curve in 1913 is due, of course, to the inclusion of the statistics of 
city day schools for subnormal children. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


The same general fluctuations are found in the curve representing 
the teaching force as shown in figure 2 as were indicated in figure 1 
for the total number of schools reporting. A very abrupt rise is 
evident in 1913, since in that year city day schools were asked for 
the first time to submit a report. Figure 2 shows, also, the number 
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of men and women teachers composing the total. In 1918, out of 
1,680 teachers in schools and classes for the feeble-minded, 92 per 
cent were women and only 8 per cent were men. In 1912, the last 
year in which only the statistics of State and private institutions 
were included, out of a total of 424 teachers 82 per cent were women. 
It is apparent, therefore, that very few teachers in the city day 
schools are men, since the percentage of women teachers has in- 
creased from 82 per cent to 92 per cent of the total since that date. 
As shown by the curves, the number of men teachers has increased 
from 78 in 1912 to 135 in 1918, or 73 per cent, while the number of 
women teachers has increased from 346 to 1,545, or 347 per cent, 
during the same period. This very rapid increase in the upper curve 
is due almost wholly, therefore, to the number of women teachers 
employed in city day schools to give instruction to backward and 
subnormal children. With the rapid multiplication of city day- 
school classes for subnormal children, as shown in figure 1, and 
with corresponding increase in the number of instructors employed, 
as shown in figure 2, an increasing need for teachers who are specially 
qualified in methods of teaching and in abnormal psychology is 
foreshadowed. 

It is evident, also, that specially trained mental diagnosticians 
will be necessary to make careful classifications of children who 
ordinarily attend the public schools. A classification of children 
according to mental rather than physical age is undoubtedly coming. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Assistants in schools for the feeble-minded do not give instruction 
but usually devote their time to caring for the inmates. Accordingly, 
they are usually employed in State and private institutions rather 
than in city day schools. The curves in figure 3 indicate as much, 
since no abrupt rise is evident in 1913 such as was shown in both 
figure 1 and figure 2. The “total” curve shows a gradual rise from 
1900 to 1918, with no unusual jump in any year. War conditions 
may have caused the drop in 1918. In 1918 over 71 per cent of 
these assistants were women, while in 1907 only 67 per cent were 
women. These percentages indicate a tendency on the part of in- 
stitutions for the feeble-minded to employ women rather than men 
as assistants. 


ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR FEEBLE-MINDED AND 
SUBNORMAL CHILDREN. 


The impression inferred from figure 1 concerning the number of 
schools reporting might lead one to believe that about one-half as 
many inmates were enrolled in private as were enrolled in State 
institutions, since the curve for the latter is about twice as far from 
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the base line as that representing private schools. Most of the 
private schools are small schools, as will be seen from figure 4. For 
example, 32 private schools enrolled only 983 inmates in 1918, or 
about 31 to each school on an average. The 43 State institutions 
enrolled 35,968 inmates, or about 836 inmates in each institution on 
an average. In other words, State schools for the feeble-minded 
usually have about 27 times as many inmates as private schools of 


NUMBER OF ASSISTANTS IN SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR FEEBLE-MINDED AND SUB~ 
NORMAL CHILDREN. 
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the same class. The total number of pupils enrolled in the 131 city 
day schools for backward and subnormal children in 1918 was 18,133, 
or an average of 138 to each city. It is seen in figure 4 that the 
curve for inmates in State schools stands above the corresponding 
curves for city day schools and private schools. 

Since 1900 the number of inmates in State schools has increased 
267 per cent, and in private institutions only 131 per cent. The organ- 
ization of city day-school classes for subnormal children has caused 
an increase of 93 per cent in the enrollment in these classes since 
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1913. It should be remembered that these large percentages of 
increase do not necessarily mean that society is becoming burdened 
with unusually increasing percentages of feeble-minded and sub- 
normal children, but rather indicate that provision is being made 
for the education and care of children who in years gone by had 
little opportunity for education. When these children found that 
they could not do the regular school work required of them, they 
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usually dropped out of school and no further account was taken 
of them. With the advent of scientific mental tests a larger per- 
centage of children are placed in classes or schools for retarded and 
backward children, thereby promoting greater efficiency in the 
schools from which they are withdrawn and enabling the retarded 
children themselves to receive the type of instruction best suited to 
their peculiar needs. Those who can not profit materially from 
these special classes in city school systems are usually sent to State 
institutions. 
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It should be added that the total enrollment in State and private 
institutions, as shown in figure 4, includes all inmates on the roll of 
these institutions during the year. The numbers include, therefore, 
those not enrolled in the school classes as well as those who were 
enrolled in such classes, or who were learning a trade. 

By reference to Table 6 a significant relationship between the rela- 
tive number of boys and girls is shown. Of the total enrollment in 
city day school classes for backward and subnormal children, only 
34 per cent are girls and almost 66 per cent are boys. In other words, 
there are almost twice as many boys as girls in these city day schools. 
In the State and private institutions the boys and girls are about 
equally divided. No data are available by which to explain this very 
great inequality in the relative number of boys and girls in city day 
schools for subnormal children. Usually mental tests when properly 
given do not reveal such great differences in mental ability of boys 
and girls. It can not be determined from the data at hand whether 
such schools enroll an unusually high percentage of incorrigible, 
indolent, indifferent, or truant, rather than mentally defective, boys, 
whether there exists a certain hesitancy in assigning girls to classes 
for subnormal children, or whether actual differences in mental 
attributes of the two sexes exist. Accurate methods of determining 
the mental characteristics of the two sexes will probably show that 
the last-named inference is without foundation. 


WHAT CHILDREN IN SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED 
AND SUBNORMAL STUDY. 


Figure 5 shows, graphically, what children in schools and classes 
for the feeble-minded and subnormal study. In State schools the 
greatest number of inmates take work in home economies while 
almost as many are enrolled in manual training courses. Approxi- 
mately, 4,000 children in these schools are enrolled in music, agricul- 
ture, and trade training courses. In private schools music leads 
with an enrollment of 426 pupils and manual training ranks second 
with 337 pupils. A few pupils are taught agriculture and almost 
none are enrolled in trade training courses. In city day schools 
music and manual training are the leading subjects taught, each study 
enrolling approximately 16,000 pupils. Home economics ranks 
third with an enrollment of nearly 5,000 pupils. Relatively few 
children in these schools are taught agriculture or trade training. 

It is of greater interest to compare the types of training offered by 
these three classes of schools or institutions. In city day schools 
90 per cent of the pupils are taught music; in State institutions only 
11 per cent; in private schools 43 per cent. Home economics is 
taught to 26 per cent of the children in State institutions; to 27 per 
cent of the children in city day schools, and to 24 per cent of the 
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pupils in private schools. Manual training is taught to 86 per cent 
of the children in city day schools; to only 19 per cent of the inmates 
in State institutions, and to 34 per cent of the pupils in private 
schools. It should be remarked that a large number of girls is en- 
rolled in classes in manual training in city day schools for backward 
and subnormal children. In all three of these types of schools about 
the same percentage of the pupils is taught agriculture, viz, 11 per 
cent in State institutions, 10 per cent in city day schools, and 14 per 
cent in private schools. State institutions teach trade subjects to 
13 per cent of their inmates, city day schools to 12 per cent of their 
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pupils, and private schools to only 4 per cent of their pupils. It is 
seen, therefore, that the widest divergence in the subjects taught by 
these three types of institutions occurs in music and manual training, 
the city day schools emphasizing these subjects very greatly and the 
State institutions giving little attention to them. 


PUPILS PER TEACHER, 


In figure 6 a comparison has been arranged to show the relative 
number of pupils per teacher in the three types of schools and classes 
for feeble-minded and subnormal children. The most common 
number of children to each teacher in city day schools is from 15 to 
19, inclusive, 49 cities having this average. The most common 
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number in State institutions is from 10 to 14, inclusive, 12 insti- 
tutions reporting this average. The most common number in 
private schools is less than 5, 16 schools having this low average. It 


FIG. 6 


would seem from these comparisons and from a knowledge of defect- 
ive children attending the three kinds of schools, that opportunities 
for effective care and teaching of very defective children in private 


schools should be comparatively good. It is pot probable that the 
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children in private schools are of lower mental ability and more difficult 
to teach than those in the State institutions. It is to be expected 
that the number of pupils per teacher would be higher in city day 
schools than in either State institutions or in private schools, since 
the children in such schools are very slightly subnormal and very 
seldom fall in the classes with idiots or imbeciles so frequently found 
in State and private institutions, and consequently they do not need so 
much individual attention. 

Considerable deviation from the usual number of pupils per teacher 


is found for each type of school. 


In the group 20 to 24 are found 2 


private schools. Altogether, 15 State institutions have 25 or more 
pupils to each teacher employed. In all, 6 city day schools have 30 
or more pupils to each teacher employed. The unusually high aver- 
ages in these extreme instances are not indicative of the highest 
grade of efficiency in instruction. 
has passed a law limiting the size of classes for subnormal children to 
15 pupils each. The result of such legislation enables teachers to give 
more personal attention to the individual needs of each subnormal 
child in her charge. 


One State at least (New Jersey) 


TaBLe 2.—Per capita value of property in schools for the feeble-minded, 1917-18. 


State schools. Private schools. 
“> School Enroll- Value of | Value per Schools) pnroll- | Value of | Value per 
ng. ment. property. capita. ng. ment. | property.| capita. 
| 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Total 2254.05. 35 33, 803 $813 18 912 | $717, 332 $787 
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\ Includes 78 and 24 inmates from the deaf and the blind departments, respectively. 
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PER CAPITA VALUATION OF PROPERTY IN SCHOOLS FOR THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED. 


It is difficult to secure from the cities maintaining special schools 
for subnormal children a statement concerning either the valuation 
of property or the current expenditures for the maintenance for such 
schools. Often a separate building is not used and separate accounts 
for expenditures are not kept. Consequently no attempt has been 
made in this chapter to secure such data for incorporation herein. 
Table, 2 shows by States, for both State and private institutions, the 
total enrollment, the total valuation of property, and the per capita 
value for each inmate therein. This table measures the degree to 
which each State maintaining a school for the feeble-minded has 
provided for this unfortunate class of persons. The measure is not 
strictly correct, however, since the per capita value necessarily de- 
creases with the increase in the size of the schools. In other words, 
a large school with a low per capita investment, say $400, may offer 
as good an opportunity to those committed to its care as a smaller 
school with a per capita investment of $500 or $600. 

The data in Table 2 are shown graphically in figure 7. It will be 
noted that the State of Montana has an investment of $1,907 for each 
child committed to its school for the feeble-minded. Wyoming 
ranks second and Maine third. Possibly the long and severe winters 
in these three Northern States may necessitate correspondingly larger 
investments to insure equal facilities to those offered in other States 
farther south. The average investment for all of the States com- 
bined is $813. Ten States have a higher average than this and 15 
States a lower average. 

The average investment by States in private institutions is only a 
little less, $787. A greater variation exists among the private in- 
stitutions than among the State institutions, as indicated by the very 
unequal length of the open ‘‘bars.”” New Jersey ranks first on this 
score, having an average per capita investment of $2,584 per child in 
three private schools reporting. As Tennessee and Texas have no 
State institutions for the feeble-minded, and the one State school in 
California did not report all the items entering into this comparison, 
no black bars for these States appear on the graph. 

The heavy vertical line drawn at the extremity of the black ‘‘aver- 
age’”’ bar for the United States enables each State to determine its 
location with reference to this average. Any State falling very far 
short of this average is in a ‘‘danger zone” and may not be making 
proper provision for its feeble-minded. 
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PER CAPITA VALUATION OF PROVERTY IM SCHOOLS FoR THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
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PER CAPITA COST IN SCHOOLS FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


The per capita cost of maintaining State and private schools for 
the feeble-minded is shown by States in Table 3 and figure 8. Only 
those schools have been included which report both the total enroll- 
ment and the current expenses. Where an additional expenditure 
has been incurred for new sites, buildings, etc. (outlays), the amount 
has been inserted both in the table and in the figure. Colorado rankg 
first in the per capita amount expended for current expenses or main- 
tenance. Current expenses rather than total expenses have been 
used in determining the order of precedence since the former remains 
practically the same from year to year, while the total expenses, 
which may include outlays, varies annually with unusual expendi- 
tures for buildings and sites. Five States would rank ahead of Colo- 
rado if the total expenses were used as a basis of ranking. North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Montana, and Oregon, each, have almost as 
large a per capita current expense as Colorado. 


TasLe 3.—Per capita expenditures in schools for the feeble-minded, 1917-18. 
STATE INSTITUTIONS. 
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The average per capita expenditure for all State institutions for 
feeble-minded is $209. The vertical broken line at the end of the 
black bar, representing this average, facilitates a ready comparison 
between the per capita expenditures incurred by any State and the 
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average amount. Fourteen States expend a greater amount than the 
average, and only eleven States a smaller amount. 

The average amount spent for each child in private schools is much 
greater than the per capita expenditures in State institutions, the 
former being $473 as against $209 in the latter. This situation 
might have been anticipated from figure 6, which indicated that the 
number of pupils per instructor in private schools was much smaller 
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than the average number to each teacher in State institutions or in 
city day schools, thereby necessarily increasing the per capita cost 
of maintenance in private schools. The very large per capita expen- 
diture of $1,281 shown for two private schools in New Jersey is 
accounted for by the fact that in one school the children are taken 
each summer to Maine, thereby increasing the actual cost of main- 
tenance and adding the cost of transportation to and from this sum- 
mer home. 

The greatest per capita expenditure for outlays was incurred by the 
State of Maine, aggregating $349. Several States had no capital 
outlays in 1918. 
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726 BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1916-1918, 
Tasie 5.—Receipts and expenditures of schools for the feeble-minded, 1917-18. 
STATE INSTITUTIONS. 
Receipts. Expenditures. 
From 
private 
tions For For 
Btates. Schools) From | for pullding teach-| other 
State, | perma-| From ‘and ers’ salaries 
county, | nent | other | Total. lastin Sala- and Total. 
or | equip- |sources. improee-| ties, | other 
city. | ment P’ pnts, | books, | current 
and * | ete. | expenses. 
current 
ex- 
penses. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
38/88, 987, 542} $84, 428/8510, 941/89, 582, 911 $1, 654, 504 $286, 098 $6, 624, 691/88, 655, 447 
1) 42 38, 740 
1) 385 11,500) 440, 
1) 207 1, 078) 207, 626 
1; 393 12, 000) 343, 354 
1) 97 1,131 99, 391 
1 90, 154 
1 189, 701 
3 10, 813 817, 522 
1 4 446, 
1 12,387 367, 281 
1 23,300 
1 46, 321 99, 847 
1 1,790 158, 948 
1 102, 
New Jersey........ 4, " 617, 821 
New York......... 5 052) 1, 019, 593) 1,399, 291 
North Carolina... 1 . 91,339 
North Dakota..... 1 ‘ 158, 169 
1 512, 004 
1 A 300 
P Ivania...... 3 r 989, 470] 1, 508, 548 
Rhode Island...... 1 3 54, 500 
Virginia........... 1 123,779 
Washington ....... 1 346, 402 
batkceees 1 6, 34 218, 405 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 

Total........ 11 $0) $55, 10418173, 243 $232, sos $7, 412| $42, 163 $184,723) $234, 298 
Michigan.......... 1 0) 516) 11,237 11, 753} 37. 2, 837) 8, 11, 753 
New Jersey........ 2 0} 4,868) 104,261) 109, 1 2,776] 25,374] 77,069) 105, 219 
New York......... 2 0 10, 000 , A f 10, 19, 500 
Pennsylvania... ... 1 0 0 4 4, 
1 0 7,745) 7, 6,360] 7,200 
Virginia........... 1 0 22,000} 22, 17,600} 20,000 
Wisconsin ......... 1 0} 49, 81 49, 81 2,1 1,052] 38,1 41, 296 

1 Includes $21,018 from productive endowment funds. 

§ Includes $1 from productive endowment funds, 

4 Includes $25,417 from productive endowment funds. 
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Tasie 10.—Statistics of receipts and expenditures of private institutions for the feeble 
minded, 1917-18. 
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Receipts. xpenditures. 
ri ate 
private} 
efac- build For | For 
tions for: in teach- other 
Location. Institution. perma-| From an ers’ _| Salaries 
nent | other | Total. | last- | sal- | #24 
equlp- | ources. ing aries other 
im: current 
prove-| ete penses 
ex- 
penses 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Godfrey, Ill.......... $271 0 |$1,300 |$24, 000 
Detroit, Mich........ The Reed School......... $516 )$11,237 | 11,753 | $378 | 2,837 | 8,538 | 11,753 
Haddonfield, N.J....| Bancroft Training School} 4,868 | 68,660 | 73,528 | 2,776 | 9,316 | 61, 885 ¥ 
Orange, N.J...-..... Seguin School............ 0 | 35,601 | 35, 601 0 {16,058 | 15; 184 | 31,242 
Bin ton, N.Y... — Training 0 0 0 | 1,500 | 4,000 | 4,000 
ool. 
New York, N. Y..... —- Nightingale 0 | 10,000 | 10,000 0 | 3,560 | 6,440 | 10,000 
ool. 
Berwyn, Pa.......... The Latshaw 4,100 50} 1,400 | 2,580] 4,030 
Murfreesboro, Tenn..| Bristol-Nelson, School. 8, 
Austin, Tex.......... Texas Training School... 6,360 | 7,200 
Falls Church, Va... ..| The Gun ome....... 0 | 22,000 | 22,000 600 | 1,800 | 17,600 | 20,000 
Watertown, Wis..... Lutheran Home.......... 2,108 | 1,052 | 38,136 | 41,296 
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CHAPTER X. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENTS, 1917-18. 


CoNTENTS.—Schools reporting—Nomenclature—Size of schools—Inmates—Teachers—Parentage of 
inmates—Iliteracy—Valuation of property per inmate—Receipts—Total Ex penditures—Endow- 
ment funds, 


After the statistical report found in Volume II, 1917, Report of 
the Commissioner of Education, containing statistics for the year 
1915-16, had been prepared, the Bureau of Education adopted the 
plan of collecting statistics biennially instead of annually, as had been 
done in preceding years. Consequently, in this chapter no historical 
statistics for 1916-17 willappear in the comparative studies. Further, 
corresponding statistics for the year 1918-19 will not be solicited. 
For most purposes biennial statistics will suffice, since fairly accu- 
rate interpolations can be made for the years not represented in 
the reports. As only slight changes appear in thesestatistics from year 
to year, a biennial report will answer most inquiries satisfactorily. 
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Fia. 1.—Number of industrial schools for delinquents, reporting since 1900. 
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SCHOOLS REPORTING. 


As most schools of this type are established by legislative enact- — 
ment, a very large annual increase in the number of schools report- 
ing is not to be expected. In Table 1 the number of schools reporting 
each year since 1900 is shown. These data are shown graphically in 
figure 1. It will be observed that the number reporting has increased 
from 80 in 1900 to 135 in 1918, representing an increase of 69 per 
cent. The curve falls below the regular ‘‘line of tendency”’ in 1908, 
1913, 1914, and 1915. These drops are probably due to inability 
to secure reports from all schools. In preceding years no record 
has been kept of the number of institutions not reporting. This 
year, as will be found in Table 8, the number of schools not report- 
ing, as well as the number reporting, has been shown. According 
to the records which are revised regularly by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, there are 159 public and private industrial schools for delin- 
quents in the United States. Of this number, 135 submitted at 
least a partial report and 24 did not report. These statistics are fairly 
representative of the group, inasmuch as almost 85 per cent of such 
schools are included. The detailed table includes the names of the 
schools not responding as well as the names of those reporting. This 
arrangement is desirable, since no attempt is made annually to in- 
clude the list in the Educational Directory published by this bureau. 


NOMENCLATURE. 


The schools whose reports are included in this chapter have been 
designated heretofore as State industrial schools. They are all, 
however, reformatory institutions for delinquents receiving inmates 
committed by juvenile or other court decision. The designation 
‘State industrial schools” is a misnomer, since 31 schools listed in 
the detailed tables following are private institutions controlled by 
corporations or associations, but they admit children committed by 
public authority and receive public appropriations to care for these 
children. A small number of city and county industrial schools 
for delinquents are also included in the detailed tables following. 
It is thought advisable, therefore, to change the title of this chapter 
from that of ‘‘State industrial schools” to that of ‘‘ Industrial schools 
for delinquents.”’ The lists of private, county, and city schools are 
given below: 


PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS RECEIVING CHILDREN COMMITTED BY PUBLIC AUTHORITY. 


St. John’s School, Deep River, Conn. 
Connecticut Junior Republic, Litchfield, Conn. 
Delaware Industrial School, Claymont, Del. 
Ferris Industrial School, Marshallton, Del. 
Amanda Smith Industrial School, Chicago, Ill. 
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Chicago Home for Girls, Chicago, Ill. 

House of the Good Shepherd, Chicago, Ill. 

Park Ridge School, Park Ridge, II. 

Convent of the Good Shepherd, Sioux, Iowa. 

House of the Good Shepherd, Baltimore, Md. 

House of the the Good Shepherd, Colored, Baltimore, Md. 
St. Elizabeth’s Home, Baltimore, Md. 

St. James Home, Baltimore, Md. 

St. Mary’s Industrial School, Baltimore, Md. 
Plummer Farm School, Salem, Mass. 

House of the Good Shepherd, Detroit, Mich. 

Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Detroit, Mich. 
Hudson County Catholic Protectory, Arlington, N. J. 
Hudson County Catholic Protectory, Arlington, N. Y. 
Asylum of Our Lady of Refuge, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Berkshire Industrial School, Canaan, N. Y. 

House of the Good Shepherd, New York, N. Y. 
Inwood House, New York, N. Y. 

R. C. House of the Good Shepherd, New York, N. Y. 
St. Vincent Industrial school, Utica, N. Y. 

Boys Special School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

House of Refuge, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Glen Mills Schools, Darling, Pa. 

Glen Mills Schools, Glen Mills, Pa. 

Philadelphia Protectory for Boys, Pheenixville, Pa. 
Wisconsin Home and Farm School, Dousman, Wis. 


COUNTY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENTS. 


Fulton County Industrial School, Hapeville, Ga. 

Hampden County Training School, Feeding Hills, Mass. 
Essex County Training School, Lawrence, Mass. 

Middlesex County Training School, South Chelmsford, Mass. 
Worcester County Training School, Oakdale, Mass. 

Norfolk, Bristol and Plymouth Union Training School, Walpole, Mass. 
Luzerne County Industrial School, Kis-Lyn, Pa. 

Thorn Hill School,: Warrendale, Pa. 

Knox County Industrial School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

County Girls Home, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Parental School, Spokane, Wash. 


CITY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENTS, 


Chicago Parental School, Chicago, eIll. 
Louisville Industrial School, Louisville, Ky. 
St. Louis Industrial School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Newark City Home, Verona, N. J. 

New York Parental School, Flushing, N. Y. 


CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENTS. 


Chicago and Cook County School, Riverside, Ill. 
Boys Parental School, Seattle, Wash. 


SIZE OF SCHOOLS. 


It is of interest to compare the “size” or enrollment of the 134 
industrial schools for delinquents reporting such data. It will be 
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found in figure 2 that 17 schools have an enrollment less than 100, 
and one school has over 2,500. The most common size is from 100 
to 199—25 schools falling in this group. About as many schools, 23, 
fall in the next higher group. From an analysis of the data used in 
the construction of this graph, it was found that as many schools 
had an enrollment less than 304 as had an enrollment greater than 
this number. The “median” school in the array had, therefore, 
an enrollment of 304 inmates. Approximately one-fourth, or 33 
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BUMBER OF INMATES. 
© ONE OF THESE SCHOOLS ENROLLS 2563; THE OTHER,2521 INMATES. 


Fic. 2.—Distribution of industrial schools for delinquents according to enrol!ment. 


schools, have an enrollment of 160 or less, and an equal number have 
an enrollment of 713 or more. In other words, about half the in- 
dustrial schools for delinquents have an enrollment from 165 to 
689, inclusive. The average enrollment for all schools reporting is 493. 


INMATES. 


The number of inmates has increased much more rapidly than 
would be indicated by the increase in the number of schools reporting. 
As will be noted in figure 3, the total number of inmates on the roll 
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of industrial schools for delinquents has increased from 23,901 in 
1900 to 63,762 in 1918, or an increase of 167 percent. This very large 
increase of inmates in reformatory institutions would be an exaggera- 
tion, if a smaller percentage of institutions reported in 1900 than did 
in 1918. This inference, however, is probably not true, as the curve 
shows a gradual rise, indicated more clearly by the ‘‘ moving average”’ 
in the figure. The method used in determining the location of this 
‘“‘average”’ is shown in Table 1. Its use is to eliminate the fluctua- 
tions in the original curve due to the negligence of a few schools to 
submit a report. It shows a gradual rise from the beginning to the 
end of the period considered. Any decided irregularity in the total 
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Fia. 3.—Number of inmates in industrial schools for delinquents, 1900-1918. 


percentage of inmates reported would tend to show a greater devia- 
tion from the moving average than appears in any year. Since the 
‘‘average line’ shows remarkable regularity in its incline, it must be 
assumed that approximately the same percentage of the total number 
of inmates has been reported each year, and consequently there must 
have been the very large-increase of 167 per cent as shown above. 

The “total” curve has been ‘‘ broken up’”’ to show the number of 
boys and girls in industrial schools for delinquents. These curves 
show in general the same fluctuations as are shown in the total, indi- 
cating that the relative number of boys and girls is about the same 
year. 
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Tauie 2.—Method of computing the index numbers and the moving averages used in 
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Sigure 4. 
Computing the moving average. 
Enrollment. Total indices 
Year. ay a for five-year | Average index. 
) peri 
| Boys | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
1 4 6 i 8 9 
54 53 2301 2 283 260 257 
57 57 2 325 2 303 265 261 
82 67 | $355] %307 71 61 
78 73 389 328 78 66 
84 57 415 361 83 72 
88 74 410 379 82 76 
83 414 83 78 
77 85 446 449 89 90 
82 84 482 514 03 
116 116 511 550 102 110 
124 140 550 583 110 117 
112 582 612 116 122 
116 117 588 620 
114 113 593 119 121 
122 124 620 615 1 
1 123 645 644 129 
139 671 134 137 
2140 2146 2 690 2713 2 138 2143 
141 153 2702 2743 2140 2149 
i 


1 Divide the enrollment for each year by the average enrollment. 
: This te A of the index numbers from 1900 to 1904, inclusive, etc. 

To show this relativity and divergence more clearly it is necessary 
to reduce the enrollment to index numbers. Table 2 shows the 
method used in securing the index numbers used in plotting the 
curves in figure 4, The average number of boys for the 18 years 
considered was 35,334. This average is divided into the number of 
boys on the roll each year. The quotients are the indices given in 
column 4 and are used in locating the curve for boys in figure 4. In 
a similar manner the curve for girls is determined. So great are the 
irregularities in these two index curves that it becomes necessary 
to compute a moving average for each. The method of computation 
is shown in Table 2. Consider, for example, the interval between 
1916 and 1918. The moving average for the girls shows a steeper 
slope than the one for the boys, indicating that the percentage of 
increase for the girls was greater than that for the boys during this 
interval. In other words, the increase in the number of girls in an 
“‘average’’ institution may have been from 50 to 60, or 20 per cent, 
while the increase in the number of boys in an ‘‘average”’ institution 
may have been from 100 to 105, or 5 per cent, only one-fourth as 
much as in the case of the girls. Because one curve is above another 
does not indicate that the upper curve shows the greater increase. 
Between 1902 and 1903 the upper curve shows a decrease, while the 
lower one shows an increase. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
relative slope or steepness of the curves between any two consecutive 
intervals indicates the relative rate of change. In general, the two 
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moving averages show the same sfope until 1915, where a tendency 
to diverge is evident, the average for girls rising the more rapidly. 
Whether the ‘‘breaking down” of home life is responsible for the 
increase in the number of delinquent girls within the past few years 
one can not judge from the curves. In general, a slight tendency 
in this direction has been evident since 1904, but did not become 
pronounced until 1915. It must be remembered, however, that 78 
per cent of all inmates in 1918 were boys. In other words, there 
were more than three times as many boys as girls in reformatory 
institutions, Consequently, the apparent tendency noted above need 
not be alarming. 
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Fia, 4.—Relative rates of increase in the number of boys and girls in industrial schools for delinquents, 
since 1900. 


The very large increase in the total number of children committed 
from year to year may be partly due to any one of four factors—a 
tendency on the part of courts to construe the laws more rigidly, 
the enactment of more stringent laws or of laws having wider appli- 
cation, the organization of a more vigilant police force, or a ‘‘ breaking 
down”’ in the control of children in the home and school. In short, 
either more children are ‘‘caught”’ or our methods of building charac- 
ter are becoming more ineffective. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AVERAGE ENROLLMENT. 


In Table 12 it will be noted that the average enrollment in 130 
schools for the year was 26,721 boys and 9,270 girls, or a total of 
35,991. This total is only 58 per cent of the total number of inmates 
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on the rolls of these same industrial schools for delinquents during 
the year. This percentage seems to indicate that the average child 
remains in a reformatory institution only 58 per cent of a year, or 
almost 212 days. Of course, some inmates remain for a longer period 
and others for a shorter period, but the average period is only 212 
days. The fact that some inmates are counted in the enrollment 
for two consecutive years does not vitiate this deduction, since pre- 
sumably the same ratio would hold for two successive years. 

The ‘‘average enrollment”’ also indicates approximately the num- 
ber found in industrial schools for delinquents at any one time. 


INMATES COMMITTED AND DISCHARGED. 


During the year 22,498 boys and 5,525 girls, or 28,023 children, 
were committed to reformatory institutions, and 20,969 boys and 
4,714 girls, or 25,683 children, were discharged. Altogether, 134 
schools reported the number committed and 129 the number dis- 
charged. Five schools, not reporting the number discharged, 
reported the number committed as 959. One school reported 
neither the number committed nor the number discharged. Deduct- 
ing these numbers respectively from the total numbers committed 
and discharged, it is found that 27,064 inmates were committed and 
25,683 discharged from the 129 institutions reporting this informa- 
tion. The number committed, therefore, exceeded the number dis- 
charged by 1,381, or by 5.4 per cent. This was to be expected in 
view of the fact that the total number of inmates has increased 
annually—as shown above in Table 1 and figure 3. No attempt was 
made to ascertain the number of inmates on parole, 


TABLE 3— Method of computing index numbers used in figure 5. 


| Moving 
ex average 
Total for | Index |" index 
Years. Inmates. for “ 
population. - numbers 
htlon. inmates. | tor total 
inmates,! 
1 | 2 8 4 } 5 6 
21, 488, O11 23, 901 88 | 61 
| 21,897,678 25,337 90 57 
| 22, 261, 863 35,247 at 79. 09 
rae 22,655, 0O1 34,422 93 77 75 
dale 23,028,748 35, 134 95 79 7 
ams ite 24, 613, 763 36, 908 101 
24, 239, 820 51,871 116 103 
24, 305, 932 56, 663 100 126 107 
of 24,745, 562 51, 387 102 115 113 
vey 25, 167,445 5b, 967 103 116 119 
1913... , 587, 331 50, 812 105 114 123 
26, 425, 100 57,23 108 128 129 


' This moving average has been computed by using seven consecutive index numbers in order to elimi- 
nate all fluctuations. rif 
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Fia. 5.—Relative rates of increase in the total population 5 to 18 years, and in the number of inmates in 
industrial schools for delinquents, since 1900. 
[The years represented are the same as in Fig. 6, i. e., 1900 to 1918.] 
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INMATES AND POPULATION. 


It is desirable to show whether the rate of increase in the number of 
inmates in industrial schools for delinquents has been proportional to 
the increase in the total population 5 to 18 years. It is difficult to 
make these comparisons graphically, since the quantities to be com- 
pared are so unequal numerically. In 1918 there were only 24 inmates 
in industrial schools for delinquents out of every 10,000 children be- 
tween 5 and 18 years of age. In other words one curve would be 
about 400 times as far from the base line as the other. Consequently, 
the numbers representing the total population and inmates have been 
reduced to indices as shown in Table 4, thus facilitating a convenient 
method of showing rates of increase as shown graphically in figure 5. 
{ To eliminate irregularities in the curve for inmates, a moving average 
q has been applied the computation of which is given in Table 3. 
q Throughout the period under consideration, 1900 to 1918, a more rapid 
i rise is shown for the number of inmates than for the corresponding 
population. The moving average is steeper throughout the entire in- 
terval than the index curve for the population. This figure furnishes 
additional evidence that a larger and larger proportion of children are 
} committed each year to reformatory institutions than would be indi- 
cated by the more stable increases in population. 


WHITE AND COLORED INMATES. 


The number of white and of colored inmates in industrial schools 
for delinquents since 1900 is shown in figure 6. The number of 
white inmates has increased from 20,278 in 1900 to 54,610 in 1918, 
or an increase of almost 170 per cent, while the number of colored 
a inmates has increased from 2,695 to 8,479, or 215 per cent in the same 
| period. One school, in Indiana, admitting colored youth as well as 
white, enrolling 673 inmates, did not report white and colored sepa- 
rately. Consequently, the total number of white and of colored as 
shown in the graph lacks 673 of making the total of 63,762 enrolled 
in all institutions. According to the Federal Census of 1910, in 
i Indiana 1.9 per cent of the population was colored. Assuming that 
| this ratio holds for the number of inmates in reform schools, it is 
estimated that 13 inmates in the Indiana school are colored. Apply- 
ing this correction to the totals in the graph the estimated number 
of white children in reform schools is 55,270 and the number of 
colored, 8,492. Assuming that these figures are essentially correct, 
it is found that the number of whites has increased 173 per cent and 
the number of colored 215 per cent since 1900. These percentages 
are more nearly correct than the corresponding percentages given 
above. It is evident, therefore, that there has been a greater increase 
in the number of colored than of white inmates in industrial schools 
for delinquents within the last 18 years. 

This inequality in relative increases can not be attributed to a 
more rapid increase in the colored than in the white population of the 
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country, since this condition does not prevail. Between 1900 and 
1910 the percentage of increase in the white population was 22.3 and 
in the colored population only 11.2 per cent. These percentages, 
therefore, show that the conclusion drawn above is valid. 

In 1910 the number of colored children 5 to 19 years, inclusive, in 
the United States constituted 12.4 per cent of the population of 
corresponding ages. The estimated number of colored children in 
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Fig. 7.—Relative rates of increase in the number of white and of colored inmates in industrial schools for 
delinquents, 1900-1918. 


industrial schools for delinquents as shown above is 8,492, or 13.3 
per cent of the total number of inmates. In other words if the 
population percentage for 1910 holds in 1918, the number of colored 
children in these schools is over 7 per cent more than would be 
indicated by the number of colored children in the population. 
Briefly stated, there is a slightly larger proportion of colored than of 
white children in reformatory institutions. 
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TasLe 4—Method of computing the index numbers and the moving averages used in 
figure 7. 
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Computing the moving average. 
Index num- 
Enrollment. bers for— | Totalindices | verage 
Year. for five-year index. 
White | Colored Color- Color- Color- 
inmates. | inmates. | White.| “gq | White. | White. | “eq 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
19, 184 3,485 53 63 318 330 64 66 
|, 007 4,589 81 83 353 66 71 
26,576 4, 755 74 86 388 72 73 
23,716 4,001 66 72 391 402 78 80 
30, 881 4,681 86 84 384 391 77 73 
30, 406 84 77 301 79 78 
26,774 3,995 74 72 449 422 90 84 
30, 4; 803 85 472 98 
43,146 5, 766 120 103 531 513 106 103 
45,741 7,434 127 134 570 114 113 
4, 843 6, 544 125 118 120 120 
40, 575 6, 758 113 122 599 621 120 124 
dee 42, 221 709 117 121 120 122 
2,130 7, 117 126 625 622 125 124 
730 6, 130 122 642 132 12 
> 7,312 148 131 685 674 137 135 
146 142 712 701 142 140 
dk 51, 786 8,479 144 153 72% 2 145 146 


INDEX CURVES FOR WHITE AND COLORED INMATES. 


A more thorough analysis showing the relative rates of increase 
of white and colored inmates is made possible by the index curves 
shown in figure 7. -The method used in locating the index curve is 
the same as that used in determining similar curves shown in figures 
4 and 5. The moving averages are also computed in the same 
manner as explained for the moving averages in those figures. The 
exact data and the method of securing the data used in the con- 
struction of figure 7 are given in Table 4. It was necessary to - 
compute the moving averages for this figure so as to eliminate the 
irregularities in the index curves due to variation in the number of 
schools reporting each year. Consider, for example, the interval from 
1903 to 1904. The moving average for the whites during this period 
shows a more rapid rise than is indicated by the moving average 
for the colored inmates. In other words, the curve for the white is 
steeper than that for the colored inmates during this interval. The 
fact that the curve for the colored inmates is superior to that for 
white inmates indicates nothing. Only the relative slopes show 
relative rates of increase. If the last points for 1918 on each 
index curve had been located by numbers representing a complete 
distribution of the total enrollment between white and colored, the 
moving average for white between 1917 and 1918 would show a 
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slightly lower drop than appears, the index being 146 instead of 144. 
In general, therefore, since 1914 the curve for colored inmates has 
risen more rapidly than the one for white inmates. This means of 
course, that in recent years the increases in the number of colored 
inmates has been greater than that for white inmates. It was 
pointed out above that since 1900 the number of colored inmates 
has increased more rapidly than the number of white inmates. 
This fact, however, need not be alarming since the moving averages 
show about the same relative slopes throughout. These deductions 
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or learning some trade, compared with the total enrollment. 


are based on the assumption that the same percentages of white and 
colored inmates have been reported annually for the United States. 
It should be borne in mind that the “‘moving average” does not 
represent actual accurate figures, but only indicates trends, and for 
this reason is probably more accurate than either index curves or 
graphs showing actual figures, since both of these contain fluctuations 
due to variation in the percentage of schools reporting annually. 


INMATES IN SCHOOL CLASSES AND LEARNING SOME TRADE. 


The total number of inmates, and the enrollment in school classes 
or in trade courses, are shown in figure 8. The statistics for 1907 
and 1908 are not comparable with the statistics for other years, as 
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will be noted from the unusual drop in the curves at these periods. 
The curve for the enrollment in school classes has been rectified 
since the schools in these years reported “average enrollment in the 
school classes.”’ In the case of the other two lines no rectification is 
warranted, since the reports do not state that ‘‘averages” were asked 
for. Undoubtedly, many schools reported only the average, since 
the numbers assumed to be in the school classes during these years 
exceed the actual enrollment. This drop is not wholly due, how- 
ever, to inaccurate reports, but also to the failure of many schools 
to report in 1907 and 1908, as will be evident from figure 1. The 
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Fig. 9.—Relative rates of increase in the number of inmates in the school classes or learning some trade 
as compared with the total enrollment in industrial schools for delinquents, 1900-1918. 


total number of inmates has increased 167 per cent, the enrollment 
in school classes 140 per cent, and the number learning some trade 
172 per cent since 1900. 

These percentages show that the relative number in school classes 
has not kept pace with the increase in total enrollment and that the 
number learning a trade has increased in greater proportion than 
the total number of inmates. The falling off of the enrollment in 
trade classes in 1918 may be due to war conditions. The number 
in school classes actually increased between 1916 and 1918, in about 
the same proportion as the corresponding increase in the total 
enrollment. 
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By means of the index curves shown in figure 9 the rates of change 
in enrollment between any two consecutive intervals becomes 
readily apparent. For instance, in 1918 the steepest slope is shown 
for the “total enrollment” curve, the next steepest slope for the 
curve representing enrollment in school classes. The ‘‘reversed”’ 
or ‘‘negative” slope representing the number learning some trade 
indicates an actual decrease. Possibly the decreases in enrollment 
in trade courses may be due to the fact that many men teachers 
were drafted into the Army. The three curves in general show 
remarkable similarity in slopes throughout the period 1900 to 1918, 
indicating about the same relative increase annually in the number 
in the school classes or who are learning some trade. The method 
used in constructing these index curves is shown in Table 5. 


TaBLe 5.— Method of computing the index numbers used in figure 9. 


Enrollment. Index numbers for. 
Total en- | In school | 1arning 
en- school 
some Total. | Classes.) Trades. 
rollment. | classes. trade. 

1 2 8 4 5 6 7 
15, 946 54 57 52 
14, 582 57 58 47 
18, 469 79 78 60 
21,603 77 83 70 
25, 839 79 89 34 
30,378 85 96 98 
30, 144 84 OF 98 
23,916 79 98 78 
24,899 83 101 81 
36, 262 116 105 118 
39,391 127 112 128 
34,616 115 107 112 
33, 592 116 114 109 
35,575 114 106 115 
39,344 123 114 127 
40, 707 128 118 132 
46, 543 139 133 151 


in 1918 were enrolled in the school classes, and 68 per cent were 
learning a trade, as shown in Table 1. Since 1900 the average per- 
centage enrolled in school classes is 85, and learning some trade 69. 
The slight falling off from this average in 1918 may be due to war 
conditions. These percentages contain slight errors, as some insti- 
tutions reporting total enrollment do not report enrollment in school 
classes or the number learning some trade. In the summary table 
(11) only those institutions reporting all these data have been in- 
cluded. It is found that 83 per cent of all inmates are enrolled in 
school classes and 75 per cent of all are learning some trade. These 
are only slightly higher (2 per cent and 7 per cent, respectively) 
than the corresponding figures given above. These differences, 


| 

q 

It should be remarked that 81 per cent of all inmates reported 
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however, indicate that approximately the same percentage should 
be added, respectively, to the average obtained for the period 1900 
to 1918. If this is done it is found that on an “average’’ about 87 
per cent of all inmates are enrolled in school classes and 76 per cent 
are learning a trade in industrial schools for delinquents. These 
percentages are essentially correct, since allowance has been made 
for institutions not reporting. 


TEACHERS. 


By reference to figure 10 it will be noted that the number of teach- 
ers has increased from 538 in 1900 to 1,137 in 1918, or an increase of 
111 per cent. This increase has not been so marked as the increase 
’ in the number of inmates, 167 per cent. A more detailed discussion 
of these relative increases will be given below, in connection with 
figure 12. In brief, it may be said that in 18 years the number of 
inmates in industrial schools for delinquents has almost been tripled, 
while the corresponding number of teachers has been only a little 
more than doubled. The moving average shows more accurately 
the general trend than does the irregular curve representing the 
absolute numbers. The method used in computing this average is 
shown in Table 1. 

In comparing the relative numbers of men and women teachers, 
the numbers for the years 1907 and 1908 can not be considered, since 
they represent only the “average”? number of teachers employed 
during the year. From 1909 to 1918 there has been only a slight 
increase in the teaching force. It will be noted that approximately 
the same relative number of men and women are employed from 
year to year—the number of women exceeding the number of men. 
In fact, in 1918, about 58 per cent of the teachers were women and 
42 per cent were men. The slight decrease in the number of men 
teachers may be incident to the draft. This decrease in the male 
teaching force in 1918 may cause the decrease in the number of 
inmates learning some trade, as shown in figures 8 and 9, since most 
trades are presumably taught by men. 

On the blank used in collecting the statistics for this report the 
“number of assistants caring for inmates not included as teachers” 
was secured. Figure 11 shows the corresponding statistics since 
1900. Within this period an increase of 125 per cent is shown. 
This percentage is higher than the corresponding increase of 111 per 
cent in the number of teachers, but lower than that for total inmates, 
167 per cent. These percentages indicate that’the number of per- 
sons teaching and caring for inmates in industrial schools for delin- 
quents has not been increased in proportion to the number of inmates 
committed. Combining the figures for teachers and assistants, it is 
found that there has been an increase of 121 per cent since 1900, as 
compared with an increase of 167 per cent in the number of inmates. 
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The average number of inmates for each year from 1900 to 1918 is 
44,566, and the average number of teachers and assistants combined 
is 3,473. The average number of inmates under the “entire charge”’ 
of each teacher and assistant is 12.8. In other words the average 
“load” since 1900 is 12.8. This “load” has increased from 11.3 
in 1900 to 13.7 in 1918. The actual average increase in the load has 
been 2.4 within this period, or an increase of 21 per cent. To state 
this significance clearly in different words, teachers are obliged 
in 1918 to teach 6 pupils where they instructed only 5 in 1900, and 
assistants are obliged to care for 6 inmates in 1918 where they 
cared for only 5 in 1900. This extra burden thrust upon teachers 
is even. greater than the ratio of 6 to 5 given above indicates, since 
the increase in number of teachers has not been so great as that of 
assistants, as shown above. It was thought advisable, in arriving 
at the deduction made above, to combine the data on teachers and 
assistants, since it is not always possible for institutions to make an 
exact distribution of employees when reporting. 


TABLE 6.— Method used in securing the index numbers used in figure 12. 


Index numbers for— 
Total Teach- | Assist- 


Years 
. inmates. ers. ants. 7 
'each- Assist- 
Inmates. ers. ants. 
1 2 | 3 4 5 6 7 

538 1, 569 54 59 61 
696 1,966 57 76 72 
624| 2057 79 68 80 
644 2,275 7 71 89 
707 2) 119 79 77 83 
771 2’ 013 85 84 19 
824| 2) 256 84 90 88 
913} 2/289 79 100 90 
1,003} 2,323 83 110 90 
1,003 | 2,357 116 120 92 
1,117| 2,783 126 122 109 
1,006 | 2,876 115 110 112 

1,074 2,898 116 118 1 
1,021 3, 150 114 112 123 
1,052} 3,085 123 115 120 
1,035 | 3,009 128 113 117 
1,161 3,511 139 127 37 
1,137 3, 525 143 125 138 


The index curves given in figure 12 show in detail the relative rate 
of increase in the number of inmates, teachers, and assistants. The 
relative slope of the curves between any two consecutive dates 
indicates the approximate rates of increase. Thus between 1916 and 
1918 the curves for inmates and assistants show about the same 
slope, and therefore about the same rate of increase. The curve for 
teachers shows a negative slope, and therefore an actual decrease. 
The number of teachers increased very rapidly from 1900 to 1910, 
much more rapidly than the number of assistants, but in general 
not quite so rapidly as the number of inmates, since the curve repre- 
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senting the latter begins at a lower point in 1900 and ends at a higher 
point in 1910. From 1908 to 1910 the ‘‘inmate’’ curve shows a 
veryrapidrise. Themethod used in determining the location of these 
curves is shown in Table 6, and of course, is the same as that used 
in computing similar graphs used above. By means of index numbers 
curves are placed near together in such a way as to facilitate ready 
comparisons. 
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0 12,—Relative rates of increase in the number of inmates, teachers, and assistants in industrial schools 
for delinquents since 1900. 


PARENTAGE OF INMATES. 


In figure 13 an analysis has been made of the parentage of inmates, 
boys and girls. As only 56 schools made a complete and accurate 
distribution of their total enrollment under the classification shown 
in the graph and in Table 10, the figure is based upon the data 
in Table 10 rather than upon Table 9, which is comparable to the 
corresponding statistics tabulated in preceding years, and which 
has been retained in the report only for this reason. It will be noted 
from the graph that 89. 5 per cent of the inmates are American born 
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and 10.5 per cent foreign born. In other words, only one child in 
10 in industrial schools for delinquents is foreign born. Also 59.7 
per cent of all American-born inmates have both parents American, 
and 7.9 per cent, have one parent American, and 21.9 per cent 
have both parents foreign born. Combining the foreign-born inmates 
with those American born, having both parents foreign born, it is 
found that about 3 children out of every 10 in industrial schools for 
delinquents are either foreign born or have foreign-born parents. 

By comparing the number of boys and girls in each group it is 
found that for all inmates there are 51 boys to every 10 girls (5.1); 
for all American-born inmates, 50 boys to every 10 girls (5.0); for 
inmates with both parents American-born, 47 boys to every 10 girls 
(4.7); for all inmates of mixed parentage, 34 boys to every 10 girls 
(3.4) ; for inmates having both parents foreign born, 74 boys to every 
10 girls (7.4); and for all inmates foreign born, 56 boys to every 10 
girls (5.6). It is noted that the ratio between boys and girls is 
highest where the foreign-born element enters and lowest in the 
mixed parentage group. These statistics show that a larger percent- 
age of American girls of American or mixed parentage get into reform 
schools than do foreign-born girls with both parents foreign born. 
_ Conversely, a higher percentage of ‘‘foreign’’ boys than ‘‘American’’ 
boys are committed. This situation is a very difficult one to unravel, 
and one can only conjecture an explanation. Possibly, ‘‘foreign’’ 
girls are kept under closer home supervision than are American girls. 
On the other hand, a larger percentage of ‘‘foreign’’ boys than of 
‘‘American’’ boys may spend their time on the streets and become 
subject to unusual temptations. The ‘‘foreign’’ child does not 
always understand our customs and laws, and, consequently, may 
more often meet with friction from peace officers than do American 
_ children. Many means have been provided for the employment, 
amusement, or recreation of “American” children which are not 
open socially to the ‘‘foreign’’ child. The low ratio shown between 
boys and girls of mixed parentage may not be conclusive, as only 
7.9 per cent of all children inreformatory institutions fallin this group. 

The high ratio between boys and girls in the ‘‘foreign’’ groups 
can not be attributed wholly to the inequality of boys and girls in 
the population. From the Federal Census of 1910 it is found that 
there are only 106 foreign-born boys to every 100 foreign-born girls 
from 5 to 19 years, inclusive. This slight difference does not account 
for the high ratio of 5.6 shown in the graph. If the total foreign-born 
population is considered, it is found that there are 129 males to 100 
females, but these figures are not comparable with those for boys 
and girls in industrial schools for delinquents. According to the 
census of 1910 the relative number of boys and girls 5 to 19, inclu- 
sive, having foreign-born parents, was 100 boys to 100 girls. It 
can be seen, therefore, that inequality in the distribution by sexes 
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does not account for the high ratio of 7.4 shown in the fifth group of 
bars. The difference in the ratio, therefore, in the third column of 
figures in the graph can not be explained on the unequal distribution 
of the sexes from 5 to 19 years, inclusive. 


PARENTAGE OF INMATES COMPARED WITH THE TOTAL POPULATION 
5 TO 19 YEARS, INCLUSIVE. 

By reference to figure 14 it will be noted that 95.2 per cent of all 
children 5 to 19, inclusive, in our population are American-born, and 
that 89.5 per cent of the children in 56 reformatory institutions are 
American-born. These percentages show that not as many American- 
born children as would be indicated by the corresponding population 
are in reform schools. In the case of foreign-born children, they 
constitute 4.8 per cent of the population but 10.5 per cent of the total 
number of inmates in reformatory institutions. These institu- 
tions have an unusually high percentage of foreign-born children; 
in fact, more than twice as many as the foreign-born population 5 to 
19 years, inclusive, in this country would indicate. Comparing the 
bars representing the distribution of American children according to 
parentage, it is found that reformatory institutions have a very high 
percentage of children with foreign-born parents, a relatively low 
percentage of children with American-born parents, and about the 
proportion of children with one parent American as is shown for all in- 
mates combined. The ratios given in the second column of figures in 
the graph are secured by dividing the number of inmates by the 
population 5 to 19, inclusive, in corresponding groups. The average 
ratio between the total number of inmates and the total population is 
0.00102, found by dividing 28,426 by 27,824,207. The ratio for all 
‘‘American”’ children is slightly lower than this average and for all 
‘‘foreign” children, considerably higher than this. The American- 
born children are 6 per cent below this average, and the foreign-born 
122 per cent above this. An analysis of the American born shows 
that children with both parents American born are 16 per cent below 
this average; children with one American parent, 6 per cent below; 
and children with both parents foreign born, 41 per cent above. 
It can be seen, therefore, that the foreign element in our population 
makes unusually high contributions to our reformatory institutions. 


ILLITERACY. 


In Table 11 it will be noted that 10 per cent of the children com- 
mitted to industrial schools for delinquents can neither read nor 
write. Of the number discharged, 10 per cent can neither read nor 
write. It appears from the statistics of the 109 schools and 116 
schools reporting these facts, respectively, that industrial schools for 
delinquents do not eliminate illiteracy. It should be noted that only 
those schools are considered which report both the total number com- 
mitted and the total number of these who could neither read nor 
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write and the total number discharged and the number of these who 
could neither read nor write. These percentages, therefore, seem 
conclusive. It should be remarked however, that the expression 
‘‘read and write” is subject to different interpretations by different 
schools. Presumably, many schools do not give actual tests to deter- 
mine the per cent of incoming illiterates. At any rate, the same test 
is not given by all schools reporting. The percentage of illiterates 
among drafted men for the Army as revealed by the Alpha and Beta 
tests was much higher than would be indicated by replies to the 
inquiry of the Bureau of the Census, ‘‘can you read and write?” 
It is possible, therefore, that more stringent tests are held for out- 
going than for in-coming inmates. If this is true, the percentages 
given above may be questionable. 

In addition to the per cent of persons committed to industrial 
schools for delinquents who could neither read nor write, another 8 
per cent could read the second reader but could not write. Alto- 
gether, 18 per cent of the children committed to reform schools can 
not write and 8 per cent can read only in the second reader. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY PER INMATE. 


Altogether, 126 schools reported the value of property, but only 
122 gave both the valuation of property and the number of inmates 
in average enrollment, as given in Table 13. The valuation of prop- 
erty per child in ‘“‘average enrollment” is shown in figure 16 for 
such States as had schools, either public or private, reporting both 
items. As the ‘‘average enrollment” represents the average number 
of inmates at the institutions and using the school property, it was 
used in preference to the total number of inmates enrolled during the 
year. Wyoming ranks highest with an average of $5,069, and 
Arizona second, with an average of $3,071. The only school in Utah 
reporting gave ‘‘0’’ as the valuation of property. The property used 
by the school is rented. Possibly some of the States are not fairly 
represented in this graph, since representative schools did not report 
the valuation of property. The average investment for the United 
States is $1,645 per child. Only 13 States have a higher average valua- 
tion than this and 30 States have a lower average. This inequality 
of 13 and 30 States above and below the average, respectively, is due to 
the fact that a few States have an unusually high average investment. 

The most common investment is represented by the bars extending 
between $900 and $1,000, which are below the average. It should 
be remarked that the total valuation of property for these 122 schools 
is $50,660,801. The average valuation per school, therefore, is 
$415,252. If all schools of this type, numbering 159, had this 
average valuation of property, the total value of all property owned 
by industrial schools for delinquents would be $66,025,141. This 
aggregate, however, is only a very rough estimate and should be 
used with caution. 
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WYOMING. | S069 
ARIZONA. 3071 
NEW YORK... | 2473 


MINNESOTA... 2419 
000000) 
WASHINGTON. | 1900 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA | 1851 
NEBRASKA... 739 
ILLINOIS. 1708 
WISCONSIN. 1691 
LOUISIANA 1563 
‘ 
NEW 1500 
NORTH CAROLINA... | 1305 
WEST VIRGINIA............. 1263 
DELAWARE... 1189 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ..... 1155 
INDIANA. 1109 
KANSAS 1088 
MISSOURI 1051 
MAINE 988 
TENNESSEE 985 
NEW MEXICO... 978 
935 
MARYLAND... 918 
VERMONT 914. 
MICHIGAN... 887 
807 
OHIO 796 
OKLAHOMA... 759 
ALABAMA... 724 
OREGON... 653 
CONNECTICUT... | 650 
KENTUCKY... 533 
GEORGIA 424 
NEVADA 422 


VIRGINIA 402 
UTAH 


UNITED STATES.......... 1645 


Fia. 15.—Valuation of property per inmatein average attendance in industrial schools for delinquents. 
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RECEIPTS. 


As will be noted in Table 14, 130 schools reported receipts amount- 
ing to $13,031,130. Several of these schools reported only the total 
amount received and did not itemize the amounts received either as 
to ‘‘source” or ‘‘function.” The amount received from State, 
county, or city was $11,099,216, or 85 per cent of the total amount 
itemized ; from private benefactions, $315,473, or 2 per cent; andfrom 
all other sources, $1,616,441, or 13 per cent. In other words practi- 
cally all money received by these schoois comes from public sources. 

The amount received for permanent equipment was $1,839,861, 
and for current expenses $10,460,166, in so far as the schools itemized 
their receipts as to function. In other words, 15 per cent of the 
receipts are to be used for making permanent improvements, and 
85 per cent for meeting current expenses. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES. 


Out of 135 schools reporting this year, 132 gave a statement of 
their expenditures. As will be noted in Table 14, the amount spent 
for buildings and lasting improvements in 1917-18 was $1,695,617; 
for teachers’ salaries, books, etc., $2,778,785; and forother salaries and 
all other expenses, $7,177,768, or a total of $12,401,067. It will be 
noted in Table 14 that the total amount spent was not always 
itemized by allschools. Consequently, the total given above exceeds 
the sum of the itemized amounts. The average expenditure of each 
institution was $93,947. If the three schools not reporting expendi- 
tures incurred the same average expense, the total expenditures for 
the 135 schools included in this report would be $12,682,908. If the 
24 industrial schools for delinquents, not reporting, should incur the 
same average expense, the total amount expended by all such schools 
would be $14, 937,636. This amount, however, is only a very rough 


estimate. PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES. 


By reference to Table 15 it will be found that 127 schools, public 
and private, reported both their total expenditures and their aver- 
age enrollment. The whole length of the horizontal bars in figure 
16 represents this total per capita cost. In all, 120 schools reported 
the cost of maintenance, as shown in Table 15. This per capita 
cost includes current expenses, but does not include outlays for 
new buildings or grounds, The black portion of the bars represents 
the cost of maintenance only. The open bars at the end of the 
black ones represent, therefore, the per capita cost of new build- 
ings and grounds during the year. The States have been ranked on 
the magnitude of the bars representing current expenses or mainte- 
nance only, since ‘‘outlays”’ is subject to great periodical fluctuations 
and a State ranking very high in this score in 1918 might fall very low 
in 1920. Not so, however, with the cost of maintenance. 

Louisiana ranks first in the cost of maintenance, with an average 
per capita cost of $596, and Texas last with an average of $216. The 
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Cieren 0 200 400 60 800 1000 1200 
596] 57 
561 | 42 | 
518 | 218 
IDAHO. 461 28 
427] 18 | 
419] 40 | 
WASHINGTON.......| 401 | 29 
391 | 122 
364 | 963 
NEW 373| 33 | | 
NEW MEXICO... | 372 | 253 | 
RHODE ISLAND....| 339 | 15 
MASSACHUSETTS.....| 335 | 51 
VERMONT ............| 327] 30 
324] 108 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA_| 314| | 
300 | 100 
289| 66 | 
SOUTH CAROLINA... 273 | 160 
276 | 128 
4271) 13 | Wil 
WISCONSIN. 263 | 61 | 
259 5 
256 | 894 
NEW 253 | 15 
INDIANA 247| 50 
DELAWARE. | 245 | 68 
221 | 13 
220] 27 
219 | 61 
NORTH CAROLINA... 201 | 0 
WEST 183 | 15 
0 
MARYLAND: 171} 14 
OHIO 0 
ALABAMA...) 167] | 
NEW HAMPSHIRE_.__| 103 | 0 | 
GEORGIA 100} 55 | 
79 | 137 | 
UNITED 287 | 39 | 
Current expenses only . Outlays . 
Fig. 16,—Amount spent annually for eachinmatein averageattendancein industrial schools for delinquents, 
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average for the United States is $287 for each child in average attend- 
ance at school. This average would be much lower if the total num- 
ber on the roll during the year had been used in computing it. Since 
each child in reformatory institutions, as will be shown below, is on 
the roll only 58 per cent of a year, the actual per capita cost for each 
inmate enrolled would be 58 per cent of $287 or $166. This latter 
number should be used with consideration, It means that each 
child committed to a reform school costs the State $166, while the 
former number means that the cost of keeping an inmate in a reform 
school for one year is $287. 

The highest per capita expenditure made by any State for new 
buildings or grounds was in Wyoming, the average being $894. The 
State ranking second on this score was Nevada, with an average of 
$563. As would be expected, several States made no expenditures 
for outlays. The highest per capita total expenditures made by any 
State was in Wyoming, where the average was $1,150, and the low- 
est in New Hampshire, where the average was only $103. If any 
States have not been fairly considered in this figure, it is because the 
reform schools within their boundaries did not give the facts necessary 
for the computation of these averages or did not report at all. For 
most States, however, the list will be representative. It is evident 
from the graph that a large number of States are making small per 
capita expenditures for their reform schools, No attempt has been 
made, however, to determine the relative efficiency of the schools in 
the different States, but undoubtedly a greater ‘‘reformation”’ can 
be effected with $500 than with $100. 


ENDOWMENT FUNDS. 


In Table 7 the names of the industrial schools for delinquents 
having endowment funds are given. It is found that 16 schools 
have such funds, and only 3 of these received any endowment duri 
the year. The aggregate endowment reported is $780,378. The 
additional amount received in 1917-18 was $10,750. 


Taste 7.—Industrial schools for delinquents having endowment funds. 
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Total Amount 


received for 
Institution. Location. endowment 
during the 

year. 
Connecticut Junior Republic.............-:..-..- Litchfield, Conn..........-. $15, 000 0 
Ferris Industrial Marshallton, Del... ....--..- 16, 900 $500 
Chicago Home for Girls.........-... 100, 500 0 
House of the 1, 300 0 
Park Ridge Sc! ° ark Ridge, Ill......-,.-...-- 115,000 250 
3tate School for Boys.. South Portland, iis! 700 0 
Plummer Farm School. ..... --| Salem, Mass,.......-.- 141, 547 0 
State Public School Coldwater 4,556 0 
Girls Industrial School. Genes Nebr } 75,500 0 
Brrkshire Industrial Canaan, N. J....-.--.- 0 10,000 
York Juvenile 20, 000 0 
New ¥ York City, Be ¥ 83,000 0 
isconsin Home and Farm School............... Dousman, Wis............:. 2,000 0 
Wisconsin Industrial School...............------- Milwaukee, Wis.........-.-- 13,500 0 


| 
| 

| 
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TaBLe 8.—Teachers and inmates in industrial schools for delinquents, 1917-18. 


Assistants 

States 

1 3 4 5 6 7 s 9 10 ll 12 13 
655 |1,937 |1,588 |49, 660 |14, 102 [63,762 99 |6, 706 | 1,773 
6 552 113 0 0 0 
2 19 1 142 36 178 1 3 0 
10 6 14 650 2 41 15 
5 37 19 0 993 1 8 0 
9 5 121 113 234 1 0 
13 39 19 651 147 798 2) 376 106 
3 8 65 1 90 0 
8 8 378 0 378 1 123 0 
2 19 16 189 81 27 1 1 1 
51| 162] 169| 4,095 | 1,526| 5,621] 6| 462| 116 
2 16 1,613 365 | 1, 22) 129 38 
8 24 29 72 810 1 21 0 
ll 65 36 498 380 878 | 233] 239 198 
18 95 14 | 1,278 188 | 1,466 2| 501 50 
2 5 2 146 0 146 0 0 0 
10 10 32 181 281 462 3 1 3 
9 58 78 | 2,271 573 | 2,844 43] 519 287 
44 80} 116} 1,844 542 | 2,386 8 62 30 
57 17, 93 | 1,799 | 1,485 | 3,284 3 47 31 
59 30 44 972 461 | 1,433 3 19 10 
25| 67| 3911,241| 390/1/631| 327| 104 
2 9 6 186 51 237 & 8 1 
6 15 9 399 160 559 2 35 5 
2 0 0 25 0 25 0 0 0 
4 9 ll 223 65 288 1 0 1 
24| 132| 78|2,828| 489|3,317| 5] 452! 17 
1 3 2 1 1 4 0 
105 | 182| 271 | 6,986 | 2,606} 9,502} 11] 560| . 243 
0 9 4 138 0 138 0 0 0 
1 1 21 2 302 0 0 0 0 
3 Pe | 9 8 243 89 332 1 2 0 
46 26 | 258] 121 | 4,560 | 1,299 | 5,859 6| 490 236 
7 10 16 18 | 1,020 76 | 1,096 2 18 8 
1 3 13 4 248 0 248 0 0 0 
0 5 8 5 130 35 165 0 0 0 
Ten’ 0 4 5 9 102 274 1 48 1 
7| 10/1,381| 224] 1,605| 1| 442] 0 
Di iicseacnensssccses 0 0 0 3 0 148 148 0 0 0 
Vermont............... ” 0 4 8 15 285 104 389 1 25 9 
LU Le 0 6 22 6 613 680} 32] 203 67 
West 4 10 49 28 | 1,402 179 | 1,581 4 37 1 
West Virginia........... 2 6 25 27 540 214 7 2 83 6 
Wisconsin.............. 19 13 31 47 | 1,000 344 | 1,344 4 ll 2 
Wyoming..........----. 2 1 7 2 61 0 61 1 3 0 


1 One school included here did not report enrollment of white and co! a Respmeteiy. 
2 One school admitting negroes did not rt the number of 

3 Includes a school maintained caeuaively for col youth. 

4 All maintained exclusively for youth. 
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Boys. | Girls. | Boys.| Girls. | Boys.|Girls. | Boys. |Girls. | Boys.|Girls. 
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105 |20, 809 |6, 370 {2,189 |1,370 |7,119 |1, 981 
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District of Columbia - - - 


New Jersey........... 
New Mexico... 


TasLeE 9.—Parentage of inmates 


States 
1 
United States...... 


Colorado. . 
Delaware 


| 774 
| Schools of 
report-| American 
‘ ing. parents. 
| 
| 
California | 
7 
j | 0 
| | 1 
Tilinols. 1 | 
| 
0 
| Louisiana ...........---| } 3 
Maine... | 
Mascac | | 7 
Nebraska...........-.-- 
Nevada................ 3 | 
| 2| 
New York............. 1, 7 
North Carolina......... 
Oklahoma.............. 0 
Pennsylvania.......... 7 
Rhode Island.....:.... 
South Carolina......... | 0 
Tenmessee.............. ° 
sie | 0 
| Washing 61 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
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, 1917-18 


schools for delinquents 


industrial 
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nmates 
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— a complete and accurate distribution of their total 


ly those schools 


TaBLe 10.—P. 
onl: 
ment). 


ll 


= 


Boys. |Girls. | Boys.| Girls. | Boys.|Girls. | Boys. |Girl s| Boys.|Girls. 


56 |13,978 |2,978 |1,746 | 509 |5,493 | 732 |21,217 |4,219 |2,536 | 454 


United States...... 


New Jerse: 
New Mexico.... 


Trict of Columbia. . 


North Carolina. 


Ohio..........- 


American born. 
Both foreign | Pet 
Schools of With one ts born. cent 
States. American | American Ban for- 
Alabama.............-- 113 0 0 113 0 0 0 
California...........-.. 158 63 0 10 
Connecticut............ 0 7 12 0 6 0 8 
Dist: 145 1 18 147 8 0 1 
61] 12 19 7| 4 3 
Tilinois. ................ 409 R4 433 660 53 10 
Kansas...............++ 380 0 0 380 0 0 0 
Kentucky.............. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 5 16 0 5 0 3 
189 0 0 189 0 0 0 
Massachusetts.......... 218 | 133 635 486 56 6 
Michigan............... 295 | 384 324 403 75 18 
Missouri................ 285 0 0 325 0 2 1 
Nevada................ 0 3 2 0 2 0 8 
| 142 854 0 0 20 
doewande 0 2 6 0 2 0 4 
New York............. 636 | 371 1,167 102 220 13 
pO 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
116 370 445 0 18 
Oklahoma.............. 0 0 3 0 3) 0 1 
Pennsylvania.......... 117} +157 943 207 | 366 42 ll 
Rhode Island .......... 0; 130 585 0 75 0 7 
South Carolina......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Virginia................ 67 6 0 0 67 1 0 0 
Wisconsin.............. 0 2 3 0 0 0 0 0 : 
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TABLE 12.—Items relating to enrollment in industrial schools for delinquents, 1917-18. 


Average enrollment for § Average enrollment in 
the year. ing the year.’ ing the year. the school classes 
Vo 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s 9 10 ll 12 13 
130 {26,721 |9,270 | 58 !22, 408 {5,525 |20,900 [4,714 | 122 [18,247 {4,964 | 68 
2 364 61 64 231 44 238 24 2 30 
3 615 | 126 49 57 335 7 3 43 94 18 
2 275 | 130 62 197 71 194 62 2 271} 130 99 
3 623 0 63 0 445 0 3 122 0 20 
2 81 88 72 96 22 48 0 1 0 38 43 
2 387 87 59 198 47 262 64 1 387 0 100 
2 250 40 80 120 65 100 25 2 200 5 71 
2 249 0 66 184 0 0 1 16 0 16 
1 103 49 56 82 34 37 1 17 9 17 
7 | 1,395 109 45 | 2,034 | 2,143] 648 711,159 | 537 52 
2 550 | 361 70 117 243 52 3 856 | 310 79 
2 723 96 209 34 249 22 2 273 28 97 
3 330 | 314 73 451 | 240 74 88 4 272} 314 68 
2 793 | 142 64 484 44 495 48 1 225 0 44 
1 80 0 55 48 0 61 0 1 80 0 100 
3 28 | 172 43 69 65 5 63 2 0O| 169 73 
5 | 1,188 | 330 65 | 1,011 | 209] 1,073 | 227 5] 1,188] 110 86 
9 | 1,134 | 340 62 | 1,162 | 157] 1,173 | 230 8 779 | 340 91 
5 $40 | 988 56 734) 546 670 | 355 5 542 | 604 63 
3 719 | 275 69 390 | 132 492 0 3 195 | 275 47 
4 754 | 357 68 | 1,241 | 234 674 | 185 3 506 33 88 
1 85 44 93 35 106 21 1 85 20 100 
2 221 | 101 57 148 48 4 17 1 218 0 99 
1 19 76 16 0 20 0 1 19 0 100 
1 123 56 102 24 99 33 1 99 33 82 
6|1,401| 357] 952| 199] 1,262] 45| 5| 374] 23 
1 45 88 33 1 10 1 1 40 0 89 
15 | 3, 544 |1, 592 54 | 3,228 |1,098 | 3,317 |1, 146 15 | 1,925 | 325 4 
1 100 72 42 0 32 0 1 100 0 100 
3 | 2,679 | 421 54 | 2,467 | ,300) 2,424 | 250 3/1,871 | 421 74 
1 158 52 144 0 148 0 1 158 0 100 
2 127 52 187 40 153 10 2 127 46 100 
7 | 2,834} 710 61 | 1,900 | 400] 1,224 | 598 7 | 2,779 | 437 91 
2 257 29 705 16 774 1 2 235 42 90 
1 172 0 69 109 0 32 0 1 172 0 100 
1 131 72 74 64 42 39 25 1 130 72 100 
2 973 | 224 87 500 40 465 45 2 828 | 224 88 
1 0 41 28 0} 148 0 98 1 0 25 61 
1 181 77 66 93 28 34 10 1 150 65 83 
3 450 48 73 262 22 239 14 2 200 48 100 
5 575} 110 43 530 0 618 67 5 546 35 85 
2 333 | 115 59 200 79 199 2 115 100 
4 673 | 232 67 445} 100 301 95 4 228 0 77 
1 0 66 61 0 33 0 1 20 0 50 
1 Number of schools reporting, 134. 


2 Number of 


% Computed only for su’ ch schools as re both “avi enrollment for the year” and “a 
ported erage verage 


classes.”” 
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TasLe 13.—Industrial schools for delinquents—Property, per capita value, etc. 


Investment per child in a 
Value of property. ponte 
Vol- Schools 
“in Schools| Buildings Per 
00 apparatus, | avi 
library. and furniture, | enroll- 
. | grounds. | machinery,| ment | ment. | P y- toon 
ete. and i 
prop- 
erty. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
United States.........'200, 915 126 |$45, 669, 604 | $6,414, 286 122 | 30, 806 , 660,801 | $1,645 
Viveweserseuered 748 2 294,675 13,195 2 425 307, 870 7a 
Wee 1,700 1 340, 500 1 119 365, 3,071 
3,496 3| 1,204,453 215, 363 741 | 1,419,816 1,916 
CS atancssctenceses 1,200 2 348, 700 39,000 2 405 378, 700 935 
Ds semanmedtini 3,300 3 400, 5,000 3 623 405, 000 650 
Delaware.............--.- 1,441 2 190, 000 10, 950 2 169 200, 950 1,189 
District of Columbia. .... 695 1 155, 000 6,000 1 87 161,000 1,851 
Florida. 780 1 , 000 3,000 1 250 353,000 1,412 
Georgia 300 2 91, 695 14,000 2 105, 695 424 
dah ‘| 560 1| 253,547 48, 209 1| 152]  301,756| 1,985 
"| 24,882 4,164,005 | 1,063, 762 7| 4,275,268| 1/708 
-| 16,947 2 858, 152, 263 2 911 , 010, 693 1,109 
-| 3,457 2 605, 375 22,417 2 778 627,792 807 
.| 12,800 4 A 25,000 3 644 700, 839 1,088 
.| 2,924 2 429, 502 68, 756 2 935 498, 258 533 
300 1 125, OOO | 1 80 125,000 1,563 
1,748 3 348, 775 49, 368 3 403 398, 143 988 
12,552 6| 1,532,812 86,441 5 518 | 1,394,253 918 
3, 892 8| 1,230, 229,812 1,025] 1,459,820] 1,424 
16, 388 5 | 1,299, 322, 278 5 828 | 1,621,298 887 
8, 339 3| 2,255,174 149, 764 3 994 | 2,404,938 2,419 
4, 250 4 922, 245, 000 4} 1,111] 1,167,380 1,051 
1,000 1 135,370 006 1 105 204, 376 1,946 
900 2 448, 420 111,472 2 559, 892 1,739 
500 1 000 10, 1 19 80,000 422 
-| 2,000 1 181,070 4, 1 161 186,030 1,155 
-| 5,618 5 | 2,397,532 240, 5 | 1,758 | 2,637,861 1,500 
& 200 1 40, 4, 1 45 44,000 978 
‘| 21, 693 15 | 11,422,077 | 1,281,636 15 | 5,136 | 12,703,713} 2,473 
600 1 120,000 10, 1 100 130, 500 1,305 
6, 285 3| 2,366,539] 102,301 3| 3,100} 2,468,930| 
354 1 96, 000 2, 1 158 120,000 759 
437 2 80,000 33, 2 173 113,000 653 
16, 850 7| 5,873,848 | 1,263,129 7| 3,544] 7,136,977 2,014 
450 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
1,200 1 152, 500 25,000 
0 r 200,000 0 1 203 200, 000 985 
2,999 2 337,500 12,500 2) 1,197 350,000 292 
100 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1,000 1 200, 000 36,000 1 258 236,000 914 
1,100 3 187,000 13,000 3 498 200, 000. 402 
7,050 5 | 1,237,053 329 5 685 | 1,307,382 1,909 
1, 280 2 450, 000 116,500 2 448 566, 500 1,263 
6, 200 4| 1,348,415 180, 506 1 905 | 1,529,921 1,691 
350 1 191, 800 10,950 1 40 202,750 5, 069 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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TasiE 14.—Industrial schools for delinquents— Receipts and expenditures, 1917-18. 
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10 


132 $1,605,617 | $2,778,785 |°$7,177, 768 $12, 401, 
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TasLe 15.—Industrial schools for capita cost based on average enroll- 
ment, 


Expenditures for all purposes. Expenditures for current expenses, 
tates Asap A 
> re men moun 
| | Amount. | part | ment capita, 
schools. schools. 
1 3 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
United States........ 127 35,979 |$11, 721,114 $326 120 33,225 | $9,537,095 $287 
AMODSMA........0cecsecsed 2 425 72,963 172 2 425 71, 067 167 
1 119 55,000 1 119 35,000 294 
California...............-. 3 7Al 446, 469 3 741 415,503 561 
Colorado. 2 100, 138 247 2 89, 220 
Connecticut.............. 3 174, 461 280 2 162 35, 520 219 
Delaware................. 2 184 7, 663 313 2 184 45, 245 
District of Columbia... .. 2 474 149, 035 314 2 474 149, 035 314 
Florida.......... 1 100, 000 1 250 75,000 300 
2 249 38, 484 155 1 150 15,000 100 
1 152 74,320 1 152 71,320 461 
7 2,504 | 1,082,957 432 7 2,504 811, 962 324 
Zi. 0 271, 297 2 911 225, 247 
2 778 166, 214 2 778 157, 659 203 
3 644 188, 164 283 3 644 179, 359 278 
2 935 246, 452 264 2 935 241, 259 
1 80 51,841 648 1 80 47,669 591 
3 144, 357 2 231 66, 289 
5 1,518 185 5 1,518 | 259,091 171 
9 1,474 » 56! 8 1, 343, 831 335 
5 , 828 519, 971 284 5 1, 828 495,029 271 
3 y 513 3 389, 090 391 
4 1,111 448, 398 404 4 1,111 306, 898 276 
1 77; 736 1 105 54, 482 518 
2 152, 237 459 2 332 139, 229 419 
1 19 18,000 947 1 19 7,300 384 
1 161 16,519 103 1 161 16,519 103 
5 1,758 470,815 268 5 1,758 444,915 253 
1 28, 128 625 1 16,718 372 
15 5,136 | 2,086, 168 15 5,136 | 1,917,767 373 
1 100 20, 132 1 1 , 132 201 
3 3,100 528, 498 171 2 1,842 315, 767 171 
1 158 49,742 3 1 1 43,542 276 
2 1 77,068 445 2 1 73, 427 
7 3,544 | 1,085,093 306 rf 3,544 | 1,036,045 292 
2 105, 833 354 2 101,333 339 
South Carolina........... 1 172 75, 500 439 1 172 48,000 279 
1 34, 839 172 1 34, 839 172 
2 1,197] 257,974 216 1,197 94,274 79 
1 5,600 137 
1 92,101 357 1 258 84,312 327 
2 298 69, 788 2 65, 221 
5 685 294, 366 430 4 411 164,849 401 
2 448 88, 682 198 2 8 82, 182 183 
4 905 293, 185 324 4 238, 263 
1 40 46,000} 1,150 1 40 10, 223 256 
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Academic course, public high schools, enrollment, 
251-277. 

Academies. See Private high schools. 

Accountancy, private commercial and business 
schools, 437-440. 

Agricultural education, public high schools, 169, 266. 

Backward and subnorma! children, city day schools 
and classes, 727, 736-739. See also Feeble-minded 
and subnormal children, schools and classes; 
Nervous and backward children, schools. 

Baptist Church, schools, 314, 353. 

Benefactions, private high schools and academies, 


365. 

Blind, schools and classes, general discussion and 
statistics, 647-667. 

Bookkeeping, private commercial and business 
schools, tuition fees, 408-410. See also Account- 


ancy. 

Business schools. See Commercial and business 
schools (private). 

Christian Church, schools, 353. 

City normal schools. See Normal schools, city. 

Colleges. See Universities and colleges. 

Commercial and business schools (private), ac- 
countancy course, 437-440; average daily attend- 
ance, 431; classification, 387-388; daily sessions, 
length, 404-405; day and night, average attend- 
ance, 397-399; denominational, 430, 471-476; 
enrollment, 395-396, 390-401, 431-435; enrollment 
by courses of study, tuition fees, and time required 
for graduation, 477-501; general discussion and 
Statistics, 387-507; graduates, 388; instructors, 
students, and attendance, 429-330, 448-476; num- 
ber reporting, 388-389; salesmanship course, 445- 


stenographic course, 413-428; students, average 
number per instructor, 402-404; students, distri- 
bution, 392-393; summary of statistics, 389-390; 
tuition fees, 405-413; wireless telegraphy course, 
435-436; Y. M. C. A., instructors, students, and 
attendance, 430, 471-476. 

Commercial education, private commercial and 
business schools, tuition fees, 408-410; public high 
schools, 168, 254-257. 

Congregational Church, 353. 

County- normal schools. See Normal schools 
(county). 

Courses of study, private commercial and business 
schools, tuition fees, 405-413; public high schools, 
166-170, 251-277; schools for the blind, 652-653; 
schools for feeble-minded and subnormal| children, 
715-716. 

Day and night schools, commercial and business, 
average attendance, 397-399, 


Deaf, schools, general discussion and statistics, 
669-706. 

Degrees, summer schools, 522. 

Delinquents, industrial schools, general discussion 
and statistics, 743-793. 

Denominational and nonsectarian schools, enroll- 
ment, 327-328. 

Denominational business schools, enrollment, 502- 
507; enrollment by course of study, 435; instruc- 
tors, students, and attendance, 430, 471-476; 
months required for graduation, 502-507; tuition 
fees, 502-507; See also Y. M.C. A. 

Endowments, industrial schools for delinquents, 
772, 

Enrollment. See under specific schools. 

Episcopal Church, schools, 354. 

Feeble-minded and subnormal children, schools 
and classes, general discussion and statistics, 
707-736. 

Friends, schools, 354. 

Fully accredited high schools, general statistics, 
213-214, 235-236, 251, 255, 250, 263, 267, 271, 275. 

High schools, summer schools conducted, 530, 544- 
548. 

High schools (private), amount of schooling offered, 
333-335; average number of students to a school, 
328-329; benefactions, 365; classification according 
to control, 353-355; comparative increase in num- 
ber of students, 335; courses of study, 339; com- 
parative data on schools, teachers, students, and 
graduates, 352; denominational and nonsectarian 
311, 313-314, 327-328; distribution of students as to 
advancement and as to sex, 332; distribution 
of students aecording to length of school term, 
356-360; elementary pupils, 322; enrollment, 310, 
320-341, 344-345, 348, 366-368; enrollment by 
courses of study, 350-351, 367-381; enrollment in 
boys’ schools, girls’ schools, and coeducational 
schools, 322; enrollment by years and number of 
students graduating, 322-327; enrollment by 
years and number of graduates going to college, 
362; equipment, 363; expenditures for permanent 
improvements, 363; four-year, general statistics, 
342-344, 360-361; general discussion and statistics, 
309-386; graduates, 335-336, 349; graduates going 
to college, 362; graduates going to other institu- 
tions, 336-339; income, 342, 364-365; faculty, size, 
and ‘teaching load,” 319-320; length of course and 
term, 316-317; libraries, 341; military drill, 339 
341, 347; Negroes, 830-332, 366, 382-386; number 

, 309; one-year, statistics, 357; percentage 
distribution of students, 316; property, 341, 363; 
review of statistics, 310; size, 314-316; teachers, 
310, 318-320, 352, 367-381; ‘‘teaching load,’’ 31% 
320; three-year, general statistics, 358; two-year, 

general statistics, 358. 
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High schools (public), academic course, 250-253; 
agricultural course, 169, 266-269; amount of school- 
ing afforded, 143-145, 159; average number of 
students to a teacher, 204; classification, 123-125; 
commercial course, 168, 254-257; cost of instruc- 
tion, 188-195, 297-308; distribution of students by 
grades, 158-159; distribution of students by sex 
and grade and by type of school, 151; enrollment, 
131-143, 152-159, 162-165, 202-232, 250-278; enroll- 
ment in various courses, 168-169, 250-277; ex- 
penditures, 196-199, 289-292; four-year, general 
statistics, 161-162, 218-219, 231, 240, 252, 256, 260, 
264, 268, 272, 276, 302, 304; general discussion and 
statistics, 123-308; graduates, 170-181, 233-247, 249; 
graduates continuing their studies, 233-247; grad- 
uates going to college, 176-181; graduates going to 
other institutions, 248; home economics course, 
169, 270-273; junior, 125-126, 227; libraries, 185- 
187, 293-296; manual training course, 168, 258; mil- 
itary drill, 233-247; Negroes enrolled, 207, 212; 
number, 131-143; number of students, 152-158; 
one-year, general statistics, 221, 231, 242, 252, 268, 

272, 302; per cent of population in, 164; percentage 
distribution of students by grades, 205-207; prop- 
erty, 183-184; rate of increase in enrollment, 162- 
164; review of statistics, 127-130; size, 131-141; 
teacher training course, 169, 262-265; teachers, 
127-128, 130, 145, 200-203 (see also Teachers’ sala- 
ries); ‘‘teaching load,” 145-150; technical course, 
168, 258; three-year, general statistics, 220, 231, 241, 
252, 256, 260, 264, 268, 272, 276, 304; two-year, gen- 
eral statistics, 221, 231, 242, 252, 256, 260, 264 ,268, 
272, 276; two-year and one-year, enrollment, 221, 
232; trade course, 169, 274-277; value of buildings 
and grounds, 278-283; value of scientific apparatus, 
furniture, etc., 284-288; what the schools offer, 
166-170; white students, enrollment, 206, 210. See 
also Fully accredited high schools; Non-accredited 
high schools; Partially accredited high schools; 
Principals’ salaries; Rural high schools; Schoo} 
term; Teachers’ salaries. 

High schools (public and private), general statis- 
tics, 131. 

Home economics, public high schools, 169, 270-273. 

Illiteracy, children committed to industrial _— 
767-768, 

Industrial schools for delinquents, 754-757. 

Instructions, public high schools, cost, 297-308. 

Instructors. See Teachers. 

Junior high schools, 125-126, 227, 

Latter Day Saints, schools, 354. 

Lectures, summer schools, 522. 

Libraries, normal schools, 37; private high schools, 
341; public high schools, 185-187, 293-296; schools 
for the blind, 655; schools for the deaf, 676-678. 

Lutheran Church, schools, 314, 354. 

Manual training, public high schools, 168, 258. 

Methodist Church, schools, 354. 

Methodist Episcopal Church (South), schools, 354. 

Military drill, public high schools, 233-247. 

Model and practice schools, enrollment, 36. See also 
Normal schools. 

Mormons. See Latter Day Saints. 

Negroes, industrial schools for delinquents, 754-757; 
private high schools and academies, 330-332, 366, 
382-386; public high schools, 207, 212. 

Nervous and backward children, schools, 740-741. 


Night schools, commercial and business, average at- 
tendance, 397-399. 

Nonaccredited high schools, statistics, 217, 238, 251, 
255, 259, 263, 267, 271, 275. 

Normal schools, changes in list, 68-69; enrollment, 
28-33; expenditures, 41-47; general discussion and 
Statistics, 9-122; graduates, 33-36; income, 39-41; 
length of sessions, 22; libraries, 37; number of in- 
structors, 22-28; number reporting, 18-22; prac- 
tice teaching and facilities, 36-37; review of statis- 
tics, 10-11; summer sessions, 67, 528-529, 531-543; 
types represented, 9; value of property, 37-39. 

Normal schools (city), changes in list, 68-69; dis- 
cussion, 70. 

Normal schools (city and county), general informa- 
tion and personnel, 112-113; personnel and prop- 
erty, 80; property, receipts, and expenditures, 
114-115; receipts and expenditures, 81; review of 
statistics, 14-15. 

Normal schools (county), changes in list, 69; discus- 
sion, 70. 

Normal schools (private), changes in list, 69; discus- 
sion, 70-71; expenditures, 86-87; instructors and 
students, 118-119; items of general information, 
116-117; personnel, 82-83; property and receipts, 
84-85; property, receipts, and expenditures, 120- 
121; review of statistics, 16-17. 

Normal schools (State), changes in list, 68; expendi- 
tures, 45-66, 78-79, 106-111; general discussion, 
69-70; instructors and students, 94-99; items of 
generalinformation, 88-94; number and personnel, 
72-73; property, 74-75; property and income, 100- 
105; receipts, 76-77; review of statistics, 12-13, 

Nurse training schools, affiliated with colleges and 
universities, 594-596; average number of daily 
patients, 562-563; average number of patients per 
pupil, 564-565; capacity of beds, 561; capacity 
of hospitals and average patients daily, 557- 
560; classification, 550-551; comparative statistics, 
551; distribution in general hospitals, 560, 642; 
distribution of pupils, 554-555; distribution of 
schools and pupils according to educational re- 
quirements, 579, 586-589; educational require- 
ments for admission, 582, 584-586; enrollment, 581, 
590-591; general discussion and statistics, 549-645; 
general hospitals, 599-642; hospitals for the insane, 
561, 563, 583, 643-645; hours of duty required, 568- 
571; length of course and entrance requirement, 
relation, 591-594; minimum age requirements for 
admission, 565-568; number and size, 552-554; 
pupils and graduates, 555-557; remuneration of 
pupils, 572-578; summary of statistics, 596-598; 
years in course, 580. 

Observation or practice schools, 522. 

Partially accredited high schools, statistics, 215- 
216, 237, 251, 255, 259, 263, 267, 271, 275. 

Presbyterian Church, schools, 355. 

Principals’ salaries, public high schools, 195-196; 
State normal schools, 61. 

Private commercial and business schools. See Com- 
mercial and business schools (private). 

Private high schools and academies, general dis- 
cussion and statistics, 309-386. See also High 
schools (private). 

Private industrial schools, receiving children com- 
mitted by public authority, list, 746-747. 
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Private normal schools. See Normal schools (pri- 
vate). 

Public high schools, general discussion and statis- 
tics, 123-308. See also High schools (public). 

Religious denominations, schools, instructors, and 
students, 328. See also Denominational schools. 

Roman Catholic Church, schools, 314, 355. 

Rural high schools, general statistics, 225-226, 246- 
247, 253, 257, 261, 265, 269, 273, 277. 

Salesmanship, private commercial and business 
schools, 445-447. 

School term, private high schools and academies, 
356-360; public high schools, 230-232; summer 
schools, 516-518. 

Secretarial course, private commercial and busi- 
ness, schools, 440-445. 

Seventh Day Adventist Church, schools, 355. 

Shorthand. See Stenography. 

State normal schools. See Normal schools (State). 

Stenography, systems taught, 413-428; tuition fees, 
410-411. 

Subnormal children. See Feeble-minded and sub- 
normal children. 

Summer schools, classification, 509-510; conducted 
by universities, colleges and normal schools, 528- 
529, 531-543; cost of maintaining, 518-522; courses 
accredited for degrees, 522; enrollment, 512-516, 
522-525; general discussion and statistics, 509-548; 
instructors, lecturers, students, and average cost, 
509-510; lecturers, 522; length of term, 516-518; 
number, 510-511; observation or practice, 522; 
summary of statistics, 526-527; teachers, 511-512. 
See also Normal schools, summer sessions. 

Teachers, industrial schools for delinquents, 760- 
773, 783-788; normal schools, 22-28; private com- 
mercial and business schools, 401-402, 448-476; 
private high schools and academies, 310-318-320, 


352, 367-381; schools for the blind, 649-650; schools 
for the deaf, 672-673, 686-687, 692-693, 695-699, 702 
703-705; schools for feeble-minded and subnormal, 
709-712; summer schools, 511-512; training, 169, 
262-265. See also Normal schools. 


Teachers’ salaries, city and county normal schools, 


total amount expended, 81, 114-115, 120-121; in- 
dustrial schools for delinquents, 789-793; private 
normal schools, total amount expended, 86-87; 
public high schools, total amount expended, 188, 
297-307; schools for the blind, total amount ex- 
pended, 661-662, 666,667; schools for the deaf, total 
amount expended, 690-691, 699-701, 703, 706; 
schools for feeble-minded and subnormal children, 
total amount expended, 734; State normal schools, 
total amount expended, 48-53, 62-63, 65, 78-79, 
106-111. See also Principals’ salaries. 


Teaching, practice, normal schools, 36-37. 


“Teaching load,’ private high schools and acad- 
emies, 319-320; public high schools, 145-150. 

Technical education, public high schools, 168, 258. 

Telegraphy, private commercial and _ business 
schools, tuition fees, 412-413. See also Wireless 
telegraphy. 

Trade-training, public high schools, 169, 274-277. 

Universities and colleges, summer schools, 528-529, 
531-543. 

Village high schools, statistics, 224, 245, 253, 257, 261, 
265, 269, 273, 277. 

Wireless telegraphy, private commercial and busi- 
ness schools, 435-436. 

Y. M.C. A., commercial and business course, enroll- 
ment, tuition fees, and months required for gradu- 
ation, 502-507; instructors, students, and attend- 
ance, 430, 471-476. See also Denominational 
schools. 
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